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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE principal authorities for the biographical details in the 
following pages were commumcated to me by Dr. Robertson's 
eldest son, Mr. William Robertson, Advocate. To him I am 
indebted, not only for the original letters with which he has 
enabled me to gratify the curiosity of my Readers, but for 
every other aid which he could be prompted to contribute, 
either by regard for his father*s memory, or by friendship 
for myself. 

My information with respect to the earlier part of Dr. Ro- 
bertson's life was derived almost entirely from one of his 
oldest and most valued friends, the Rev. Dr. Catlyie of In- 
veresk. 

It is proper for me to add, diat Au Memoir was read at 
different meetings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; and. 
was destined for a place in their Transactions. The length 
to which it has extended, suggested the idea of a separate 
publication, and the addition of an Appendix. 

During the long interval which has elapsed since it was 
composed) a few sentences have been occasionally inserted, 
in which a reference is made to later criticisms <m Dr. Ro- 
bertson's writings. I mention this circumstance, in order 
to account for some slight anachronisms. 

DUGALD STEWART. 

CoLLBOB OF Edinburgh, 
16th May, ISOl. 
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PREFACE 



TO 



THE FIRST EDITION. 



IDELI VER this book to the world with all the 
diffidence and anxiety natural to an author 
on publishing his first peiformance. Hie time I 
have employed, and the pains I have taken, in 
order to render it worthy of the public appro- 
bation, it is, perhaps, prudent to conceal, imtil 
it be known whether that approbation shall ever 
be bestowed upon it 

But as I have departed, in many instances, 
from former historians, as I have placed facts in 
a different light, and have drawn characters with 
new colours, I ought to account for this con- 
duct to my readers; and to produce the evi- 
dence, on which, at the distance of two cen- 
turies, I presmne to contradict the testimony of 
less remote, or even of contemporary historians. 

The transactions in Mary's reign gave rise to 
two partiesfi which were animated against each 
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other with the fiercest political hatred, imbit- 
\ tered by religious zeal. Each of these produced 
historians of considerable merit, who adopted 
all their sentiments, and defended all their ac- 
tions. Truth was not the sole object of these 
authors. Blinded by prejudices, and heated by 
the part which they themselves had acted in the 
scenes they describe, they wrote an apology for 
a faction, rather than the history of their coun- 
try. Succeeding Historians have followed these' 
guides almost implicitly, and have repeated 
their errors and misrepresentations. But as the 
same passions which inflamed parties in that age 
have descended to their posterity; as almost 
every event in Mary's reign has become the 
object of doubt or of dispute ; the eager spirit 
of controversy sooo discovered, that witJ^out 
some. evidence more authentic and more im- 
partial than that of such Historians, none of the 
points in question could be decided with cer- 
tainty. Records have therefore been searched, 
original p£q)ers have been produced, and public 
archives, as well as the repositories of private 
men, have been ransacked by the zeal and cu* 
riosity of writers of different parties. The atten- 
tion of Cecil to collect whatever related to that 
period, in which he acted so conspicuoui^ a part» 
hath provided such an immense store of original 
papers for iUustratii^ this part of the Englifih 
and Scottish history, as are almost sufficient to 
satisfy the utmost avidly of an Antifuary^ Sir 
Robert Cotton (whose librai^y is aow the pr^ 
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perty pf the Public) made great and valuable 
additions to Cecil's collection ; and firom thiii 
magazine, Digges, the compiliers of the Ca-* 
balla, Anderson, Keith, Haynes, Forbes, have 
drawn most of the papers, which they have 
printed. No History of Scotland, that merits 
any degree of attention, has appeared since these 
(Sections were published. By consulting them, 
I have been enabled, in many instances, to cor- 
r^ the inaccuracies of former Historians, to 
avoid their mistakes, and to detect their misre* 
presentations. 

But many important papers have escaped the 
notice of those industrious Collectors ; and, after 
all they have produced to light, much still re- 
mained in darkness, unobserved or unpublished. 
It was my duty to search for these ; and I found 
this unpleasant task attended with considerable 
utility. 

The Library of the Faculty of Advocates at 
Edinburgh contains not only a large collection 
of original papers relating to the affiiirs of Scot- 
land, but copies of others no less curious, which 
have been preserved by Sir Robert Cotton, or 
are extant in the Public Offices in England. Of 
ail these the Curators of that Library were 
pteased to allow me the perusal. 

Though th^ J^tkh Museum be not yet open 
to the public, Ik. Birch, whose obliging dispo- 
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sition is well known, procured me access to that 
noble collection, which is worthy the magnifi- 
cence of a great and polished nation^ 

That vast and curious collection of papers 
relating to the reign of Elizabeth, which was 
made by Dr. Forbes, and of which he published 
only two volumes, having been purchased since 
his death by the Lord Viscount Royston, His 
Lordship was so good as to allow me the use of 
fourteen volumes in quarto, containing that part 
of them which is connected with my subject 

Sir Alexander Dick communicatee^^ to me a 
very valuable collection of original papers, in two 
large volumes. They relate chiefly to the reign 
of James. Many of them are marked vrith 
Archbishop Spotiswood's hand ; and it appears 
from several passages in his history, that he had 
perused them with great attention. 

Mr. Calderwood, an eminent 'Presbyterian 
Clergyman of the last century, compiled an 
History of Scotland from the beginning of the 
reign of James V. to the death of James VL in 
six large volumes ; wherein he has inserted many 
ps^rs of consequence, which are no where else 
to be found. This History has not been pub- 
lished, but a copy of it, which still remains in 
manuscript, in the possession of the church of 
Scotland, was put into my hands by my worthy 
friend the Reverend Dr. George Wishart, prin- 
cipal Clerk of the Church. 
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Sir David Dalrymple not only communicated 
to me the papers which he has collected relating 
to Gowrie's conspiracy j but, by explaining to 
me his sentiments with regard to that proble-> 
matical passage in the Scottish history, has 
enabled me to place that transaction in a light 
which dispels much of the darkness and con* 
fusion in which it has been hitherto involved. 

Mr. Goodall, though he knew my sentiments^ 
with regard to the conduct and character of 
Queen Mary to be extremely different from his 
own, communicated to me a volume of manu- 
scripts in his possession, which contains a great 
number of valuable papers copied from the ori- 
ginals in the Cottonian Library and Paper Office, 
by the late Reverend Mr. Crawford, Regius 
Professor of Church History in the University of 
Edinburgh. I likewise received from him the 
original Register of letters kept by the Regent 
Lennox during his administration. 

I HAVE consulted all these papers, as far as 1 
thought they could be of any use towards illus- 
trating that period of which I wrote the history. 
With what success I have employed them to 
confirm what was already known, to ascertain 
what was dubious, or to determine what was 
controverted, the Public must judge. 

I MIGHT easily have drawn, from the different 
repositories to which I had access, as many papers 
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as would h»ve rendered my Appendix equal in 
size to the most bulky collection of my predeces- 
sors. But I have satisfied myself with publishing 
a few of the most curious among them, to which 
I found it necessary to appeal as vouchers for my 
own veracity. None of these, as far as I can re- 
collect, ever appeared in any former collection. 

I have kidded ^a Critical Dissertation concern- 
mg the murder of King Henry, and the genuine- 
ness qfthe Qmem^s letters to BothwelL The facts 
and observations which relate to Mary's letters, 
I awQ to my friend Mr. John Davidson, one of 
tbe Clerics of the Signet, who h^^th examined 
this point with his usual acuteness and industry. 
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TO 



THE ELEVENTH EDITION. 



TT is now tweqty-eight years since I published 
-^ the History of Scotland. During that time 
I have been favoured by my friends with several 
remarks upon it; and various strictures have 
been made by persons, who entertained senti- 
ments different from mine, with respect to the 
transactions in the reign of Queen Mary. From 
whatever quarter information came, in whatever 
mode it has been communicated, I have consi- 
dered it calmly and with attention. Wherever I 
perceived that I had erred, either in relating 
events, or in delineating characters, I have, 
without hesitation, corrected those errors.— 
Wherever I am satisfied that my original ideas 
were just and well-founded, I adhere to them ; 
and, resting upon their conformity to evidence 
already produced, I enter into no discussion or 
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controversy in order to support them. Wherever 
the opportunity of consulting original papers 
either in print or in manuscript, to which I had 
not formerly access, has enabled me to throw new 
light upon any part of the History, I have made 
alterations and additions, which, I flatter myself, 
wiU be found to be of some importance. 



College of Edinburgh, 
March 5th, 1787. 
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ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

LIFE AND WRITINGS 

OP 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON, D.J). 



SECTION FIRST. 

From Dr. Robertson's Birth till the Publication 
of his History of Scotland. 

WILLIAM Robertson, D.D. late Principal of 
the University of Edinburgh, and Histo- 
riographer to His Majesty for Scotland, was the 
son of the Reverend William Robertson, Minister 
of the old Gray-Friars* Church, and of Eleanor 
Pitcairn, daughter of David Pitcaim, Esq. of 
Dreghom. By his father he was descended from 
the Robertsons of Gladney in the county of Fife; 
a branch of the respectable family of the same 
name, which has, for many generations, possessed 
the estate of Struan in Perthshire. 

He was bom in 1721, at Borthwick (in the 
county of Mid Lothian), where his father was 
then Minister j and received the first rudiments 

VOL. J. ' B 
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of his education at the school of Dalkeith, 
which, from the high reputation of Mr. Leslie 
as a teacher, was at that time resorted to from 
all parts of Scotland* In 1733, he again joined 
his father's family on their removal to Edin- 
burgh ; and, towards the end of the same year, 
he entered on his course of academical study. 

From this period till the year 1759, when, by 
the pubUcation of his Scottish History, he fixed 
a new aera in the literary annals of his coimtry, 
the habits and occurrences of his life were such 
as to supply few n^terials for Biography ; and 
the imagination is left to fill up a long interval 
spent in the silent pursuit of letters, and enli- 
vened by the secret anticipation of future emi- 
nence. His genius was not of that forward 
and irregular growth, which forces itself pre- 
maturely on public notice ; and it was only a 
few intimate and discerning friends, who, in the 
native vigour of his powers, and in the patient 
culture by which he laboured to improve them, 
perceived the earnests of a fame that was to last 
for ever. 

The large proportion of Dr. Robertson's life 
which he thus devoted to obscurity will appear 
the more remarkable, when contrasted with his 
early and enthusiastic love of study. Some of 
his oldest common-place books, still in his son's 
possession, (dated in the years 1735, 1736, and 
17375) bear marks of a persevering assiduity, un- 
exampled perhaj^ at so tender an age ; and the 
motto prefixed to all of theip, (Vita sine Uteris 
mors esty) attests how soon those view* and seiu. 

15 
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OF DR. ROBERTSON. 

timents were formed, which, to his latest hour, 
continued to guide and to dignify his ambition* 
In times such as the present, when literary dis- 
tinction leads to other rewards, the labours of the 
studious are often prqmpted by motives very dif- 
ferent from the hope of fame, or the inspiration 
of genius ; but when Dr. Robertson's career com- 
menced, these were the only incitements which 
existed to animate hjis exertions. The trade of 
Authorship was unk^iown in Scotland ; and the 
rank which that cotmtry had early acquired 
among the learned nations of Eiuope, had, for 
many years, been sustained entirely by a small 
number of eminent men, who distinguished them- 
selves by an honourable and disinterested zeal in 
the ungainful walks of abstract science. 

Some presages, however, of better times were 
beginning to appear. The productions of Thom- 
son, of Armstrong, and of Mallet, were already 
known and admired in the metropolis of England, 
and an impulse had been given to the minds of 
the rising generation, by the exertions of a few 
able and enlightened men, who filled important 
stations in the Scottish Universities. Dr. Hutch- 
eson of Glasgow, by his excellent writings, and 
still more by his eloquent lectures, had diffused^ 
among a numerous race of pupils, a liberality of 
sentiment, and a refinement of taste, unknown 
before in this part of the island ; and the influence 
of his example had extended, in no inconsider- 
adble degree, to that seminary where Dr. Robert- 
son received his education. The Professorship 
of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh was then held 
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by Sir John Pringle, afterwards President of the 
Royal Society of London ; who, if he did not 
rival Dr. Hutcheson's abilities, was not surpassed -• 
by him in the variety of his scientific attainments, 
or in a warm zeal for the encouragement of use- 
ful knowledge. His efforts were ably seconded.by 
the learning and industry of Dr. Stevenson, Pro- 
fessor of Logic ; to whose valuable prelections (par- 
ticularly to his illustrations of Aristotle's Poetics 
and of Longinus on the Sublime), Dr. Robertson 
has been often heard to say, that he considered 
himself as more deeply indebted, than to any other 
circumstance in his academical studies. The bent 
of his genius did not incline him to mathematical 
or physical pursuits, notwithstanding the strong 
recommendations they derived from the popular 
talents of Mr. Maclaurin ; but he could not fail 
to receive advantage from the eloquence with 
which that illustrious man knew how to adorn 
the most abstracted subjects, as well as from that 
correctness and purity in his compositions which 
still entitle him to a high rank among our best 
writers, and which no Scottish author of the 
same period had been able to attain. 

A NUMBER of other learned and respectable 
men, of whose names the greater part now exist 
in tradition only, were then resident in Edin- 
burgh. A club, or society of these *, carried on 
for some years a private correspondence with 

^^ Called the Rankenian Club, &om the name of the per-^ 
80Q in whose tavern its meetings were held. The learned 
and ingenious Dr. Wallace, author of the Dissertation on 
the Numbers of Mankind, was one of the leading members, 
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I>. Berkeley, the celebrated Bishop of Cloyne, 
on the subject of his metaphysical publications ; 
and are said to have been numbered by him 
Miong the few who completely comprehended 
the scope of his reasonings against the existence 
of matter. The influence of this society in dif- 
fusing that spirit of philosophical research, which 
has since become so fashionable in Scotland, has 
often been mentioned to me by those who had 
the best opportunities of observing the rise and 
progress of Scottish literature. 

I HAVE entered into these details, partly as they 
suggest some circumstances which conspired with 
Dr. Robertson's natural inclination in fixing his 
studious habits; and partly as they help to ac- 
count for the sudden transition which Scotland 
made about this period, from the temporary ob- 
scurity into which it had sunk, to that station 
which it has since maintained in the republic of 
letters. A great stock both of genius and of learn- 
ing existed in the country j but the difficulty of 
overcoming the peculiarities of a provincial 
idiom, seemed to shut up every avenue to fame 
by means of the press, excepting in those depart- 
ments of science, where the nature of the subject 
is such as to dispense with the graces of compo- 
sition. 

Dr. Robertson's ambition was not to be 
checked by these obstacles ; and he appears, from 
a very early period crf'life, to have employed,Jwitb 
much perseverance, the most effectual means for 
surmounting them,. Among other expedients, he 
was accustomed to exercise himself in the prac- 
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tice of translation; and he had even gone so far 
in the cultivation of this very difficult art j as to 
have thought seriously of preparing for the press 
a version of Marcus Antoninus^ when he was an- 
ticipated, by an anonymous publication at Glas- 
gow, in the execution of his design. In making 
choice of this author, he was probably not a little 
influenced by that partiality with which (among 
the writings of Heathen Moralists) he always re?* 
garded the remains of the Stoical Philosophy. 

Nor was his ambition limited to the attainment 
of the honours that reward the industry of the 
recluse student. Anxious to distinguish himself 
by the utility of his labours in that profession to 
which he had resolved to devote his talents, and 
looking forward, it is probable, to the active share 
he was afterwards to take in the Ecclesiastical 
Policy of Scotland, he aspired to add to the art 
bf clasisical composition, the powers of a persua- 
sive and commanding speaker. WiththisvieWjhe 
united with some of his contemporaries, during 
the last years of his attendance at College, in the 
formation of a society, where their object was to 
cultivate the study of elocution, and to prepare 
themselves, by the habits of extemporary discus- 
sion and debate, for conducting the business of 
popular assemblies. Fortunately for Dr. Robert- 
son, he had here associates to contend with 
'^ Worthy of himself: among others. Dr. William 
M*Gie, an ingenious young Physician, afterwards 
well known in London ; Mr. William Cleghora, 
afterwards Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Edinburgh ; Dr. John Blair, late Prebendary of 
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Westminster ; Dr. Wilkie, author of the Epi- 
goniad ; and Mr. John Home, author of :die 
Tragedy of Douglas. 

His studies at the University being at length 
finished. Dr. Robertson was licensed to preach by 
the Presbytery of Dalkeith in 1741> and in 1743 
he was presented to the living of Gladsmuir in 
East Lothian, by the Earl of Hopeton. The in- 
come was but inconsiderable (the whole emo- 
luments not exceeding one hundred pounds 
a-year): but the preferment, such as it was, 
came to him at a time singularly fortunate 5 for, 
not long afterwards, his father and mother died 
within a few hours of each other, leaving a fa# 
mily of six daughters and a younger son, in such 
circumstances as required every aid which his 
slender funds enabled him to bestow. 

Dr. Robertson's conduct in this trying situ- 
ation, while it bore the most honourable testimony 
to the generosity of his dispositions, and to the 
warmth of his affections, was strongly nlarked 
with that manly decision in his plans, and that 
persevering steadiness in their execution, which 
were characteristical features of his mind. Un- 
deterred by the magnitude of a charge, which 
must have appeared fatal to the prospects that 
had hitherto animated his studies; and resolved 
to sacrifice to a sacred duty all personal consider- 
ations, he invited his fatiier's family to Glads- 
muir, and continued to educate his sisters under 
his own roof, till they were settled respectably in 
the world. Nor did he think himself at liberty, 
till then, to complete an union which had been 
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long the object of his wishes, and which may be 
justly numbered amongst the most fortunate in-^ 
cidents of his life. He remained single till 1751, 
when he married his cousin Miss Mary Nisbet, 
daughter of the Reverend Mr. Nisbet, one of the 
Ministers of Edinburgh* 

While he was thus engaged in the discharge 
of those pious offices which had devolved upon 
him by the sudden death of his parents, the Re-* 
bellion of 1745 broke out in Scotland, and 
afforded him an opportunity of evincing the 
sincerity of that zeal for the civil and religious 
liberties of his coimtry, which he had imbibed 
with the first principles of his education ; md 
which afterwards, at the distance of more than 
forty years, when he was called on to employ 
his eloquence in the national commemoration of 
the Revolution, seemed to rekindle the fires of 
his youth. His situation as a country Clergy, 
man confined, indeed, his patriotic exertions 
within a n^irrow sphere ; but even here, his con- 
duct was guided by a mind superior to the 
scene in which he acted. On one occasion, 
(when the capital of Scotland was in danger of 
falling into the hands of the Rebels,) the state 
of public affairs appeared so critical, that he 
thought himself justified in laying aside, for a 
time, the pacific habits of his profession, and in 
quitting his parochial residence at Gladsmuir, to 
join the Volunteers of Edinburgh : and when, 
at last, it was determined that the city should be 
surrendered, he was one of the small band who 
repaired to Haddington, and offered their services 
to the Commander of His Majesty's forces. 
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The duties of his sacred profession were, in the 
mean time, discharged with a punctuality, which 
secured to him the veneration and attachment of 
his parishioners ; while the eloquence and taste 
that distinguished him as a Preacher, drew the 
attention of the neighbouring Clergy, and pre- 
pared the way for that influence in the Church 
which he afterwards attained. A sermon which 
he preached in the year 1755 before the Society 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge, and which 
was the earliest of all his publications, affords a 
sufficient proof of the eminence he might have 
attained in that species of composition, if his ge- 
nius had not inclined him more strongly to oth^r 
studies. This sermon, the only one he ever pub* 
lished, has long been ranked, in both parts of the 
island, among the best models of pulpit eloquence 
in our language. It has undergone five editions ; 
and is well known, in some parts of the Conti- 
nent, in the German translation of Mr. Ebeling. 

A FEW years before this period, he made hig 
first appearance in the debates of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotiand. The ques- 
tions which were then agitated in that place have 
long ceased to be interesting; but they were 
l^hly important at the time, as they involved, 
not only the autiiority of the supreme court of 
ecclesiastical judicature, but the general tranquil- 
lity and good order of the country. The princi- 
ples^ which Dr. Robertson held on these subjects, 
and which have, for many years past, guided the 
policy of the Church, will again fall under our 
review, before the conclusion of this narrative. 
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At present, it is sufficient to mention, that in the 
Assembly of 1751, when he first submitted them 
to public discussion, they were so contrary to the 
prevailing ideas, that, although he enforced them 
with extraordinary powers of argument and elo- 
quence, and was most ably supported by the late 
Sir Gilbert Elliot and Mr. Andrew Pringle, 
(afterwards Lord Alemoor,) he was left in a very 
small minority; the house dividing, two hundred 
against eleven. The year foUowing, by a steady 
perseverance in the same views, he had the satis- 
faction of bringing over a majority to his senti- 
ments, and gave a beginning to that system of 
ecclesiastical government which it was one of the 
great objects of his life to carry into effect, by 
the most vigorous and decisive, though the most 
temperate and conciliatory measures. A paper 
which he drew up in the course of these proceed- 
ings, and which will be noticed in its proper 
place, explains the ground-work of the plan 
which he and his friends afterwards pursued. 

The establishment of the Select Society * in 
Edinburgh in the year 1754, opened another field 
for the display and for the cultivation of his 
talents. This institution, intended partly for 
philosophical inquiry, and partly for the improve- 
ment of the members in pubUc speaking, was 
projected by Mr. Allan Ramsay the painter, and 
a few of his friends ; but soon attracted so much 
of the public notice, that in the following year 
the number of members exceeded a hundred^ in- 
cluding all the individuals in Edinburgh and the 

* See Appendix to the Life, Note A. 
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neighbourhood, who were most distinguished by 
genius or by literary attainments. In the list of 
those who united with Mr. Ramsay in the format 
tion o£ this society, we find the names of Dr. Ro- 
bertson, Mr. David Hume, Mr. Adam Smithy 
Mr. Wedderbum (now Lord Chancellor), Lord 
Karnes, Mr. John Home, Dr. Carlyle, Mr. An- 
drew Stuart, Sir Gilbert Elliot, and Lord Ale- 
moor. ThjB^society subsisted in vigour for six or 
seven years, and produced debates, such as have 
not often been heard in modem assemblies ; — 
debates, where the dignity of the speakers was 
not lowered by the intrigues 'of policy, or the 
intemperance of faction ; and where the most 
splendid talents that have ever adorned this 
country were roused to their best exertions, by 
the liberal and ennobling discussions of Kteraturp 
and philosophy. To this institution, while it 
lasted. Dr. Robertson contributed his most zealous 
support; seldom omitting an opportumty of 
taking a share in its business ; and deriving from 
it an addition to his own fame, which may be 
easily conceived by those who are acquainted 
with his subsequent writings, or who have wit- 
nessed those powers of argument and illustration 
which, in the ecclesiastical courts, he afterward^ 
employed so successfully, on subjects not so sus- 
ceptible of the embellishments of eloquence. 

In these courts, indeed, during the very period 
when the Select Society was contributing so 
much to the fame and to the improvement of 
Scotland, there occurred one subject of debate, 
unconnected with the ordinary details of church- 
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govenunent, which afibrded at once ftdl scope 
to Dr. Robertson's powers as a speaker, and to 
a display of that mild and conciliatory temper^ 
which was afterwards, for a long course of years, ' 
so honourably employed, in healing the divisions 
of a church torn with faction, and in smoothing 
the transition from the severity of puritanical 
manners, to habits less at variance with the 
genius of the times. For this important and ardu- 
ous task he was fitted in an eminent degree by 
the happy union he exhibited in his own charac- 
ter, of that exemplary decency which became 
his order, with all the qualities that form the 
charm and the ornament of social life. — - The 
occurrence to which I allude more particularly 
at present, was the flame kindled among the 
Scottish clergy in the year 1757j by the publica- 
tion of the Tragedy of Douglas, the author of 
which, Mr. John Home, was then Minister o£ 
Athelstonford. The extraordinary merits of this 
performance, which is now become to Scotch- 
men a subject of national pride, were not sufli- 
cient to atone for so bold a departure from the 
austerity expected in a Presbyterian divine ; and 
the offence was not a little exasperated by the 
conduct of some of Mr. Home's brethren, who, 
pardy from curiosity, and partly from a friendly 
wish to share in the censure bestowed on the 
author, were led to witness the first representa- 
tion of the piece on the Edinburgh stage. In the 
whole course of the ecclesiastical proceedmgs^ 
connected with these incidents. Dr. Robertson 
distinguished himself by the ablest and most ani- 
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Jtnated exertions in defence of his friends ; and 
contributed greatly, by his persuasive eloquence^ 
to the mildness of that sentence in which the 
prosecution at last tenninated. His arguments 
on this j^occasion had, it may be presumed, the 
greater weight, that he had never himself entered 
within the walls of a playhouse ; a remarkable 
proof among numberless others which the history 
of his life affords, of that scrupulous circumspec- 
tion in his private conduct, which, while it added 
so much to his usefulness as a clergyman, was . 
essential to his influence as the leader of a party; 
and which so often enabled him to recommend 
successfully to others, the same candid and indul- 
gent spirit that was congenial to his own mind. 

The flattering notice these exertions drew to 
him from the public, and the rising influence he 
had already secured among his own order, would 
have presented to a te^lper less active and per- 
severing than his, many seductions to interrupt 
his studies. A considerable portion of his time 
spears, in fact, to have been devoted, during 
this period of his life, to the society of his friends j 
but, as far as his situation enabled him to com- 
mand it, it was to a society which amply compen- 
sated for its encroachment on his studious leisure, 
by what it added to the culture and enlargement 
of his mind; The improvement which, in these 
respects, he derived from the conversation of 
Patrick Lord Elibank, he often recollected in 
his more advanced years with peculiar pl^easure ; 
and it ti^ords no inconsiderable proof of the 
penetration of that lively and accomplished No- 
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bleman, that long before the voice of the puUiC 
could have given any direction to his attache 
ments, he had selected as the companion of hh 
social hours, the Historian of Queen Mary, and 
the Author of the Tragedy of Douglas. 

No seductions, however, could divert Dr. Ro- 
bertson from the earliest object of his ambition ; 
and in the midst of all his avocations, his studies 
had been advancing with a gradual progress. In 
the spring of the year which followed the debates 
about Mr. Home's Tragedy, he went to London 
to concert measures for the publication of hi» 
History of Scotland : — a work of which the plan 
is said to have been formed soon after his settle- 
ment at Gladsmuir. It was published on the first 
of February 1759, and was received by the world 
with such unbounded applause, that before the 
end of that month, he was desired by his boofc* 
seller to prepare for a second edition. 

f ROM this moment the complexion of his for- 
tune was changed. After a long struggle, in an 
obscm'e though a happy and hospitable retrestt; 
with a narrow income and an increasing family, 
his prospects brightened at once. He saw inde^- 
pendence and affluence within his reach ; and 
flattered himself with the idea of giving a still 
bolder flight to his genius, when no longer de- 
pressed by those tender anxieties which so ofl;cn 
fall to the lot of men whose pursuits and habits, 
while they heighten the endearments of domestic 
life, withdraw them from the paths of interest 
jmd ambition. 
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Lr venturing on a step, the success of which 
was to be so decisive, not only with respect to his 
fame, but to his future comfort, it is not surpris- 
ing that he should have felt, in a more than com- 
mon degree, " that anxiety and diffidence so na- 
" tural to an author in delivering to the world 
" his first performance.'* — " The time,'* (he 
observes in his preface,) " which I have employe 
" ed in attempting to render it worthy of the 
" public approbation, it is perhaps prudent to 
" conceal, till it shall be known whether that 
" approbation is ever to be bestowed.** 

Among the many congratulatory letters ad- 
dressed to him on this occasion, a few have been 
accidentally preserved ; and, although the con- 
tents of some of them may not now appear very 
important, they still derive a certain degree of 
interest from the names and characters of the 
writers, and from the sympathetic share which a 
good-natured reader cannot fail to take in Dr. 
Robertson's feelings, when he perceived the first 
dawning of his future fame. 

In the extracts, however, which I mean at pre- 
sent to produce from these letters, my principal 
object is to shew, how very strong an impression 
was made on the public mind by this work at the 
time of its first appearance. It was then regard- 
ed as an attempt towards a species of composition 
that had been cultivated with very little success 
in this island ; and accordingly it entitles the 
Authot, not merely to the praise which would 
now be due to an Historian of equal eminence^ 
biftt ft) a high riank among those original and 
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leading minds that form and guide the taste of 
a nation. In this view, a just estimate of its pe- 
culiar merits is more likely to be collected from 
the testimony of such as could compare it only 
with the productions of former writers, than from 
the opinions of critics familiarised in early life 
to all that has since been done to imitate or to 
rival its beauties. 

A LETTEE from Mr. Horace Walpole, to whom 
some specimens of the work had been communi- 
cated during the Author's visit to London, is the 
earliest testimony of this kind which I have found 
among his papers. It is dated January 18. 1759. 

" I EXPECT with impatience your book, which 
" you are so kind as to say you have ordered for 
<* me, and for which I already give you many 
«« thanks : the specimen I saw convinces me that 
" I do not thank you rashly. Good Historians 
" arfe the most scarce of all writers j and no 
^* wonder ! a good style is not very comtmon ; 
" thorough information is still more rare: — 
" and if these meet, what a chance that impar- 
" tiality should be added to them ! Your style, 
« Sir, I may venture to say, I saw was uncom- 
« monly good ; I have reason to think your in- 
« formation so : and in the few times I had the 
" pleasure of conversing with you, your good 
" sense and candour made me conclude, that 
" even on a subject which we are foolish enough 
" to make party^ you preserve your judgment 
" unbiassed. I fear I shall not preserve mine 
<< so ; the too kind acknpwledgments that I fre- 
« quently receive from gentlemen of yourcouuJi 
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" try, of the just praise that I paid to merit, will 
" make me at least for the future not very un- 
" prejudiced. If the opinion of so trifling a 
** writer as I am was of any consequence, it 
" would then be worth Scotland's while to let 
" the world know, that when my book was 
" written, I had no reason to be partial to it: — 
" but. Sir, your country will trust to the merit 
" of its natives^ not to foreign testimonials, for 
" its reputation." 

This letter was followed immediately by 
another from Dr. Robertson's Bookseller, Mr. 
Millar- It is dated 27th January 1759, a few 
days before the publication of the book, and con- 
veys very flattering expressions of approbation 
from Dr. Warburton and Mr. Garrick, to both 
of whom copies had been privately sent at the 
Author's request : — expressions, which, though 
they cantiot now add much to a reputation so 
^plidJy established, were gratifying at the time, 
aiad do h^onour to the candour and discernment 
of the writers. 

" I HAVE received," (says Dr. Warburton, in a 
^ote addr^sed to Mr. Millar,) " and read with 
" great pleasure, the new History of Scotland, 
" and will not wait for the judgment of the pub- 
^' lie, to pronounce it a very excellent work. 
" From the Author's apparent love of civil and 
" rdy^ous liberty, I suppose, that were it not 
" for fear of offence, (which every wise man in 
" his situation would fear to give,) he would have 
•* spoken with much more freedom of the Hier- 

Foi. /. c 
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" archical principles of the infant Church of 
« Scotland/' 

Mr. Garrick, beside writing to Millar^ ad- 
dressed himself directly to the Author. " Upon 
«* my word, I was never more entertained in all 
« my life; and though I read it aloud to a friend 
^* and Mrs. Garrick, I finished the three first 
" books at two sittings. I could not help writing 
« ^o Millar, and congratulating him upon this 
*^ great acquisition to his literary trfeasures.— I 
♦* will assure you that there is no Iwe lost (as the 
" saying is) between you and Mrs. Garrick. 
<< She is resolved to see Scotland as soon as my 
^< afiairs will permit : nor do I find her indina^ 
^< tion in the least abated, though I read ypur 
^* Second Book (in which her religion is so ex- 
*^ quisitely haiidled) with idl the malevolent exer- 
^* tion I was master of — but it would not do ; she 
f < thinks you right even in that, and still resolves 
" to see Scotland. In short, if she can give up 
*< the Pope and his trumpery so readily to you, 
<< what must her poor husband think ? I shall 
*< keep in England, J assure you ; f« you have 
f« convinced me how difficult it is to contend 
*< with the Scots in their own country." 

These agreeable anticipations of the public 
voice were, in a few weeks, fuBy confinned by 
a letter from Mr. Strahan, kte printer to His 
Majesty, and a partner of Mr. Milkr's in the 
property of the book. It is the oldest letter of 
Mr. Strahan's that I have observed among Dr. 
Robertscm's papers. Many were a^rwsrds 
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written, in the coufse of a correspondence which 
continued twenty years, and which Dr. Robert- 
son always mentioned with much pleasure, and 
with the strongest testimonies to the worth, the 
liberality, and the discernment of his friend. 
The concluding sentences express strongly the 
opinion which this very competent Judge had 
previously fbrmed of the probable reception of a 
History of Scotland. 

— — " I MOST sincerely wish you joy of your 
*V success, and have not the least doubt but it 
** will have all the good effects upon your future 
** fortune which you could possibly hope for or 
** expect. Much depended on the first perforin- 
** ance; that trial is now happily over, and 
•* henceforth you will sail with a favourable gale. 
** In truth, to acquire such a flood of approba- 
** tion from writing on a subject in itself so un- 
*« popular in this country, is nedther a common 
** nor a cotttemptible conquest.'* * 

By the kindness of Mr. Strahan's sonf I am 
enabled to quote the following passage from Dr. 
Robertson's answer to the foregoing letter : 

" Whew we took leave, on finishing the print- 
^ ing of my book, I had no ejcpectation that it 
** Wats so soon to come through your hands a 
*• second time. The rapidity of its success has 
** not surprised any man more than the Author of 
•* it. I do not affect to think worse of it than is 
" natural for him who made it j and I never was 

* See Appendix to the Life, Note B. 
t Andrew Strahan, Esq. M.P. 
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" much afraid of the subject, which is interest- 
" ing to the English as well as Scots : but a much 
" more moderate success was all I looked for. 
" However, since it has so far outgone my hopes, 
" I enjoy it. I have flattered nobody in order 
" to obtain it, and I have not spared to speak 
" truth of all factions and sects." 

It would be tedious and useless to transcribe 
the complimentary passages which occur in va- 
rious other letters from the Author's friends. 
Lord Royston, the late Sir Gilbert Elliot, Dr. 
Birch, Dr. Douglas, (now Bishop of Salisbury,) 
and Dr. John Blair, (late Prebendary of West- 
minster,) were among the first to perceive and to 
predict the extent of that reputation he was 
about to establish. A few passages from the 
letters addressed to him by Mr.Walpole and 
Mr. David Hume, as they enter more into detail 
concerning his merits as a writer, may, I think, 
be introduced into this memoir without impro- 
priety. 

« Having finished** (says Mr. Walpole) " the 
*« first volume, and made a little progress in the 
" second, I cannot stay till I have finished the 
" latter to tell you how exceedingly I admire 
" the work. Your modesty will make you per- 
" haps suppose these are words of compliment 
" and of course J but as I can give you very 
"good reasons for my approbation, you may 
" believe that I no more flatter your perform- 
" ance, than I have read it superficially, hastily, 
** or carelessly. 
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" The style is most pure, proper, and equal ; 
"•* is very natural and easy, except now and then 
" where, as I may justly call it, you are forced 
" to translate from bad writers. You will agree 
" with me, Sir, that an historian who writes from 
*^ other authorities cannot possibly always have 
" as flowing a style as an author whose narra- 
" tive is dictated from his own knowledge. 
" Your perspicuity is most beautiful, your rcla- 
" tion always interesting, never languid j and 
" you have very extraordinarily united two 
" merits very difficult to be reconciled; I mean, 
" that, though you have formed your history 
" into pieces of information, each of which 
" would make a separate memoir, yet the whole 
" is hurried on into one uninterrupted story. 
** I assiure you I value myself on the first dis- 
** tinction, especially as Mr. Charles Townshend 
" made the same remark. You have preserved 
" the gravity of history without any formality, 
" and you have at the same time avoided what I 
" am now running into, antithesis and conceit. 
" In short. Sir, I don't know where or what 
" history is written with more excellencies : — 
^^ and when I say this, you may be siu'e I do not 
" forget your impartiality. — But, Sir, I will 
" not woimd your bashfulftess with more enco- 
" miums ; yet the public will force you to hear 
" them. I never knew justice so rapidly paid 
" to a work of so deep and serious a kind ; for 
** deep it is, and it must be great sense that could 
" penetrate so far into human nature, consider- 

c 3 
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" ing how little you have been conversant with 
« the world/' 

The long and uninterrupted friendship iidiich 
subsisted between Dr. Robertson and Mr. Hume 
is well known: and it is certainly a circumstance 
highly honourable to both, when we consider 
the wide diversity of their sentiments on the most 
important subjects, and the tendency which the 
coincidence of their historical labours would na* 
turally have had to excite rivalship and jealousy 
in less liberal minds. The passages I am now 
to quote from Mr. Hume's letters place in a most 
amiable light the characters both of the writer 
and of his correspondent. 

" You have very good cause to be satisfied 
" with the success of your Histoiy, aa far as it can 
** be judged of from a few weeks' publication. 
^ I have not heard of one who does not praise it 
" warmly; and were I to enumerate all those 
" whose suifrages I have either heard in its fa- 
" vour, or been told <rf, I should fill my letter 
" with a list of names. Mallet told me that he 
<^ was sure there was no Englishman capable of 
** composing such a work. The town will have 
" it that you was educated at Oxford^ thinking it 
" impossible for amereuntravelled Scotchman to 
'* produce such language. In sJ^ort, you oiay de« 
" pdnd on tiie success ofyour work, and thatyour 
*^ name is known very much to your advantage. 
" I am. diverting myself with tihe notion how 
*^ much you will profit by tiie applause of my 
*^ enemies in Scotland. Had you and I. been 
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« such fools as to have given Way to jealousy, 
«« to hav^ entertained animosity and malignity 
<< against each other, and to have rent all our 
<< acquaintance into parties, what a noble 
** amusement we should have exhibited to the 
" blockheads^ which now they are likely to be 
" disappointed of. AD the people whose friend- 
" ship or judgment either of us value, are 
" friends to both, atKi will be pleased with the 
** success of both, as we will be with that of 
** each other* I declare to you I have not of a 
*^ long time had a more sensible pleasure than 
" the good reception of your History has given 
** me within this fortnight/* 

I CANi^OT deny myself the satisfaction of 
transcribing a few paragraphs from another 
letter of Mr. Hume's, dated the 20th of the 
same month. " I am afraid that toy letters will 
" be tedious and disagreeable to you by their 
" uniformity. Nothing but continued and un- 
" varied accounts of the same thing must in 
*« tiht^ end prove disgustii^. Yet since you 
" win hear me speak on this subject^ I cannot 
<' help it, and must fatigue your eaiis as much 
" as ours aife in this place by endless, and re-^ 
" peated, asid noisy praises of the History of 
" Scotland^ Dt. Douglas told me yesterdj^ 
•^ that he had seen the Bishop of Norwich, who 
" had just bought the book from the high ctoro- 
" mendations he heard of it from Mr. Legge. 
" Mallet told me that Lord Mansfield is at a 
" loss whether he shall most esteem the matter 
" or the style. Elliot told me, that being in 

c 4 
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" company with George Grenville, that Gentle- 
" mail was speaking loud in the same key. Our 
" friend pretended ignorance ; said he knew the 
" Author, and if he thought the book good for 
" any thing, would send for it and read it. Send 
" for it by all means, (said Mr. Grenville,) you 
" have not read a better book of a long time. 
" But, said Elliot, I suppose, although the mat- 
" ter may be tolerable, as the Author was never 
" on this side the Tweed till he wrote it, it must 
<* be very barbarous in the expression. By no 
" means, cried Mr. Grenville ; had the Author 
«< lived all his life in London, and in the best 
" company, he could not have expressed himself 
" with greater elegance and purity. Lord Lyt- 
** telton seems to think that since the time of 
" St. Paul there scarce has been a better writer 
" than Dr. Robertson. Mr. WaJpole triumphs 
" in the success of his favourites the Scotchi 

'* &c. &c. &c.'* 

* # * * 

" The great success of your book, besides its 
" real merit, is forwarded by its prudence, and 
« by the deference paid to established opinions. 
" It gains also by its being your first perform- 
" ance, and by its surprising the public, who are 
" not upon their guard against it. By reason of 
** these two circumstances justice is more readily 
•« done to its merit, which, however, is really so 
*^ great, that I believe there is scarce another 
« instance of a first performance being so near 
** perfection.'** 

* See Appendix to the Life, Note C% 
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Of this work, so flattering to the Author by its 
first success, no fewer than fourteen editions were 
published before his death, and he had the satis- 
faction to see its popularity increase to the last, 
notwithstanding the repeated assaults it had to 
encounter from various writers, distinguished by 
their controversial acuteness, and seconded by 
all the prepossessions which are likely to influence 
the opinions of the majority of readers. The 
character of Mary has been delineated anew, 
and the tale of her misfortunes has again been 
told, with no common powers of expression and 
pathos, by an Historian more indulgent to her 
errors, and more undistinguishing in his praise : 
but, after all, it is in the History of Dr. Robert- 
son that every one still reads the transactions of 
her reign ; and such is his skilful contrast of 
light and shade, aided by the irresistible charm 
of his narration, that the story of the beautiful 
and unfortunate Queen, as related by him, ex- 
cites on the whole a deeper interest in her for- 
tunes, and a more lively sympathy with her fate, 
than have been produced by all the attempts to 
canonize her memory, whether inspired by tiie 
sympathetic zeal of tiie Romish church, or the 
enthusiasm of Scottish chivalry. 

In perusing the letters addressed to Dr. Ro- 
bertson, on the publication of this book, it is 
somewhat remarkable that I have not found one 
in which he is charged with the slightest unfair- 
ness towards the Queen ; and that, on the con- 
trary, almost all his correspondents accuse him 
of an undue prepossession in her favour. << I ant 
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" afraid,'* (says Mr. Hume,) " that you, as well 
" as myself, have drawn Mary's character with 
" too great softenings. She was undoubtedly a 
** violent woman at all times. You will see in 
" Munden proofs of the utmost rancour agaiilst 
" her innocent, good-natured, dutiful son. She 
•• certainly disinherited him. What think you 
" of a conspiracy for kidnapping him, and deli- 
" vering him a prisoner to the King of Spain, 
" never to recover his liberty till he should turn 
« Catholic?— Tell Goodall, that if h^ ean 
" but give me up Queen Mary, I hope to satisfy 
" him in every thing else ; and he wiU have th« 
<< pleasure of seeing John Knox and the Re* 
• " formers made very ridicidous.*' 

" It is plain,'* (says Mr. Wdpole,) " that y<m 
** wish to excuse Mary ; and ytt it is so plain 
" that you never violate truth in her favour^ 
*/ that I own I think still worse of her than I 
" did, since I read your Hist6ry.'* 

Dr. Birch expresses himself nuch to the 
same purpose. " If the second volume of the 
" State Papers of Lord Burleigh, poblisdied since 
« Christmas here, had appeared before yaor 
<< History bad been finished, it would have ftrr-* 
<< nished you with reasons for entertaining aleM 
<^ favourable opinimi <^ Maiy Queen af Scoti in 
<^ one or two points, than yo«i setni at pretfMft 
** possessed of.** 

Dr« John Blai& too, in a letter dated fi^tn 
London, observes to Dr« Robertson, that <^ thd 
^ only general objectieti to higwcfik was feuttdtid 
^ on his teodeniess ibr Quem Maiy/*«^ «< LoM 
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«* Chesterfield, (says he,) though he approves 
** much of your History, told me, that he finds^ 
^* this to be a bias which no Scotchman can get 
** the better oV 

I WOULD not be understood, by quoting these 
passages, to give any opinion upon the subject to 
which they refer. It is a subject whifeh I havc^ 
never examined with attention, and which, I 
must confess, never excited my curiosity. What* 
ever judgment we form concerning the points in 
dispute, it leads to no general conclusion coq^ 
ceiTiing human affiiirs, nor throws any new light 
on human character. Like any other historical 
question, in which the evidence has been indus- 
triously darkened by the arts of contending par- 
ties, the proofs o£ Mary's innocence or guilt may 
furnish an amusing and harmless emplo3m^nt to 
the leisure of the antiquary ; but at this distance 
of time, it is diflSicult to conceive how prejudice 
or compassion should enter into the discussion, 
or should magnify it into an object of important 
^md serious research. With respect to Dr. Ro- 
bertson's narrative, in particular, it is sufficiently 
manifest, that whatever inaccuracies may be 
detected in it by the labours of succeeding 
ijiM}uirerSy they can never furnish to the portiw 
zans of Mary, any ground for impeaching hift 
candour and good faith as a Writer. All his 
prepossessions (if he had any oh this subject) must 
have been in favour of the Queen ^ for it was 
chiefly from the powerful interest excited by her 
story, that he could hope for popularity with the 
multitude ; and it was only by the romantic pic- 
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tures which her name presents to the fancy, that 
he could accommodate to the refinement of mo- 
dem taste, the annals of a period, where perfidy, 
cruelty, and bigotry, appear in all their horrors ; 
unembellished by those attractions which, in other 
states of society, they have so often assumed, 
and which, how much soever the^ may afflict the 
moralist, yet facilitate and adorn the labours of 
the Historian. 

Among the various circumstances that distin- 
guish Dr. Robertson's genius and taste in the exe- 
cution of this work, the address with which he 
interweaves the personal history of the Queen 
with the general events he records, is not the 
least remarkable. Indeed, without the aid of so 
interesting a character, the affairs of Scotland, 
during the period he treats of, could not have 
derived, even from his hand, a sufficient import- 
ance and dignity to engage the curiosity of the 
present age. 

Another difficidty arising also from his subject, 
he appears to me tohave surmounted with exquisite 
skill. In relating the transactions of aforeign coun- 
try, however remote the period, and however anti- 
quated the manners, it is easy for an Historian tQ 
avoid in his narrative, whatever might lessen the 
dignity of the actors, or lower the tone of his com- 
position. The employment of expressions debased 
by common and trivial use is superseded by the ne- 
cessity he is under to translate from one language 
into another ; and the most insignificant of his de- 
tails derive a charm from the novelty of the scenery. 
The writer too, who, in this island, employs hia 
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genius on the ancient history of England, ad- 
dresses himself to readers already enamoured of 
the subject, and who listen with fond preposses- 
sions to the recital of facts consecrated in their 
imaginations by the tale of the nursery. Even a 
description of old English manners, expressed in 
the obsolete dialect of former centuries, pleases by 
its simplicity and truth ; and while it presents to 
us those retrospects of the past on which the mind 
loves to dwell, has no tendency to awaken any 
mean or ludicrous images. But the influence of 
Scottish associations, so far as it is favourable to 
antiquity, is confined to Scotchmen alone, and 
furnishes no resources to the writer who aspires to 
a place among the English classics. Nay, such is 
the effect of that provincial situation to which 
Scotland is now reduced, that the transactions o^ 
former ages are apt to convey to ourselves ex- 
aggerated conceptions of barbarism, from the un- 
couth and degraded dialect in which they are re- 
<:orded. To adapt the history of such a coimtry 
to the present standard of British taste, it was ne-^ 
cessary for the Author not only to excite an in- 
terest for names which, to the majority of his 
readers, were" formerly indifferent or unknown, 
but, what was still more difficult, to unite in his por- 
traits the truth of nature with the softenings of 
art, and to reject whatever was unmeaning or of- 
fensive in the drapery, without effacing the cha- 
racteristic garb of the times. In this task of " con- 
quering** (as Livy expresses it) ** the rudeness of 
antiquity by the art of writing,** they alone are 
able to judge how far Dr. Robertson has suc- 
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ceeded, ^w^ho have compared his work with the 
materials out of which it was formed. 

Nor are these sacrifices to modem taste incon- 
sistent with the fidelity of a history which records 
the transactions of former ages. On the contrary, 
they aid the judgment of the reader in forming a 
philosophical estimate of the condition and cha- 
racter of our ancestors, by counteracting that 
strong bias of the mind which confounds human 
nature and human life with the adventitious and 
^ver-changing attire which they borrow from 
iashion. When we read the compositions of Bu- 
chanan in his native tongue ; — abounding i^ 
idioms which are now appropriated to the most 
illiterate classes of the people, and accompanied 
with an orthography which suggests the coarsest 
forms of Scottish pronunciation ; — how difficult 
.iio we find it to persuade ourselves, that we are 
Conversing with a writer, whose Latin produc-^ 
tions vie with the best models of antiquity ! No 
fact can illustrate more strongly the necessity of 
correcting our common impressions concerning 
the ancient state of Scotland, by translating, not 
only the antiquated style of our forefathers into a 
more modem phraseology, but by translating (if I 
may use the expression) their antiquated fashions 
into the corresponding fashions of our own times. 

The peculiar circumstances of Scotland sitice 
the union of the crowns, are extremely apt to 
Warp our ideas with respect to its previous His- 
tory. The happy but slow effects produced by 
the union of the kingdoms do not extend beyond 
the memory pf some of our contemporaries ; suid 
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the traditions we have received concerning the 
condition of pur immediate predecessors are apt 
to impress ns with a belief, that, at a still earlier 
period, the gloom was proportionably more deep 
and universal. It requires an effort of reflection 
to conceive the effects which must have resulted 
from the residence of a court ; and it is not, 
perhaps, easy for us to avoid under-rating the 
importance of that court while it existed. During 
the long and intimate intercourse with England, 
which preceded the disputed succession between 
Bruce and Baliol, it was certainly not without 
its share of that *< barbaric pomp" which was 
then affi^^ted by the English Sovereigns ; nor, 
under our later kings, connected as it was with 
the court of France, could it be altogether un- 
ttnctured with those envied manners and habits, 
of which that country has been always regarded 
a^ the parent soil, and which do not seem to be 
the native growth of either part of our island. 
These circumstances, accordingly, (aided, per- 
haps, in no inconsiderable degree, by the field of 
ambition presented by an opulent Hierarchy,) 
appear to have operated powerfully on the na- 
tional spirit and genius. The studies which were 
thai valued in other parts of Europe, were cul- 
tivated by many of our countrymen with distin- 
guished success. Nor was their own vernacular 
tongue neglected by those, whose rank or situa?- 
tiofi destmed them fbr public affairs. At the 
aara, more particularly, when Dr. Robertaon'H 
History closes, it was so rapidly assuming a more 
regular fi>rm, that, excepting by a di£ferent sys- 
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tern of orthography, and a few inconsiderable 
pecidiarities of dialect, the epistolary style of some 
of our Scottish statesmen is hardly distinguish- 
able from that of Queen Elizabeth*s ministers. 

This aera was followed by a long and melan- 
choly period, equally fatal to morals and to 
refinement ; and which had scarcely arrived at its 
complete termination when Dr. Robertson ap- 
peared as an Author ; aspiring at once to adorn the 
monuments of former times, when Scotland was 
yet a kingdom, and to animate his countrymen 
by his example, in reviving its literary honours. 

Before quitting this first work of Dr. Robert- 
son, I must not omit to mention (what forms the 
strongest testimony of its excellence) the severe 
trial it had to undergo in the public judgment, by 
appearing nearly at the same time with that vo- 
lume of Mr. Hume's History, which involves an 
account of Scottish ai&irs during the reigns of 
Queen Mary and King James.- — It is not my inten- 
tion to attempt a parallel of these two eminent 
writers : nor, indeed, would the sincerity of their 
nautual attachment, and the lively recollection of 
it which still remains with many of their common 
friends, justify me in stating their respective 
merits in the way of opposition. Their peculiar 
excellencies, besides, were of a kind so different, 
that they might be justly said (in the language 
which a Roman Critic employs in speaking of 
Livy and Sallust) to he pares magis qtum smiles. 
They divide between them the honour of having 
jjupplied an important blank in English literaturei, 
by enabling their countrymen to dispute the palm 
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of historical writing Mdth the other nations of 
Europe. Many have since followed their ex- 
ample, in attempting to bestow interest and oma^ 
ment on different portions of British story ; but 
the public voice sufficiently acquits me of any 
partiality when I say, that hitherto they have 
only been followed at a distance. In this respect, 
I may with confidence apply to them the pane- 
gyric which Quinctilian pronounces on the two 
great Historians of Ancient Greece; — and, per- 
haps, if I were inclined to characterise the beau- 
lies most prominent in each, I might, without 
much impropriety, avail myself of the contrast 
with which that panegyric concludes. 

" HisTORiAM multi scripsere, sed nemo du- 
•' bitat, duos longe caeteris praeferendos, quorum 
*' diversa virtus laudem pene est parem conse- 
^* cuta. Densus et brevis et semper instans sibi 
^ Thucydides. Delcis et candidus et fiisus He- 
-** rodotus. Hie concitatis, hie remissis aflec- 
** tibus melior. Hie vi, hie voluptate." 



SECTION IL 

Progress ofDr* Robertson'^ Literary Plans and 
Undertakings. — History of the Reign of the 
Emperor Charles V. 

DURING the time that the History of Scot- 
land was in the press, Dr. Robertson 
removed with his family from Gladsmuir to 
Edinburgh, in consequence of a priesentation 
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which he ha4 received ta one of the churches 
of that city. His pref^rmeHts now miiltiplied 
rapidly. ](n 17^9» he was appointed Chaplain 
of Stirling Castle ; in 176I, one of His Mar 
}esty*i5 Chaplains in ordinary for Scotland i and 
in 1762,^ he was chosen Principal of thi3 Uni- 
versity. Two yea^irs afterwards,, the oiB^e oC 
King's Historiographer for Scotland (with a 
$«Jiary of two hundi?^ pounds a-year) was re* 
vived in his favow. 

Thi?^, revenue ^swg from these diflerent ap* 
l^uin^mtents,. though %* exceeding what had ever 
feeen enjoyed before by any Presbyterian Clwgy- 
man in Scotland, did not satisl^ the 2^al of somne 
of Dr. Robertson's admirers, who, mortified at 
^ narrowr field which thjis part of the island 
afiford^d to his ao^J^tion, wished to c^n to it 
t)^e C9,reer of the English churqh* References 
to $Ui(?h ^ project, occur in letters addressed to 
bim about this time by Sir Gilbert BUiol;, Mr. 
Hume, and I^^ John Blair. What aniw^r he 
returned to them, I have not been able to 
learn ; but, as the subject is mentioned once 
only by each of these gentlemen, it is probable 
that his disapprobation W^. expressed in those 
decideii terms which became the consistency and 
dignity of his chafact^r. 

Dr. Robertson's own ambition was, in the 
mean time, directed to a different object. Soon 
afte? ti^ pubtecatiQn of hi#. S^tiph Hietpxy, we 
find him con^yltii^ I^s {Hends aboi^t tho^ choice 
of wQtfe^ histwical fiHifeapcfcj .rT-a»3«ouif toy arid 
new hm^h tQ 1^^ he hsd ajrciady a^Q^mp^d. 
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Df . Joha Blair uiged \mk s£rc»igly our tUs occa- 
i»oii to write a coin|dete Histcwry of Englaistd ; 
and meiiJtkxBied to hiiit, as an indviceme&t, a cenv 
versatioik between Lord Chesterfidd and Ci^onel 
Irwin, in which the former said, tibat he wonld 
n^ot serufle, if Dr. Robertson would undertake 
sioidt ai work, to nfeove, in the House of Peersr, 
tba^ hie> should have public encouragemenl to 
enahle him to carry id into executioii.. But this^ 
proposal he waa prevented from Ketenii^ to^ by 
his uSiWilliiiigness to lonterfere with Mr. Hume ; 
althou^ it cuniicidied with a &vouritepbn wliick 
he himself had fomned at a vo^y eaidy peckab of 
his h^fe* The two^ subjects which appear to'ha;ve 
chiefly £v£ded \m ehoitre weve,. tbe History of 
Greece^ and that otf the Emperov Chaarles the 
Eilith. Betweten these h^ heskated Ibng, babnC'- 
in^ their cooipaiatiTe achrantages and disadv^n-^ 
t^es^ aoad avaffing himself of all the lighted tiiat 
his correspondenl^ coold impairt to himv Mr; 
Walpide and Mr. MKmie txiok a^moDepecidliiaffin''' 
teireabin his ddiberations^anddiBeussedttluesab- 
J00t wi1& him at length in^ Tarioas lettteis. i shali 
ostract a) few passages fix)]iv these; Th& cqiiaions 
of sudv writersi iipoiv sucb a^ quesfcioiiJ cannot £aii 
to be' genetaliy ihtenststiiig ; and some of the 
hmtsitiiey sugt^esttina^peBhapsi be useful to^tiiiose 
wbo^ conscious of their own piowers^ are dis- 
poffiifid to) s^^et thair the field> of hii9tDrici^> com- 
position is exhaustedt 

TiflU followiflg passages:^ ara* copied from* a 
tetter of Mr: Waip^, dhted:4«h Marck Vl&% 
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" If I can throw in any additional temptation 
" to your disposition for writing, it is worth my 
<* while, even at the hazard of my judgment and 
" my knowledge, both of which however are smaU 
*.* enough to make me tender of them. Before 
** I read your History, I should probably have 
" been glad to dictate to you, and (I wUl ven- 
" ture to say it — it satirizes nobody but my- 
*.* self) should have thought I did honour to an 
" obscure Scotch Clergyman, by directing his 
*5 studies with my superior lights and abilities* 
** How you have saved me, Sir, from making a 
" ridiculous figure, by making so great an one 
" yourself! But could I suspect, that a^man I 
" believe much younger, and whose dialect I 
" scarce understood, and who came to me with 
<* all the diffidence and modesty of a very 
<* middling author, and who I was told had 
*J passed his life in a small living near Edin-^ 
^* biurgh } could I suspect that he had not only 
<* written what all the world/ now allows the. 
<* best modem history,, but that he had written 
f« it in the purest English, and with as much 
<< seeming knowledge of men and courts as 
** if he had passed all his life in important 
<< embassies? Jn short. Sir, I have not power to 
*} make you, what you ought to be, a Minister 
" of State— but I will do all I can, I will sti- 
*y mulate you to continue writing, and I shall 
" do it without presumption. 
; « I SHOULD, like either of the subjects you 
*f mention^ a»d I can figure one or two others 
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" that woiild shine in your hands. In one light 
" the History of Greece seems preferable. You 
" know all the materials for it that can possibly 
" be had. It is concluded j it is ckar of all 
" objections ; for perhaps nobody but I should 
" run wildly into passionate fondness for liberty, 
" if I was writing about Greece. It even 
" might, I think, be made agreeably new, and 
*' /A«^ by comparing the extreme difference of 
" their manners and ours, particularly in the 
" article of finances, a system almost new in 
" the world. 



^* With regard to the History of Charles V., 
** it is a magnificent subject, and worthy of you. 
" It is more : it is fit for you ; for you have 
" shewn that you can write on ticklish subjects 
«< with the utmost discretion, and on subjects of 
** religious party with temper and impartiality. 
«« Besides, by what little I have skimmed of 
" History myself, I have seen how many niis- 
•* takes, how many prejudices, may easily be 
*< detected : and though mi^ch has been written 
<* on that age, probably truth still remains to 
" be written of it. Yet I have an objection 
" to this subject. Though Charles V. was in a 
*< manner the Emperor of Europe, yet he was 
" a German or a Spaniard. Consider, Sir, 
" by what you must have found in writing 
" the History of Scotland, how diflScult it 
" would be for the most penetrating genius of 
** anotlier country to give an adequate idea of 
" Scottish story. So much of all transactions 
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w must tike their rise from, md dqpcnd on, 
^ natiimsl laws, customs, and ideas, tliat I am 
^ persuaded a native i¥Oidd always discover 
" great loistakes in a foreign writer. Greece, 
^ indeed, is a foreign country ; but no Greek 
" is dive to disprove one. 

^ There are two other subjects which I have 
^ sometimes had a mind to treat myself; though 
•« my naming one of them will tell you why I did 
. " not. ItwQs Hie History of Learning. Perhaps, 
<* indeed, it is a work which could not be exe- 
" cuted unless intended by a young man from 
•* his first looking on a book with reflection. The 
** other is the Histcwy of what I may in one light 
** call the most remarkable period of the world, 
" by containing a succession of five good Princes : 
•* 1 need not ,say, they were Nerva, Trajan, 
•^ Adrian, and the two Antonines. Not to men- 
<< tion, that no part almost of the Roman His- 
** tory has been well written from the death of 
«* Domitian, this period would be the fairest pat- 
" tern for use, if History ccin ever effect what she 
** so much pretends to, doing good. I should 
^< be tempted to call it the History qfHvmanity; 
<< for though Trajan and Adrian had private 
^ vices that disgraced them as men, as Princes 
^ they approached to perfection. Marcus Au- 
«' relius arrived still nearer, perhaps with a little 
<< ostentation ; yet vanity is an amii^blemachine, 
*< if it operates to benevolence. Antoninus Pius 
*< seems to have been as good as human nature 
" royalized can be. Adrian's persecution of the 
^ Chrtttians would be objected, but th^i it is 
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** much cotttroverted. I am tto admirer of dec- 
«* live monarchies ; and yet it is remarkable, that 
" when Aurdiui's diadem descended to his na- 
<« ttirtd heir, not to the heir of hi^ virtues, the 
** line of beneficence was extinguished ; ft)i- 1 am 
« dotry to say that hereditary and bad are almost 
** iByn»nymous.-i-But I am sensible, Sir, that I 
** am a bad advisei- for you ; the chastity, the 
^ purity, the good seftse and regularity of your 
'^ manner, that unity yi3U mention, and of which 
«* yon are the greatest master, should not be Ifed 
** astray by the licentious frankness, and, I hope, 
*« hottest indignation df my way of thinking. 
** I may be a fitter companion than a guide j 
^ and it is with most sincere «eal, that I offer 
** myself to contribu* any assistance in my pow» 
** towaids polishing your future work^ ^atfevef- 
«« it shall be. You want little help ; I can givfe 
" little ; and indeed I, who am taxed with iu- 
<* cotrectnes^s, should not assume airs of a cor^. 
^ rectot-. My Caialogtit I intended should have 
** been exact enough in style : it has iiot been 
** thbugirt so by some : I tell you, that yefu may 
** not trust me too mueh. Mr* Gray, a vety per- 
« feet )\x&ge, has sometimes censured me fefr 
« pnarKamentary phrases, fkmiliar to me, as yoitr 
'^< Scotch law is to you. I might plead for my 
** inaccuracies, that the greatei* part of my btyok 
" was written with people talking in the room ; 
<^ but that is no excuse to myself, \^ho intended 
« it t'Gt cmtect. Howe^e^, h k easief to remfaA 
** inaccttracies in the tvnrk of ano^er tfewi in 
*^ 6fte?s d^ti J and, siiiee ym tottfmand m^, I 
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^^ will go again over your second volume, witii 
** an eye to the slips, alight in which I certainly 
" did not intend my second examination of iV 

In transcribing some of these paragraphs, as 
Well as in the other extracts I have borrowed 
firom Mr. Walpole's letters, I must acknowledge, 
that I have been less influenced by my own pri^ 
vate judgment, than by my deference for the 
partiality which the puUic has long entertained 
for this popular and £i^iionabIe Writer. Of 
the literaiy talents of an author on wJic»di so 
much flattery has been lavished^ it does nc^ 
become me to speak disre^ectfully ; nor would 
' I be understood to detract from his merits in 
his own peculiar and very limited walk of his- 
torical disqui^ticm: but I should be wanting 
to myself, if I were not to avow, that in the 
foregoing quotation, my object was rather to 
gratify the curiosity of others, than to record 
a testimony which I consider as of any impor- 
tance to Dr. Robertson's fame. The value g€ 
praise, besides, whatever be tJie abilities of him 
who bestows it, depends on the opinion we 
entertain of his candour and sincerity ; qualities 
which it will be difficult to allow to Mr. Walpole, 
after comparing the various passages quoted 
in this memoir, with the sentiments he ex- 
presses on the same subject, in his posthumous 
publication. 

For the length of the following extract from 
a letter of Mr. Hume's, no such apology is ne- 
cessary. The matter is valuable in itself; — * and 
the olbjections stated to the age of Charles V. 
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^s a subject for history, form the highest pos- 
sible panegyric on the abilities of the Writer, 
by whom the difficulties which appeared so 
formidable to Mr. Hume, were so successfiilly 
surmounted. , 

" I HAVE frequently thought, and talked with 
" our common friends upon the subject of your 
" letter. There always occurred to us several 
" difficulties with regard to every subject we 
•* could propose. The ancient Greek History 
** has several recommendations, particularly the 
** good authors from which it must be drawn : 
" but this same circumstance becomes an ob- 
** jection, when more narrowly considered : for 
*^ what can you do in most places with these 
** authors but transcribe and translate them? 
** No letters or state-papers from which you 
** could correct their errors, or authenticate 
** their narration, or supply their defects. Be- 
** sides, RoUin is so well wrote with respect to 
** style, that with superficisd people it passes for 
** Sufficient. There is one Dr. Leland, who has 
" lately wrote the Life of Philip of Macedon. 
" which is one of the best periods. The book, 
" they tell me, is perfectly well wrote ; yet it 
'^ has had such small sale, and has so little ex- 
** cited the attention of the public, that the 
" Author has reason to think his labour thrown 
away. I have not read the book ; but by the 
siae, I should judge it to be too particular. 
It is a pretty large quarto. I think a book 
rfthat size sufficient for the whole History of 
Greece till the death of Philip : and I doubt 
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" not but such a work would be suecesifu]^ 
<< notwiliistaiiding all these discouraging cir^ 
<< cumstances. The subject is noble, and EoUiil 
" is by no means equal to it. 

" I OWN, I like still less your project of th€ 
« Age of Charles the Fifth. That subject is 
" disjointed; and yoor Hero, who is the sol6 
^< <xmnexion, is not very interesting. A wm- 
*< peteat knowledge at least k required of the 
** «tai3e aj^ constitution <rf the en^pire ; of th^ 
" several kingdoms of Spain, of Italy, of thiS 
*« Low Countries ; whieh it would be the work 
<< of half a life to acquire ) and> though sOm6 
^ ** paits of the story may be entert^ning, there 
** would be many dry and barren; and the 
<* whole i&eems not to have any gn^t cha^tns% 

" But I would not willingly start ofcgections 
f^ to these schemes^ unless I had sometiiing t6 
<^ propose which would be plausible ; and I i^all 
<< mention to you an idea^ which has som^iines 
<< |)lea8ed me, and which I had once entertained 
« thoughts of attempting. You may observe that 
« among modem readars> Hutapch is in every 
" translation tte chief favourite of Uie Ancient^. 
«« Numberless transktioits, and numberless tdi-- 
<^ tions have been made of him in all languages ; 
*< and no translation has been so ill done as not 
<< to be successful. Tliough tiiose who r^ the 
^< originals never put htm in compsoison either 
<< with Thucydides or Xenophon, he always at- 
^* taches more the reailer in the transdalioli ; a 
<< pro<^ that tire idea and eiceesftio^ of his work 
^< is> in the maaii> happy. Kow^ I wotdd have 
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« yon think of writing modem Uves, somewhat 
«* after that manner : not to enter into a detail 
•« of the actions, but to mark the manners of the 
" great Personages by domestic stories, by re- 
«* markable sayings, and by a general sketch of 
•* their lives and adventures. You see that in 
** Plutarch the Life of Caesar may be read in half 
*« an hour. Wereyouto write the Life of Henry 
*^ the Fourth of France after that model, you 
** might pillage all the pretty stories in Sully, 
^* and speak more of his mistresses than of his 
^* battles. In short, you might gather the flower 
*• of all Modern History, in this manner : The 
" remarkable Popes, the Kings of Sweden, the 
^ great discoverers aiid conquerors of the New 
** World} even the eminent men of letters might 
*« furnish you with matter, and the quick dis- 
" patch of every different w<Mrk would encou- 
" rage you to begin a new one. If one volume 
« were successful, you might compose another 
" at your leisure, and the field is inexhaustible. 
« There are persons whom you might meet with 
" in the corners of History, so to cqpeak, who 
« would be a subject of entert^ment quite 
** unexpected ; and as long as you live, you 
** might give and receive amusement by such a 
«* WOTk. Even your son, if be had a talent for 
** history, would succeed to the subject, and his 
^< son to him. I shall insist no farther on diis 
** idea ; because, if it strikes your fancy, you 
^ wiU easily perceive all its advantages, and, by 
« farther thought, all its dfficulties." 
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After much deliberation, Dr. Robertson re- 
solved to undertake the History of Charles V. — 
a determination not less fortunate for the public 
than for his own fame ; as it engaged him, unex- 
pectedly perhaps, in a train of researches not 
confined to the period, or to the quarter of the 
globe that he had originally in view ; but which, 
opening as he advanced new and more magnifi- 
cent prospects, attracted his curiosity to two of 
the greatest and most interesting subjects of spe- 
culation in the History of Human Aifairs ; — 
the enterprizes of modem ambition in the 
, Western World, and the traces of ancient wisdom 
and arts existing in the East. 

The progress of the work, however, was inter- 
rupted for some time, about a year after its 
commencement, by certain circumstances which 
induced him to listen more favourably than for- 
merly to the entreaties of those friends who 
urged him to attempt a History of England. 
The motives that weighed with him on this oc- 
casion are fully explained in a correspondence 
still extant, in which there are various parti-* 
culars tending to illustrate his character and his 
literary views. 

From a letter of the late Lord Cathcart to Dr. 
Robertson, (dated 20th July I76I,) the revival 
of this project would appear to have originated 
in a manner not a little flattering to the vanity 
of an author. 

....." Lord Bute told me the King's 
" thoughts, as well as his own, with respect to 
" your History of Scotland, and a wish His 
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•* Majesty had expressed to see a History of Eng- 
** land by your pen. His Lordship assured me, 
" every source of information which Govem- 
** ment can command would be opened to you ; 
" and that great, laborious, and extensive as the 
** work must be, he would take care your en- 
«* couragement should be proportioned to it. 
^* He seemed to be aware of some objections 
^* you once had, founded on the apprehension 
" of clashing or interfering with Mr. David 
** Hume, who is your friend j but as your per- 
•* formance and his will be upon plans so differ- 
** ent from each other, and as his will, in point 
** of time, have so much the start of yours, 
** these objections did not seem to him such as, 
«* upon reflection, were likely to continue to 
** have much weight with you. ...... 

..•..•" I MUST add, that though I did 
*< not think it right to enquire particularly into 
«* Lord Bute's intentions before I knew a little 
<< of your mind, it appeared to me plain, that 
*< they were higher than any views which can 
« open to you in Scotland, and which, I believe, 
^« he would think inconsistent with the atten- 
<• tion the other subject would necessarily re- 
** quire." 

A PAPER which has been accidentally pre. 
served among the letters addressed to Dr. Ro^ 
bertson by his friends, enables me to state his 
sentiments with respect to the foregoing pro- 
posal, in his own words. It is in Dr. Robert- 
son's hand-writing, and is marked on the back 
as " An imperfect Sketch of his Answer to 
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« Loid Catbctrt'& Letter of July 20th/* The 
followixig extracts contain all those parts oS it 
which are cojwiected with the preset of the 
EaagUsh History. 

,..•.« Aftek the first publication o£ the 
" History of Scotlapad, and the favouraUe re^ 
<< ceptioa^i it met witK I had both very tempting 
** o^rs> from bookseUers^ a^d very confident 
<< aasuraacei^ oi pubHc eiaiCoura^mei%t9 if I 
" would undertake the History of England* 
" But as Mr. Hume, with whoaa, notwith- 
** standing the coatrariety of om sentinaente 
" both in religioi* a»d politics, I live ia ^ea* 
" friendship^, was at that time in the middle of 
" the suia^t, n0» coBsideratioaa of interest or 
<< repttt9(ki<m would induce me to* break in 
*< upou a field of whoch he had takea prior 
" po6ses«ion; and I determiaed that my inter- 
" fbtemi^ wkh him ^uld nei^er be any ob- 
« structbOOi toi thtr side or success of his work. 
" Nojr dior I yefc r^ent n^ haying resisted 9^ 
<' many sdybei^ionst to^ dtc^ M» w^cin^m 
« ]^. the, €sm^ I now thkik is entiuely' changed. 
'^ His Ifiistmy wift haver bmn piWiisfaied several 
*^ y^sm. ImiIqi^ «iiiy w(^ of n^«ie on th^ sanie 
" subject can appear ; its first run will nQti be 
*^ waweA bjr any ^awfting^ witi* ms, asvl it will 
<^ have taliea th^: stotHm in ^mli^e^vsiffy^^m 
'< M^U^l^Qiigstoiife TL})ifk9i^iJm^ik^'o^ 
« whkhc I timught, and «titfe tlnsilfe aor w^gh^ 
*^ at.lfeat tfoiftfc »akjBS oo^ jraprewwaon' oBt mft at 

ther lii^liiilk( Hfirtoi}? to? mryssotf, tO) the worlds 
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" 9^ %Q hina, Besidesi, ow wanner of yiemng 

^ that (as wi^ the C9&e m om Ust books) both 
•^ m^y m^irktsm tbeiir Qwn rank,^ have their own 
<< partisafii^y. and posisi^ss thei? own mejril;,. with- 
«^ out hurting ^mh other. 

<^ X AM se^^Me how exteo^ive and laborious 
<« the undertaking i* ^^ ^^^ I could not pro- 
. *^ pose to execute it in the manner I could wish, 
^ andf ijm pubfie m^ e!:^eet» wk<9s I shall be 
^^ ^labled ta con^eefate my wJanoie time asid in- 
** duflitry to it\ Tl^xigh I am not weary of my 
" profe^on,, nor vnah eveir to throw off my 
" ecclesiaslical character^ yet I have o^en wish* 
*< ed to be free of the labour of daify preachings 
*^ a,nd to have it in my power to apply myself 
*^ wholly to my studies. This the encouragement 
<^ Yt>ur Lordship mdutioos will put in my power. 
<^ But as my cbiief residevtoe must still be in 
«< Scotland, where I would choosey both for nqr 
" (mu saJke^ and that of my femily,, to live and 
*> to. compose f as a visit of three or four months 
*> now and then to En^and will be fully suffi* 
<^ cieisit foiv consuking suj;^h manuscripts as have 
^ never been published ; I should not wish to 
*<^ drop all connexion with the church of which 
" I am a member, but still to hold some station 
" in it, without being reduced entirely to the 
*^ professiQ& of au Author, 

^< Anqthrr circumstance must be mentioned 
** to Your Lordsh^. As I have begua the His- 
*^ tqgr ftf Charles Y.,, and have above one-third 
*^ of it fijMatedr I would not choose to lose what 
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" I have done. It will take at least two year« 
** to bring that work to perfection ; and after 
" that I shall begin the other, which was my 
" first choice, lorig before Mr. Hume undertook 
" it, though I was then too diffident of myself, 
" and too idle to make any progress in the exe- 
" cution of it, farther than forming some general 
" ideas as to the manner in which it should be 
V prosecuted. 

" As to the establishment to be made in my 
" favour, it would ill become me to say any 
" thing. Whether the present time be a proper 
" one for settling the matter finally, I know not. 
" I beg leave only to say, that however much I 
f* may wish to have a point fixed so much for my 
^* honour, and which will give such stability to 
•* all my future schemes, I am not impatient to 
" enter into possessicm, before I can set to 
" work with that particular task for which my 
*< appointments are to be given." 

In a letter addressed to Mr. Baron Mure, 
(dated Nov. 25. I76I,) Dr. Robertson has ex- 
plained himself still more fully on some points 
touched on in the foregoing correspondence. 

" I NEED say no more of my reasons for not 
" undertaking the History of England imme- 
" diately after the publication of my last book, 
" or the circumstances which induce me to 
" think that I may now engage in it with pro- 
" priety. These I have already explained, 
" and I hope they are approved of. The only 
<* thing about which I have any difficulty is, 
" the proposal of my residing in London with 
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** my family during the time I shall be employed 
" in my intended work. If such a prospect had 
" opened to me a dozen of years ago, I should 
" have reckoned it a very fortunate accident, 
" and would have embraced it without hesita- 
tion. But, at my time of life, accustomed to 
" the manners of my own country, and living 
" with ease and credit and in good company 
*^ here, I am unwilling to think of entering 
" -upon new habits, of forming new cohnec* 
♦* tions and friendships, and of mingling with a 
" society which, by what I have seen of it, I 
" do not relish so much as that to which I am 
" more familiar. This is the light in which, 
" if I were still a single man, I must have 
" viewed the matter. But in my present situa- 
** tion, with a wife and four children, my diffi- 
^ culties increase ; and I must consider not 
« only what would be agreeable to myself, but 
<« what may be of advantage to them. You 
« know how greatly the expence of house-keep- 
" ing at London exceeds that at Edinburgh, 
" and how much the charge of educating 
" children increases. You know with what 
^* ease women of a middling fortune mingle 
" with good company in Edinburgh ; how im- 
" possible that is in London ; and even how 
" great the expence is of their having any 
" proper society at all. As I happen to have 
" three daughters, these circumstances must 
" occur to me, and have their own weight. 
^^ Besides this, if it shall please God to spare 
" my life a few years, I shall be able to leave 
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" my family, if it continue in Scotland, in a 
** situation more independent than I could ever 
** expect from any success or encouragement, 
<* if they shall settle in England. 

" Were I to carve out my own 

" fortune, I should wish to continue one of 
*^ His Majesty^s Chaplains for Scotland, but to 
** resign my charge as a Minister of Edinburgh, 
" which engrosses more of my time than one 
" who is a stranger to the many minute duties 
<* of that oflSce can well imagine. I would 
'^ wish to apply my whole time to literary pur- 
" suits, which is at present parcelled out among 
" innumerable occupations. In order to enable 
<^ me to malce this resignation, some appcHUt- 
" ment must be assigned me for life. What 
** that should be, it neither becomes me, nor 
" do I pretend to say. One thing, however, 
" I wish with some earnestness, tliat the thing 
" might be executed soon, both as it will give 
" me great vigour in my studies to have 
" my future fortune ascertained in such an 
*^ hohourable manner, and because, by allow- 
" ing me to apply myself wholly to my 
" present work, it will enable me to finish it 
" in less time, and to begin so much the sooner 
** to my new task.** 

In what manner this plan, after being so far 
advanced, came to be finally abandoned, I have 
not been able to discover. The letters from 
which the foregoing extracts are taken, seem to 
have been preserved by mere accident; and after 
the date of the last, I find a blank till 1763 in Dr. 
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Robertson's correspondence with Lord Cathcart. 
Some letters which passed between them about 
that time are now in my possession. They relate 
chiefly to a scheme which was then in agitation, 
and which was soon after accomplished, of reviv- 
ing in Dr. Robertson's favour the office of His- 
toriographer for Scotland ; but from various in- 
cidental passages in them, it appears clearly that 
he still looked forwards to a History of England 
as the next subject he was to undertake after that 
of Charles V. It is not impossible that the re- 
signation of Lord Bute in I764 may have con- 
tributed somewhat to alter his views, by imposing 
on him the necessity of a new negotiation through 
a different channel. The History of Charles V. 
besides, employed him much longer than he fore- 
saw ; partly in consequence of his avocations as 
Principal of the University, and partly of those 
arising from his connection with the church, in 
which, at that period, faction ran high. In the 
execution too of this work, he found that the 
transactions relating to America, which he had 
originally intended as the subject of an ^isode, 
were of such magnitude as to require a separate 
narrative : and when at last he had brought to a 
termination the long and various labours in which 
he was thus involved, his health was too much 
impaired, and his life too far advanced, to allow 
him to think of an undertaking so vast in itself, 
and which Mr. Hiune had £^eady executed with 
so s|dendid and so merited a rqputation. 

The delays which retarded the publication 
of the History of Charles V., together with the 
E 2 
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Author's established popularity as a writer, had 
raised the curiosity of the public to a high pitch 
before that work appeared j and perhaps there 
never was a book, unconnected with the circum- 
stances of the times, that was^ expected with more 
general impatience. It is unnecessary for me 
to say, that these expectations were not disap- 
pointed ; nor would it be worth while to swell 
this memoir with a repetition of the eulogiums 
lavished on the Author in the literary journals 
of the day. The sentiment of his own personal 
friends, as expressed in the openness and confi- 
dence of a private epistolary correspondence, can- 
not fail to be more interesting ; and I shall ac- 
cordingly, on this, as on other occasions, avail 
myself of whatever passages in his papers appear 
to me to be useful, either for illustrating his 
literary progress, or his habits and connections 
in private Itfe. 

The paragraphs which immediately follow are 
part of a letter from Mr. Hume, without any 
date ; but written, as appears from the contents, 
while the History of Charles V. was still in the 
press. The levity of the style forms such a strik- 
ing contrast to the character which this grave 
and philosophical Historian sustains in his pub- 
lications, that I have sometimes hesitated about 
the propriety of subjecting to the criticisms of 
the world so careless an eflRision of gaiety and 
affection. I trust, however^ that to some it will 
not be wholly uninteresting to enjoy a glimpse of 
the writer and his correspondent in the habits of 
private intercourse j and that to them the play- 
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ful and good-natured irony of Mr. Hume will 
suggest not unpleasing pictures of the hours 
which they borrowed from business and study. 
Dr. Robertson used frequently to say, that in 
Mr. Hume*s gaiety there was something which 
approached to infantine ; and that he had found 
the same thing so often exemplified in the circle 
of his other friends, that he was almost disposed 
to consider it as characteristical of genius. It 
has certainly lent an amiable grace to some 
of the most favourite names in Ancient Story. 



Atqui 



Primores Populi arripuit, Populumque tributim — 
Quin ubi se a vulgo et scena in secreta remorant 
Virtus Scipiadae et mitis sapientia Lsli, 
Nugari cum illo et discincti ludere, donee 
Decoqueretur olus, soliti* — 

" I GOT yesterday from Strahan about thirty 
" sheets of your History to be sent over to Suard, 
" and last night and this morning have run them 
" over with great avidity. I could not deny my- 
<* self the satisfaction (which I hope also will not 
" displease you) of expressing presently my ex- 
•* treme approbation of them. To say only they 
" are very well written, is by far too faint an 
** expression, and much inferior to the sentiments 
" I feel: they are composed with nobleness, with 
" dignity, with elegance, and with judgment, to 
** which there are few equals. They even excel, 
•* and, I think, in a sensible degree, your History 
•* of Scotland. I propose to myself great plea- 
" sure in being the only man in England, during 

E 3 
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« some months, if^ho will be m tbe ^imtion of 
" doing you justice, after which you may g»- 
" tainly expect that my voice will be drowned 
« in that of the pubKc. 

" You know that you and I have always been 
•* on tbe footing of finding in each othet's pro- 
<< ductions something to blame, and some&ing to 
" commend; and tl^refore you may perhaps 
" expect also scwne seasoning of the former kind; 
"but really neither my leisure nor inclinaticm 
" allowed me to make such remarks, and I sin- 
" cerely believe you have afforded me very small 
** materials for them. However, such particu- 
" lars as occur to my memory I shall mention. 
" Maltreat is a Scotticism which occurs once. 
" What the devil have you to do with that old* 
** fashioned dangling word wherewith? I should 
" as soon take back whereupon^ whereunto, and 
*^ wheremthal. I think the only tolerable, de- 
" cent gentleman of the family is wherein ; and 
" I should not chuse to be often seen in his 
" company. But I know your affection for 
" wherewith proceeds from your partiality to 
" Dean Swift, whom I can often laugh with, 
" whose style I can even approve, but surely can 
<^ never admire. It has no harmony, no elo- 
** quence, no ornament; and not much correct- 
" ness, whatever the English may imagine. Were 
" not their literature still in a somewhat barba* 
" rous state, that Author's place would not be 
" so high among their classics. But what a fancy 
" is this you have taken of saying always an 
** kandf an heart, an head? Have you an eat ? 
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^ Do you not know that this (n) is added before 
" vowils to prevent the Cacophony, and ought 
^« never to take place before (h) when that letter 
" is sounded ? It is never pronounced in these 
" words: why should it be wrote? Thus, I 
*« should say, a history j and an historian; and so 
" wotdd you too, if you had any sense. But you 
" tell me, diat Swift does otherwise. To be sure 
" the^re is no rejdy to that ; and we must swallow 
« your ka^ too upon the same authority. I will 
<* see you d ■ d sooner.— But I wiA endeavour 
« to keep my temper. 

" I DO not like this sentence in page 149. This 
" ^p was taken in conseqicence of the treaty 
" Wolsey had concluded with tlie Emperor at 
•* Brussels, and which had hitherto been kept secret. 
*< Si sic omnia dixisses, I should never have been 
<« plagued with hearing your praises so often 
*« sounds, and that fools preferred your style 
*« to mine. Certainly it had been better to have 
" said, which Wolseyj S^c. That relative ought 
" very seldom to he omitted, and is here par- 
** tictdarly requisite to preserve a symmetry 
<^ betwe^i the two members of the sentence. 
" You omit the relative too often, which is a 
*• colloquial barbarism, as Mr. Johnson calls it. 

** Your periods are sometimes, though not 
^< often, too long. Suard will be embarrassed 
*« with them, as the modish French style ruria 
" into the other extreme.'^ ...•••* 



* Ccipsidering the critical attentioa wWch Mr.Hume appears 
to have^iven to the mnuti<B of style, it is somewhatsorprising 
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Another letter of Mr. Hume's, (dated 28di 
March 1769,) relates to the same subject. " I 
" find then that you are not contented with- 
" out a particular detail of your own praises, 
" and that the very short but pithy letter I 
" wrote you gives you no satisfaction. But 
" what can I say more ? The success has 
" answered my expectations : and I, who con- 
" verse with the Great, the Fair, and the 
" Learned, have scarcely heard an opposite 
" voice, or even whisper to the general senti- 
" ment. Only I have heard that the Sanhedrim 
" at Mrs. Macaulay's condemns you as little 
" less a friend to Government and Monarchy 
*' than myself .... 

Mr. Walpole's congratulations on this occa- 
sion were no less warm than Mr. Hume's ; but 
as they are expressed in more general terms, 
they do not suppjy materials equally interesting 
for a quotation. The only letter, besides, from 
Mr. Walpole relative to Charles V. that has 
come into my hands, was written before he had 
proceeded farther in the perusal than the first 
i^olume. What the impressions were which that 

that he should himself fail so frequently both in purity and 
grammatical correctness. In these respects, his historical 
• compositions will not bear a comparison with those of Dr. Ro- 
bertson ; although they abound, in every page, with what 
Mr. Gibbon calls " careless, inimitable beauties." In his 
familiar letters the inaccuracies are more numerous than 
might have been expected from one accustomed so much to 
write with a view to publication ; nor are these negligencies 
ahoai/s compensated by that happy lightness and isase which 
he seems to have been studious to attain. 
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part of the work had left upon his mind, 
may be judged of from the following para- 
graph : 

" Give me leave, Sir, without flattery, to ob- 
^* serve to yourself, what is very natural to say 
^* to others. You are almost the single, certahily 
" the greatest instance, that sound parts and 
" judgment can attain every perfection of a 
** writer, though it be buried in the privacy of 
*« retired life and deep study. You have neither 
** the prejudices of a recluse, nor want any of 
*• the taste of a man of the world. Nor is this 
" polished ease confined to your works, which 
" parts and imitation might possibly seize. In 
" the few hours I passed with you last summer I 
** was struck with your familiar acquaintance 
" with men, and with every topic of conversa- 
" tion. Of your Scottish History I have often 
" said, that it seemed to me to have been written 
^« by an able ambassador, who had seen much of 
" affairs. I do not expect to find less of that 
" penetration in your Charles* Why should I 
^* not say thus much to you ? Why should the 
^* language of flattery forbid truth to speak its 
" mind, merely because flattery has stolen truth's 
•* expressions ? Why should yOu be deprived of 
" the satisfaction of hearing the impression your 
« merit has made ? You have sense enough to 
" be. conscious that you deserve what I have 
** said ; and though modesty will forbid you to 
" subscribe to it, justice to me and to my 
** character, which was never that of a flatterer, 
*' will oblige you silently to feel, that I can 
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•< have MO motive but that of paying homage^ 
" superior abilities/' 

Lord Lyttleton was another correspondent 
with whom Dr. Robertson had occasional com- 
munications* The first of his letters was axi 
acknowledgment to him for a present of 
Charles V. ; and is valuable on account of its 
coincidence with a letter of Mr. Hume's for- 
meiiy quoted, in which he recommended to 
Dr. Robertson to write lives in the manner of 
Plutarch. 

** I don't wonder that your sense of the public 
«* expectation gives you some apprehensions; 
" but I know that the Historian of Mary Queen 
" ef Scots cannot fail to do justice to any great 
** subject ; and no greater can be found in the 
" records of mankind than this you have now 
" chosen. Gro on^ dear Sir, to enrich the English 
" language with more tracts of modem History. 
" We have nothing good in that way, except 
" whsct rdates to the island of Great Britain. 
«* You have talents and youth enough to under- 
" take the agreeable and useful task of giving 
«* us all the lives of the most illustrious Princes 
«* who have flourished since the age of Charles V. 
<« in every part of the world, and comparing 
" them together, as Plutarch has done the most 
" celebrated Heroes of Greece and Rome. This 
" will difiuse your glory as a Writer farther than 
" any other work. All nations will have an 
" equal interest in it; and feel a gratitude to 
" the stranger who takes pains to immortalize 
" the virtues of tjjiose to whom he is only related 
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« by the generqtl sympathy of sentiment and 
^* esteem. Plutarch was a Greek, which made 
" him less impartial between his countrymen 
<< and the Romans in weighing their compara- 
" tive merit, than you would be in contrasting 
<< a Frenchman with a German, or an Italian 
*^ with a Spaniard, or a Dutchman with a Swede. 
«* Select, therefore, those great men out of dif- 
*« ferent countries, whose characters and actions 
" may be best compared together, and present 
" them to our view, without thardisguise which 
" the partiality of their countrymen or the 
*> malice of their enemies may have thrown 
" upon them. If I can animate you to this, 
** posterity will owe me a very great obligation." 

I SHALL close these extracts with a short tetter 
from Voltaire, dated 36th February I77O, from 
the Chateau de Femey. 

" II y a quatre jours que j*ai re9u le beau pre- 
<* sent dont vous m'avez honore. Jc le lis 
<< malgre les fluxions hcnribles qui me font 
«« craindre de perdre enti^rement les yeux. 11 
<< me fait oublier tons mes maux. C*est 4 vous 
" et a M.Hume qu*il appartient d'ecrire PHis- 
" toire. Vous etes eloquent, saVant, et impar- 
« tial. Je me joins ^ TEurope poiu: vous 
" estimer.'* 

While Dr. Robertson's fame was thus rapidly 
extending wherever the language in which he 
wrote was understood and cultivated, he had the 
singular good fortune to find in M. Suard, a 
writer fully capable of transfuang into a Ian- 
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guage still more universal, all the spirit and ele- 
gance of the original. It appears from a letter 
preserved among Dr. Robertson's papers, that 
M. Suard was selected for this undertaking, by 
the well-known Baron d'Holbach. He has 
since made ample additions to his fame by his 
own productions; but, if I am not mistaken, it 
was his translation of Charles V. which first 
established his reputation, and procured him a 
seat in the French Academy. * 

The high rank which this second publication 
of Dr. Robertson's has long maintained in the 
list of our English Classics, is sufficient to justify 
the warm encomiums I have already transcribed 
from the letters of his friends. To the general 
expressions of praise, however, which they have 
bestowed on it, I shall take the liberty of adding 
a few remarks on some of those specific excel- 
lencies by which it appears to me to be more 
peculiarly distinguished. 

Among those excellencies, a most important 
one arises from the address displayed by the 
Author in surmounting a difficulty, which has 
embarrassed, more or less, all the Historians who 
have attempted to record the transactions of the 
two last centuries. In consequence of those 
relations which connect together the different 
countries of modem Europe as parts of one 
great system, a general knowledge of the con- 
temporary situation of other nations becomes 
indispensable to those who would fully compre- 

* Sec Appendix to the Life, Note D, 
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heiid the political transactions of any one state 
at a particular period. In writing the history 
of a great nation, accordingly, it is necessary to 
connect with the narrative, occasional episodes 
with respect to such foreign affairs as had an in- 
fluence on the policy of the government, or on 
the fortunes of the people. To accomplish this 
with success, by bestowing on these digressions 
perspicuity and interest, without entering into 
that minuteness of detail which might mislead 
the attention of the reader from the principal 
subject, is unquestionably one of the most dif- 
ficult tasks of an historian ; and in executing 
this task. Dr. Robertson's judgment and skill 
will not suffer by a comparison with those dis- 
played by the most illustrious of his rivals. 

In the work, however, now under our consider- 
ation, he has aimed at something more ; for while 
he has recorded, with admirable distinctness, the 
transactions of a particular reign, (preserving his 
episodes in so just a subordination to his main 
design, that they seldom produce any incon- 
venient distraction of attention or of interest,) 
he has contrived, by happy transitions, to inter- 
weave so many of the remarkable events which 
happened about the same time in other parts of 
Europe, as to' render his History of Charles V. 
the most instructive introduction that has yet 
appeared to the general History of that age. 
The advantage of making the transactions of a 
particular nation, and still more the reign of a 
particular sovereign, a ground-work for such 
comprehensive views of human affairs, is sufR- 
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ciently obvious. By carrying on a connected 
series of important events, and indicating their 
relations to the contempwary history of mankind, 
a meridian is traced (if I may use the expression) 
through the vast and crowded map of time ; and 
a line of reference is exhibited to the mind, for 
marking the bearings of those subordinate occur- 
rences, in the multiplicity o£ which its powers 
would have been lost. 

In undertaking a work on a plan so philosophi- 
cal in the design, but so difficult in the execu- 
tion, no period, perhaps, in the hhtary of the 
world, could have been more happily chosen 
than that which ccnnmences with the sixteenth 
century; in the course of which, (as he himself 
observes,) " the several powers of Europe were 
<^ formed into one great political system, in 
" which eadi took a statioti, wherein it has since 
^ remained with less alteration than could have 
" been expected, after the shocks occasioned by 
" so many internal revdiutions and so many 
" foreign wars." 

Mr, Hume, in a letter which I had occasion 
already to quote, objects to him thut " has Hero 
" is not very interesting,*' audit must undoubt- 
edly be acknowledged, that the characteristical 
qualities of his mind were less those of an ami- 
able man than of a great Prince. His character, 
however, on the whole, was singularly adapted 
to Dr. Robertson's purpose ; not only as the as- 
cendsmt it secured to him in the political worid 
marks him out indisputably as the principal, 
figure in that illustrious groupe which then ap- 
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peared on the Theatre of Europe, but as it every 
where displays that deep and sagacious policy, 
which, by systematizing hia counsels, and linking 
together the great events of his reign, inspires a 
constant interest, if not for the personal fortunes 
of the man, at least for the magnificent projects 
of the politician. — ^Nor is the character of Charles, 
however unamiable, witiiout a certain species of 
attraction. The reader who is previously ac- 
quainted with the last scenes of his enterprising 
and brilliant life, while he follows him through 
the splendid career of his ambition, can scarcely 
avoid to indulge occasionally those mond sym- 
pathies which the contrast awakens; and to 
borrow from the solitude of the cloister scrnie 
prq)hetic touches, to soften the sternness of the 
Warrior and the Statesman. 

With a view to facilitate the study (rf this im- 
portant portion of modem history. Dr. Robert- 
son has employed a preliminary volume in 
tracing the progress of society in Europe, from 
the subversion of the Roman Empire to the 
aera at which his narrative commences. In this 
instance, as well as in the first book of his Scottish 
History, he has sanctioned by his example a 
remark of Father Paul, that an historical com- 
position should be as complete as possible in 
itself; exhibiting a series of events intelligibl6 to 
every reader, without any reference to other 
sources of information. On the minuteness and 
accuracy of Dr. Robertson's researches concern- 
ing the state of Europe during the middle ages, 
I do not presume to ofier an opinion. They 
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certainly exhibit marks of very extensive and 
various reading, digested with the soundest 
judgment ; and of which the results appear to 
be arranged in the most distinct and luminous^ 
order. At the time when he wrote, such an ar- 
rangement of materials was the grsxiddesideratunif 
and by far the most arduous task ; nor will the 
merit of having first brought into form a mass of 
information so little accessible till then to ordinary 
readers, be ever affected by the controversies 
th^t may arise concerning the justness of par- 
ticular conclusions. If, in some of these, he has 
been censured as hasty by later writers, it must 
be remembered how much their labours were 
facilitated by what he did to open a field for 
their minuter diligence ; and that, by the scru- 
pulous exactness with which he refers to his 
authorities, he has himself furnished the means 
of correcting his errors. One thing is certain, 
(and it affords no inconsiderable testimony both 
to the felicity of his choice in the various histo- 
rical subjects he undertook, and to the extent of 
his researches in the investigation of facts,) that 
the most acute and able of all his * adversaries 
was guided by Dr. Robertson's example in almost 
all his literary undertakings; and that his curi- 
osity has seldom led him into any path, where 
the genius and industry of his predecessor had 
not previously cleared the way. 

In no part of Dr. Robertson's works has he 
displayed more remarkably than in this intra* 

* Dr. GUbert Stuart. 
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ductpry volume, his patience in research ; his 
penetration and good sense in selecting his in- 
formation; or that comprehension of mind, 
which, without being misled by system, can 
combine, with distinctness and taste, the dry and 
scattered details of ancient monuments. In 
truth, this Dissertation, under theunassuming title 
of an Introduction to the History of Charles V., 
may be regarded as an introduction to the 
History of Modem Europe. It is invaluable,^ in 
this respect, to the historical student ; and it 
suggests, in every page, matter of speculation to 
the politician and the philosopher. 

It will not, I hope, be imputed to me as a 
blameable instance of national vanity, if I con- 
clude this Section with remarking the rapid 
progress that has been made in our own country 
during the last fifty years, in tracing the origin 
and progress of the present establishments in 
Europe. Montesquieu undoubtedly led the way ; 
but much has been done since the publication 
of his works, by authors whose names are en- 
rolled among the members of this society. " On 
"this interesting subject,'' (says Mr. Gibbon,) 
" a strong ray of philoso{^c light has broke 
" from Scotland in our own times ; and it is 
" with private as well as public regard, that I 
" repeat the names of Hume, Robertson, and 
" Adam Smith.'** It was, indeed, a subject 
worthy of their genius ; for, in the whole history 
of human affitirs, no spectacle occurs so wonderful 

* Pecline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. hi. 
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in itself^ or so momentous in its effects, m the 
^owdi df tiliat system vhieh took its me frmip 
the conquests of the Baibaxians. In consequencd 
of these, the western parts of Europe were over- 
spread with a thick night of superstition and 
ignorsmce, which lasted nearly a thousand ye»s ; 
jet this event, which had at first so unpromising 
an aspect, laid the fbondation of a state^of sodety 
d&r more favourable to the general and perma- 
nenit haj^iness of the human race then imy 
which the world had hitherto seen f-— a state of 
isoctety which required memj ages to bring it to 
that condition which it has now attdned, and 
which will pro^bably require ages more to bei^xiw 
Ml it all the perfection ^ which it seems to be 
l^ttduaiiy susceptible. By dividing Europe intd 
a number of large monardiies, agreeing ii^tb 
-^ ^ach oiher in their fundamental institutioujs, bat 
dii]%iing in the nature both of their inoral an4 
physical advantages; aad possessing, at the samiK 
time, i^ch measures of relative force as to 
render them (Objects of mutual i>espeet f it multi- 
plied the chimees o£ human improvement ; ^^ 
s^mred a mutual communicatiim ef lig^ among 
vast political commulnties, all of them ^Vbed to 
contribute their rei^ective ^btqb to the oem- 
mon stock of knowledge and reinem^it:*-— and 
sheltered science and civilization, tffl they had 
time to strike their roots so deep, and tJ6 scatter 
their seeds so wide, that their tmsi pfogreu o^^ 
the whole globe can now be cheek^ imly by 
some calamity fatal to the species* 
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SECTION m. 

Continuation of the same Sublet. -^ History of 
America. 

AFTER an iuterval of eight years from the 
publication of Charles the Fifth, Dn Ro- 
bertson produced the History of America ; — a 
work, which^ by the variety of research and of 
^peculation that it exhibitSf enables us to form a 
j^ufficient idea of the manner in which he had 
employed the intervening period* 

In undertaking thi$ task, the Author's originid 
intention was only to complete his account of 
the great events connected with the reign of 
Charle? V. ; but perceiving, as he advanced, 
^at a History c^ America, confined solely to 
the iterations and concerns of the Spaniards, 
would not be likely to excite a very general in- 
t^csty he resolved to include in his plan the 
tnmsactions of aU the Europeim nations in the 
New World. The origin and progress of the 
^aiti^h emj^e there, he destined f<H* the subject 
of cme entire v<dume ; but afterwards abandoned, 
<Mr gather suiqp^nded the executicm of this part of 
tm ^imgiip for reasons mentioned in his Preface. 

hff the view wlucb I have hitherto given of 
Dr. Robertson's literary pursuits, I have endea- 
vo^^ not cmly to glean all tibe scanty information 
which his pojpers sii^i^yf ccmcemiDg the {progress 
of his studies, but to collect whatever memorials 
they afford, of his aiteit^urse with those, to 

F 2 
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whom he appears to have been more peculiarly 
attached by sentiments of esteem or of friendship. 
In following this plan, while I have attempted 
(in conformity to the precept of an eloquent 
Critic *) to add to the interest of my narrative; 
<* by surrounding the subject of it with his Con- 
temporaries," I have aimed also to select such 
passages from the letters of his correspondents, 
as w$;re at once calculated to illustrate the cha- 
racters of the writers, and to reflect some light 
on that of the person to whom they are addressed. 
It appeared to me to be possible to convey 
in this manner a livelier and juster idea of the 
more delicate features of their minds, than by 
any description however circiunstantial ; and at 
the same time to avoid, by a proper discrimina- 
tion in the ^election of materials, those frivolous 
or degrading details, which, in the present times, 
are so frequently presented to the public by the 
indiscretion of editors. The epistolary frag- 
ments, accordingly, interwoven with my own 
-composition have all a reference to the peculiar 
object oi this Memoir ; and I cannot help in- 
dulging a hope, that they will amply compen- 
sate, by the value they possess as authentic relics 
of the individuals whose friendships they record, 
for the trespasses they have occasioned against 
that unity of style which the rules of criticism 
enjoin. 

In the farther prosecution of tiiis subject, I 
«haU adhere to the same general plan j without. 



♦ AbK Maury. 
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however, affecting that minuteness of illustration 
which I was anxious to bestow on the first steps 
of Dr, Robertson's literary progress. The circle 
of his acquaintance, besides, was now so e^- 
tended, and the congratulations which his works 
drew to him so multiplied, that my choice must 
necessarily be limited to the letters of those 
whose names render their judgments of men and 
books objects of public curiosity. The Society 
will regret with me, that among these correspon- 
dents the name of Mr. Hume is not to be found. 
He died in the year I776 , the year immediately 
preceding that in which the History of America 
was published. * 

Mr. Gibbon made his appearance as an Histo- 
rian a few months before Mr. Hume's death, and 
began a correspondence witii Dr. Robertson the 
year following. A letter, dated from Paris, 14th 
July 1777> in acknowledgment of a present of 
Dr* Robertson's book, appears plainly from the 
contents to have been one of the first that passed 
between them. 

" When I ventured to assume the character of 
" Historian, the first, the most natural, but at 
« the same time the most ambitious wish which I 
" entertained was to deserve tiie approbation of 
" Dr. Robertson and Mr. Hume, two names 
" which friendship united, and which posterity 
" will never separate. I shall not therefore 
" attempt to dissemble, though I cannot easily 
" express, the honest pleasure which I received 



See Appendix to the Life, Note E. 
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^< from your oUigii^ letter^ as well as lit)ffl the 
" i]itel%ence of jour most valuaUe presents 
" The satisfaction whidi I ^ould otiia^se have 
<* enjoyed in ccmimon with the public, wiU now 
" be heightened by a sentiment of a more per- 
^ s^al and flattering nature ; and I shall often 
*< whisper to myself that I have in some degree 
•« obtained the esteem of the Writer whom I 
** admire. 

" A SHORT excursion which I hav^ made ta 
<< this place during the summer months^ hag 
^* occasioned some delay in my reviving your 
« letter, and wiU prevent me froaft possessing^ 
" till my return, the copy of your History, wMch 
" you so politely dei^ed Mr, Strahan to send me. 
^* But I have already gratified the eagerness df 
*< my ciuriosity and impatience ; and though I was 
" obliged to return the book much sooner than 
^« I could have wisbed, I have seen enough to 
<^ convince me that t^ present publication wOI 
" support, and, if possible, extend the fame of 
«« the Author ; that the materials are collected 
<^ with care, and arnmged wi1& i^l ; that the 
" pn^ess of discovery is dismayed with teaming: 
^< and perspiciaaty ; tliat the dangers, the i^hieve- 
^< ments, and the views of the Spanish adven- 
^< turers, are related wildhi a t^np^^te spirit ; and 
<< that the most originid, perhaps the most €uri* 
<< CHI8 portion of human manners, is at lenglii 
'< rescued &om the hands of soplusts and de^ 
^< claimers. Lord Stovmotit, and the few in this 
" capital who have had an opportunity of pe- 
" rasing the History of America^ unanimously 
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^^ concur 19'^ same seatioii^it^ 9 your work is 
^* ^etdy bfecome a favotoifce^ subject of awiver* . 
<' d«ti<mf and M. Skiaord is repeatedly pressed, in 
^ my hearing, to fix the time when his transla* 
*< tion win appear." ♦ 

Jjf mwt of the other liters received by Dr. 
Robertaon on this oeea^fon, I have not remarked 
aay thtfig very interestii^; Mr* Walpole is 
Hb^al, as formerly, m his prsuwie, but does not 
enter so much into particular criticisms ; and » 
£k hk other correi^pondents, OsMnong whom were 
various namyes of th^ first distinction in the kmg- 
dom,) tile greatey^ part of them were probably 
xesteained, by motives of ddieacy, from cor- 
ing any thing moife than general expi^essioQs of 
admnration, to a Writer whose fasae wat bow 
so fully esta]^hed. A letter frcmi William 
Lord Mansfield,, tho^gh it bears no marks of 
tibe superior mind c^that eminent m^ui, is valua^ 
ble at least as a testimony ^ his r^pect for 
Dr. Hobertson : noa? will it, perhaps, when ijon- 
trasted with the splendor c^ h^ prc^es^ionid 
exaiiofi^ be altogether unacceptable to those 
who have a pleasure in studying the varieties 
and the limits of human gmus*, 

<< I DBLA<T£i> retwning you my wannest ac- 
^ knowledgments for your most valuable present, . 

* The letter from which the foregoing pass^e is extracted 
has been already published by Lord She£Seld in the posthu* 
moos works of Mt. Gifabod*. As die copy found among 
Dr, Kobertson's papers cotvesponds veria^tm wilh that which 
Mr. CiSbbon^appears to have retained in his own possession, 
it affords a ^oof of the care which he bestowed on his epis- 
tolary compositions. 
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« till I could say that I have enjoyed it Since 
" my return from the circuit I have read it with 
" infinite pleasure. It is inferior to none of your 
" works, which is saying a great deal. No man 
« will now doubt but that you have done judi- 
" ciously in making this an entire separate wwk, 
" and detaching it from the general History- 
y Your account of the science of Navigation aaod 
« Naval discovery is admirable, and equal to any 
" Historical Map of the kind. If I laiew a pen 
" equal to it, I would advise the continuaticm 
" down to the next arrival of Captain Cook« 
" Nothing could be more entertaining, or more 
« instructive. It is curious that all great disco- 
** veries g^e made, as it were by accident, when 
<< men are in search of something else. I learn 
" from you that Columbus did not, as a philo- 
" sopher, demonstrate to himself that there must 
" be such a portion of the earth as America is, 
" but that meaning to go to the East Indies, he 
" stumbled on the West. It is a more interest- 
" ing speculation to consider how little political 
" wisdom had to do, and how much has arisen 
« from chance, in the peopling, government, 
*• laws, and constitution of the New World. You 
" shew it strongly in the revolutions and settle- 
" iments of Spanish America. I hope the time 
" will come for fulfilling the engagement you 
" allude to in the beginning of the preface. You 
" will then shew how little political wisdom had 
" to do in forming the original settlements of 
" English America. Government left private 
" adventurers to do as they pleased, and cer- 
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" tdnly did not see in any degree the conse*' 
*i quence of the object/^ 

One letter containing the judgment of an 
Author who is siqiposed to have eihployed his 
own abilities in a very masterly sketch on the 
same subject, I shall publish entire. It is long 
for a quotaticm; but I will not mutilate what 
comes from the pen of Mr. Burke. 

** I AM perfectly sensible of the very flattering 
" distinction I have received in your thinking 
" me worthy of so noble a present as that of your 
** History of America. I have, however, suf- 
♦* fered my gratitude to lie under some suspicion, 
" by delaying my acknowledgment of so great a 
** favour. But my delay was only to render my 
" obligation to you more complete, and my 
♦* thanks, if possible, more merited. The close 
** of tile session brought a great deal of very 
<< troublesome, though not important business 
^ on me at once. I could not go through your 
" work at one breath at that time, though I have 
" done it since. I am now enabled to thank you, 
" not only for the honour you have done me, 
" but for the great satisfaction, and the infinite 
<* variety and compass of instruction I have rc- 
" ceived from your incomparable work. Every 
" thing has been done which was so naturalfy to 
" be expected from the Author of the History of 
" Scotland, and of the age of Charles the Piflh. 
" I believe few books have dcme more than this, 
" towards clearing up dark points, correcting 
" errors, and removing prejudices. You have 
" too the rare secret of rekiq^ling an interest 
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^^ on subject that had so often been ti^eated,* 
" and in which every thing whi^ could feed a 
** vital flame appeaired to have been coni^uAed* 
•* I am rare I read many parts of yoixp Hi^lory 
<« with that fredi c<meeni and anxiety whidr 
^ attend those wha are not previously apprised of 
^ €he event You have, besides^ thrown quite « 
<< new light on the present ^te of the Sp^db 
** provmces, and fitraashed bo& materials and 
^ y»ts fyi a rational theory of what qiaf b^ 
*^ expected from <h>em in &iture« 

*' Tr£ part which I read with the greatest 
<< pleasure is, the diseuesion on the maamers 
^ and character of the inhabitants of tl^ New 
^ World. I have always tibought with jfou, that^ 
^ we possess at this time very great advantages^ 
^< towards the knowledge of human nature* We 
** need no longer go to History to trace it in alF 
** its stages and periods. History, from its com- 
** parative youth, is but a poor instructor. Wheii 
<< the Egyptians caUed the Greeks Chitdteen in 
<< Anti<piities, we may w^U eaU them Children ; 
<^ and so we may call ail those natipns which 
« w«i3e able to trace the progress c^ sodety onljr 
<« widim thi^ own linuts. But now tiie great 
^* Mj^) oi Mankind is uardled at once, an(]t 
^ tfa^e is no ^ate » gradati^m of barbarism, 
** and no mode of refinMEient, which we have 
. <« not ^ the £ttme mmnent mnd^ our vkw : the 
" very diflfei^fitdvflity of Europe attd of China J 
^ the baibaiian of f ttnsia and of Abysiiinia; the 
^ erratidc msuneis of Tartary and of AralHa; 
^ the savageataii €if Noitb Atfieii^ and of Newr 
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^* ZealancL Indeed jou hai^ niftde a noUe use 
^ of the advantages you have had. You have 
^ employed philosophy to )vidgt on maaners, 
^ and firom manners you have drawn new re- 
** sources for pfailoso^y. I only thiidc that in 
<* one or two points you have hardly done jus- 
" tice to the savi^ character. 

** Tkexle renndns before you a great fidd. 
" PericuUme pleTwm opus oletB Tractas^ etineedh 
" per ignes. Siqsfpontos dneri dohso. When 
<< even those ashes wffl be spread over the pre- 
« sent fire, Grod knows, I am heartily swry that 
^ we we now supplying you with that kind of 
^ dignity and concern, idiieh is purchased to 
^ History at the expence of mankind. I had 
** rather by far that Dr. Robertson's pen were 
<< only employed in delineating the humble 
« scenes of political oeconomy, than the great 
« events of a civil war. However, if oin* 
«< statesmen had read the book of human nature 
" instead of the Journals ei die House of Com- 
" mons, and History instead of Acts of Par- 
" liament, we should not by the latter have 
** furnished out so ample a Bige iox the former. 
<* For my part, I have not been, nor am I veiy 
'< forward in my speculations on tiiis subject 
^ AD that I have ventured to make have hi^ 
^ therto proved fallacious. I confess, I tlH)Ugfat 
^ the Colonies left to themselves could not 
" have made any thing like the present rei^tance 
" to ' the whole power of this country and ite 
•« allies. I did not think it could have been 
" done without thie dechtred Hiterference of the 
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" House of Bourbon. But I looked on it as very 
•* probable that France and Spain would before 
" this time have taken a decided part. In both 
** these conjectures I have judged amiss. — You 
" will smile when I send you a trifling temporary 
" production, made for the occasion of a day, 
« and to perish with it, in retrnrn for your im- 
** mortal work. But our exchange resembles 
" the politics of the times. You send out solid 
«« wealth, the accumulation of ages, and in re- 
" turn you get a few flying leaves of poor 
«* American paper. However, you have the 
^ mercantile comfort of finding the balance of 
" trade infinitely in your favour ; and I console 
** myself with the snug consideration of unin* 
" formed natural acuteness, that I have my 
«* warehouse full of goods at another's expence. 

" Adieu, Sir, continue to instruct the world j 
" and whilst we carry on a poor unequal conflict 
" with the passions and prejudices of our day, 
«« perhaps with no better weapons than other 
« passions and prejudices of our own, convey 
" wisdom at our expence to future generations." 

After these testimonies to the excellence of 
the American History, joined to twenty years' 
possession of the public favour, it may perhaps 
be thought presumption in me to interpose my 
own judgment with respect to its peculiar merits. 
I cannot help, however, remarking (what appears 
still more characteristical of this than of any of 
Dr. Robertson's other works) the comprehensive 
survey which he has taken of his vast and various 
subject, and the skilful arrangement by which 
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he has bestowed connection and symmetry on 
a mass of materials so shapeless and di^ointed^ 
The penetration and sagacity displayed in his 
delineation of savage manners, and the un- 
biassed good sense with which he has contrasted 
that state of society with civilized life, (a spe- 
culation in the prosecution of which so many of 
his predecessors had lost themselves, in vague 
declamation or in paradoxical refinement,) have 
been much and deservedly admired. His in- 
dustry also, and accuracy in collecting inform- 
ation with respect to the Spanish system of colo- 
nial policy, have received warm praise from his 
friends and from the public. But what perhaps 
does no less honour to the powers of his mind 
thai) any of these particulars is, the ability and 
address with which he has treated some topics 
that did not fall within the ordinary sphere of 
his studies ; more especially those which border 
on the province of the natural historian. In 
the consideration of these, although we may 
perhaps, in one or two instances, have room to 
regret that he had not been still more completely 
prepared for the undertaking by previous habita 
of scientific disquisition, we uniformly find him 
interesting and instructive in the information 
hfi conveys ; and happy, beyond most English 
Writers, in the descriptive powers of his style. 
The species of description too in which he excels 
is peculiarly adapted to his subject ; distinguished, 
not by those picturesque touches which vie with 
the effects of the pencil, in presenting local scen- 
ery to the mind, but by an expression, to which 
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kngaage alone is equal, of the grand features 
<rf an unsubdued world. In these passages he 
discovers talents as a Writer, different from any 
thing that appears in his other publications; 
a compass and richness of diction the more sur- 
prising, that the objects described were so little 
famiUarized to his thoughts, and, in more than 
one instance, rivalling the majestic eloquence 
whkh destined Buffi>n to be die Historian of 
Nature. 

ArrEB all^ however, the principal charm of 
this, as well as c^ his other Histories, arises from 
the graphical effect of his narrative, wherever 
his subject aff(»*ds him materials for an interest* 
is^ picture. What force and beauty of painting 
in his circmnstsmtial details of the voyage of 
Columbus J of the first aspect of the New Con- 
. tinent ; aiui of the interviews of the natives 
witii the S^oish adventiu'ers ! With what ani* 
mation and fire does he follow the steps of 
Cortes through the varying fortunes of his vast 
and hazardous career ; yielding, it mui^ be 
owned, somewhat too much to the influetace ci 
Ae fmssions which his hero felt ; but bestowing, 
at the same time, the warm tribute of admir- 
ation and sympathy on the virtues smd fate of 
those whom he subdued ! The arts^ the insti- 
tutions, and the manners of Europe, and of 
America ; but, above all, the splendid characters 
of Cortes and of Guatimozin, enable him, in 
thte p^ of his work^ to add to its other irttrao^ 
. tions that of the finest contrasts which occur in 
History. 
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On these and similar occasions, if I may be 
dilowed to judge from what I experience in my- 
melff he seizes more completely than any other 
modem Historian, the attention of his reader, 
and transports him into the midst of the trans- 
mstiam which he records. His owll imagine 
ation was warm and vigorcms ; and, although in 
tiie conduct of life it gave no tincture of eiw 
tiiusiastn to his temper, yet, in the solitude of 
the closet, it attached him peculiarly to those 
|»assages of history which approach to the ro.. 
mafitic* Hence many c^ the characteristical 
beauties of his writings j and hence too, per- 
haps, some c^ their imperfections. A cold and 
phlegmatic historian, i^ho surveys human affiurs 
|S% Hie inhabitant c^ a different planet, if his 
nasq^ive should sometimes languish for want of 
ittterest, will at least avmd those prepossessions 
into which the Writer must occasionaUy be be» 
^ayed, who, minglkig with a sjrmpathetic ardoiur 
among llie illustrious personages whose %tory he 
i^nteihplatds, is liable, while he kindles with 
th^r generous emotions, to be ii^ected by the 
idontagion of their prejudices and passions. 

"J^si^ dfects^ i^esulting natui^y &om a warm 
Imagination, were heightened in Dr. Robertson 
by tlie vigour of an active and aspiring mind. 
It was not from the indifference produced by 
indo^ce or abstraction that he withdrew frc»n 
the business of lif* to philosophy aad letters, 
ife wab foiled £»r action no less than specula- 
^dfM!) and had Ibrt^me <^)ened to him a field 
equal to hk ta^lents, he woiJd have preferred. 
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mthout hesitation, (if I do not greatly mistake 
his character, ) the pursuits of the former to those 
of the latter. His studies were all directed to 
the great scenes of political exertion ; and it 
was only because he wanted an opportunity to 
sustain a part in them himself, that he submitted 
to be an Historian of the actions of others. In 
all his writings the influence of the circumstances 
which I have now suggested may, I think, be 
traced ; but in none of them is it so strongly 
marked as in the History of America. There 
he writes with the interest of one who had been 
himself an actor on the scene ; giviptg an ideal 
range to his ambition among the astonishing 
events which he describes. 

Perhaps, indeed, it must be owned, on the 
other hand, that if the excellencies of this per- 
formance are on a scale commensurate to the 
magnitude of the subject, it is in some respects 
more open to censure than any of his other pro- 
ductions. A partiality for the charms of elo- 
quence and the originality of system displayed 
in the writings of Buffon and De Paw; — a par- 
tiality natural to the enthusiasm of a congenial 
mind, has unquestionably produced a facility in 
the admission of many of their assertions which 
are now classed with the prejudices of former 
times. After allowing, however, to this charge 
all the weight it possesses, it ought to be remem- 
bered, in justice to Dr. Robertson, what import- 
ant additions have been made, since the time 
he wrote, to our knowledge both of America 
and of its aboriginal inhabitants ; and that it is 
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Bot from our present stock of information, but 
from what was then current in Europe, that an 
estimate can fairly be formed of the extent and 
accuracy of his researches. When he hazarded 
himself, like Columbus, in traversing an un- 
known ocean, and in surveying a New World, 
much, it might be expected, would be left to 
reward the industry of future adventurers. — 
The disposition he has shewn to palliate or to 
veil the enormities of the Spaniards in their 
Ainerican conquests, isablemish of a deeper and 
more serious nature, to the impression of which 
I must content myself with opposing those warm 
and enlightened sentiments of humanity which 
in general animate his writings. A late candid 
and well-informed Author, accordingly, after 
asserting that the conquest of the New World 
was effected (on a low estimate) by the murder- 
ing of ten millions of the species, and that 
the accounts of this carnage are authenticated 
beyond the possibility of dispute, suggests 
an apology for Dr. Robertson, by remarking^ 
« That this is one of those melancholy passages 
" in the history of human nature, where a bene- 
** volent mind, shrinking from the contemplation 
" of facts, wishes to resist conviction, and tore- 
" lieve itself by incredulity .'* * 

The Spanish nation were not insensible of 
what they owed to Dr. Robertson for " the 
" temperate spirit'* (as Mr. Gibbon expresses 
it) with which he had related this portion of 

♦ Bryan Edwardi — History of the West Indies. 
rOL.I. G 
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their story. " On the 8th of August 1777* he 
<* was unanimously elected a member of tJie 
«* Royal Academy of History at Madrid ; in 
" testimony of their approbation of the industry 
" and care with which he has applied to the 
" study of Spanish History, and as a recompence 
" for his merit in having contributed so much ta 
«* illustrate and spread the knowledge of it in 
" foreign countries." The Academy, at the 
same time, appointed one of its members to 
translate the History of America into Spanish; 
and it is believed that considerable progress had 
been made in the translation, when the Spanish 
Government, judging it inexpedient that a worfc 
should be made public, in which the nature of 
the trade with America, and the system of Co- 
lonial Administration, were so fully explained, 
interposed its authority to stop the undertaking. 
As the volumes which have been now under 
our review did not complete Dr. Robertson's 
original design, he announced in the preface his 
intention to resume the subject at a future 
period ; suspending, in the mean time, the exe- 
cution of that part of his plan which related to 
the British settlements, " on acipunt of th^ 
" fei^ment which then agitated our North Ande- 
" rican Colonies." A fragment of this in- 
tended work, which has been published since his 
death, while it illustrates the perseveriiig ardor 
of his mind, must excite a lively regret in all 
who read it, that a History so peculiarly calcu- 
lated by its subject to co-extend his fame with 
the future progress of our language in the 
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r^ions beyond the Atlantic, had not been added 
to the other monuments of his genius. 



The caution which Dr. Robertson observed in 
his expressions concerning the American war, 
suggests some doubts about his sentiments on 
that subject. In his letters to Mr. Strahan he 
writes with greater freedom, and sometimes 
states, without reserve, his opinions of men and 
measures. 

One or two of these passages (which I tran- 
scribe without any comment) appear to me to be 
objects of curiosity, as they illustrate Dr. Robert- 
son's political views ; and I flatter myself they 
will now be read without oftence, when the 
factions to which they allude are almost effaced 
from our recollection by the more interesting 
events of a later period. I need scarcely pre- 
mise, that in quoting Dr. Robertson's opinions I 
would by no means be understood to subscribe 
to them as my own. 

In a letter, dated October 6, 1775, he writes 
thus : " I agree with you in sentiment about 
" the affairs of America* Incapacity, or want 
** of information, has led the people employed 
" there to deceive ministry. Trusting to them, 
" they have been trifling for two years, when 
" they should have been serious, imtil they have 
" rendered a very simple piece of business ex- 
** tremely perplexed. They have permitted 
" colonies disjoined by nature and situation to 
** consolidate into a regular systematical confe- 
" deracy j and when a few regiments stationed 
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** in each capita would have rendered it impos« 
" sible for them -to take arms, they have suffered 
«* them quietly to levy and train forces, as if 
«* they had not known and seen agidnst whom 
" they were prepared. But now we are fairly 
"committed, and I do think it fortunate that 
" the violence of the Americans has brought 
<< matters to a crisis too soon for themselves. 
*< From the beginning of the' contest I have 
<< always asserted that independence was their 
" object. The distinction between taxation 
"and regulation is mere folly. There is not 
" an argument against our right of taxing, that 
" does not conclude with tenfold force against 
" our power of regulating their trade. They 
^« may profess or disclaim what they please, 
" and held^he language that best suits their 
" purpose ; but, if they have any meaning, it 
** must be that they should be free states, con- 
" nected with us by blood, by habit, and by 
" religion, but at liberty to buy and sell and 
" trade where and with whom they please. This 
" they will one day attain, but not just now, 
" if there be any degree of political wisdom 
^< or vigour remaining. At the same time one 
"cannot but regret that prosperous growing 
" states should be checked in their career. As^ 
** a lover of mankind I bewail it ; but as a sub- 
" ject of Great Britain, I must wish that their 
** dependence on it should continue. If the 
" wisdom of Government can terminate the 
" contest with honour instantly, that would be 
" the most desiraUe issue. This, however, I 
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'Stake to be new impossible ; and I will venture 
•* to foretel, that if our leaders do not at once 
" exert the power of the British Empire in its 
" fiill force, the struggle will be loa^, dubious, 
*• and disgraceful. We are past the hour of 
" lenitives and half exertions. If the contest 
" be protracted, the smallest interruption of the 
" tranquillity that now reigns^in Europe, or even 
" the appearance of it, may be fatal. 

" It is lucky that my American History was 
" not fim*shed before this evait^ How many 
** plausible theories that I should have been en- 
** titled to form, are contradicted by what has^. 
" now happened !*' 

To this extract I shall only add a few- sen^- 
tences from a. letter written to the same corre.- 
spondent about the Affairs of America, nine 
years before, at the time of the repeal of the 
Stamp-Act. 

" I AM glad to hear the determination of the 
.♦* House of Commons concerning the Stamp- 
" Act* I rejoice, from my love of the human 
** species, that a million of men in America have 
** some chance of running the same great career 
"which other free people have held before 
" them. I do not apprehend revolution or inde- 
" pendence sdoner than these must and should 
^ come. A very little skill and attention in, the 
" art of governing may preserve the supremacy 
<* of Britain as long as it ought to be preserved. 
" You can do me no favour more obliging^ than 
"that of writing me often an account of all 
^ occurrences in the debates on this affair.. I 
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" am much interested in the subject j very little 
•* in the men who act on either side. I am not 
" weak enough greatly to admire their virtues, 
" nor so factious as to adopt their passions." 



SECTION IV. 

Continuation of the same subject. — Historical 
Disquisition concerning India. ■^— General 
Remarks on Dr. Robertson's Merits as an 

. Historian. 

IN consequence of the interruptiOTi of Tk. Ro- 
bertson's plans produced by liie American 
Revolution, he was led to think of some otiber 
subject which might, in the mean time, give em- 
ployment to his studious leisure. A letter, dated 
July 1778, to his friend the Rev. Mr. Waddi- 
love, (now Dean of Rippon,) contains some im- 
portant finformation with respect to his designs 
at this period. 

<< The state of our af^rs in North Ammca 
<< is not such as to invite me to go on with my 
«* History of the New World. I must wait fw 
«* times of greater tranquillity, when I can write 
<< and the puUic can read witih more impartiality 
«« and better information than at present. Every 
*« person with whom I conversed in London 
^* confirmed me in my resolution of making a 
«< pause for a little, until it shall be known in 
<< what manner the ferment will subside. But 
^ as it is neither my inclination nor interest to 
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^* be altogether idle, many of my friends have 
** suggested to me a new subject, the History of 
« Great Britain, from the Revolution to the 
** Accession of the House of Hanover. It will 
•* be some satisfaction to me to enter on a domes- 
" tic subject, after being engaged so long on 
** foreign ones, where one-half of my time and 
** labour were employed in teaching myself to 
" understand manners, and laws, and forms, 
" which I was to explain to others. You know 
•* better than any body how much pains I be- 
** stowed in studying the constitution, the man- 
** ners, and the commerce of Spanish America. 
*< The Review contained in the first volume of 
♦vChajrles V. was founded on researches still 
** mose laborious. I shall not be involved. in 
" tiie same painful inquiries, if I undertake the 
** present work. I possess already as much 
f* knowledge of the British government and 
*^ taws as usually is possessed by other persons 
« who have been well educated and haye lived 
" in good company. A minute inv^tigation of 
*< fects will be the chief object of my attention^ 
« With rei^ectto tl^e, I shall be much aided 
«* by the original papers published by Sir John 
" Dalrymple and Macpherson, and lately by 
<« Lwd Har4wicke. The Memoii^ of Noailles> 
« concermpg the French negotiations in Spain, 
" contain very curi^nis inf<»rmation. I have*got 
** a very valuable collection of papers from the 
« Duke of Montague, which beloi^ed to the 
*♦ .Dukerf Shrewsbury, and I a^ promised the 
" ijWgecolleGtionxrftheD^dce of Marlborough, 
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*^ which were formerly in the hands of Mf^ 
" Mallet. From the^e and other materials I 
" hope to write a History which may be both 
** entertaining and instructive. I know that I 
" shall get upon dangerous ground, and mus* 
" relate events concerning which our political 
** factions entertain very diffferent sentiments. 
« But I am little alarmed with this. I flatter 
^* myself that I have temper enough to judge 
«< with impartiality; and if, after examining 
** with candour, I do give offence, there is no 
** man whose situation is mor# independent/* 

Whatever the motives were which induced 
I him to relinquish this project, it is certain that 

it did not long occupy his thoughts. From a 
letter of Mr. Gibbon, it would appear to have 
been abandoned before the end of the year 
1779. The passage is interesting, not only as it 
serves to ascertain the fact, but as it suggests a 
valuable hint with respect to a different histo- 
rical subject. 

« I REMEMBER a kind of engagement you had 
• " ccmtracted to repeat your vi^t to London every 
^* second year, and I look forwards with pleasure 
" to next spring when your bond will naturally 
" become due. I should almost hope that you 
" would bring with you some fruits o£ your 
*f leisure, had I not been informed that you had 
" totally relinquished your design of continuing 
" Mr. Hume's History of England. Notwith- 
" standing the just and deep sense which I must 
** entertain (if the intelligence be true) of our 
^' public loss, I have scarcely courage enough to 
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** blame you. The want of materials and th^ 
** danger of offence are two formidable obstacles 
•* for an Historian who wishes to instruct, and 
" who is determined not to betray his readers. — 
** But if you leave the narrow limits of our island, 
" there still remain, without returning to the 
*« troubled scene of America, many subjects not 
" unworthy of your genius. Will you give me 
*< leave as a vague and indigested hint, to suggest 
*< the History of the Protestants in Frauce ; the 
" events are important in themselves, and inti- 
** mately connected with the great Revolutions 
** of Eiurope*: some of the boldest or most ami- 
^* able characters of modem times, the Admiral 
** Coligny, Henry IV. &c. would be your pecu- 
** liar heroes; the materials are copious, and 
" authentic, and accessible ; and the objects 
" appear to stand at that just distance which 
<< excites curiosity without inspiring passion. 
" Excuse the freedom, and weigh the merits • 
" (if any) of this proposal.'** 

As I have had very little access to see any of 
Dr. Robertson's answers to the letters of his cor- 
respondents, I am ignorant what reply he made 
to this suggestion of Mr. Gibbon, as well as of 
the circumstances that induced him to lay aside 
his plans with rei^pect to the History of England. 
It is inq)Ossible, however, not tafeel much regret 
that he did not carry them into execution. In 
qpite of the obstacles which Mr. Gibbon men- 
tions, there can be little doubt that the work 

* Sec Appendix to the Life, Note F. 
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would hive been an important accession to Eng* 
lish literature ; and, in all probability, from the 
interesting nature of the subject, the most po* 
pular of his performances. The intrigues of the 
different factions during the reign of Queen Anne 
would have afforded an ample field for the exer- 
cise of his cool and discriminating judgment ; 
the camp^gns of Marlborough deserved such an 
Historian ; while the literature and philosophy 
of that memorable period would have given full 
employment to those critical powers which he 
so eminently possessed, and of which he has 
unfortunately left no monument behind him* 
The slight sketches of this kind, interspersed 
with the narrative of Mr. Hume's History, h|tve 
always been favourite passages with readers of 
taste ; and, if I may be permitted to judge from 
Dr. Robertson's conversation, he would not, in 
this species of composition, have been surpassed 
by any of his contemporaries. 



I HAVE not heard of any other work that he 
projected ajfler this period. He seems indeed 
soon to have abandoned all thoughts of writii^ 
any more for the public, and to have indulged 
the idea of prosecuting his studies in future fox 
his private amusement. His circumstances were 
ind^endent: he was approaching to the ^e of 
sixty, with a constitution considerably impaired 
by ^. sedentary Kfe; and a long application to 
the compositions he had prepared for the press, 
had interfered with much of the gratification he 
might have enjoyed, if he had been at liberty to 
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iR)llow thfe impure of his own taste and curiosity. 
Such a sacrifice must be more or less made by 
all who devote themselves to letters, whether 
with a view to emolument or to feme ; nor would 
it perhaps be easy to make it, were it not for the 
prospect (seldoin, alas ! realized) of earning by 
their exertions, that learned and honourable 
leisure which he was so fortunate as to attain. 
He retired from the business of the ecclesiastical 
courts about the same time ; and, for seven or 
eight years, divided the hours which he coidd 
spare from his professional duties, between the 
luxury of reading and the conversation of his 
friends. 

The activity of his mind, in the mean time, 
continued unimpaired ; and the habits of study 
he had so long been accustomed to, gave a cer- 
tain scope and connection even to his historical 
recreations. To one of these, which, from its 
accidental connection with some of his former 
works, engaged his attention more closely than 
his ordinary pursuits, the public is indebted for 
a valuable performance, of which the materials 
seem almost insensibly to have swelled to a vo- 
lume, long after his most intimate friends ima^ 
gined that he had renounced all thoughts of the 
press. The Disquisition concerning Ancient 
India, which closed his historical laboius, took 
its rise, (as he himself informs us,) " from the 
*< perusal of Major RennelPs Memoir for illus- 
" trating his Map of Indostan. This suggested 
*^ to liim the idea of examining, more fully than 
" he had done in the intro«iuctory book to his 
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*<i History of America, into the knowledge whicff 
« the Ancients had of that country, and of con^ 
" sidering what is certain, what is obscitre, and 
«* what is fabulous, in the accounts of it which 
«* they have handed down to us/'—" In undeiv 
<* taking this inquiry,'* (he adds,) " he had 
" originally no other object than his own amuse- 
« ment and instruction j but in canying it on, 
" and consulting with care the authors of anti- 
" quity, some facts hitherto unobserved, and 
" many which had not been examined with pro- 
** per attention, occurred ; new views opened j 
" his ideas gradually extended, and became 
" more interesting ; till at length he imagined 
" that the result of his researches might prove 
" amusing and instructive to others.*' 

Such is the account given by himself of the 
origin and progress of a disquisition begun in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age, and in twelve months 
brought to a conclusion ; exhibiting, neverthe- 
less, in every part, a diligence in researdi, a 
soundness of judgment, and a perspicuity of 
method not inferior to those which distinguish 
his other performances. Frcwn the nature of 
the subject it was impossible to render it equally 
amusing to ordinary readers, or to bestow on his 
language the same splendour and variety ; but the 
style possesses all the characteristical beauties of 
his former compositions, as far as they could 
with propriety be introduced into a discourse, 
of which the general design excluded eveiy su- 
perfluous and ambitious ornament. l%e observ- 
ations in the Appendh, upon the character^ 
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the manners, and the institutions of the people 
a£ India, present a valuable outline of all the 
most important information concerning them, 
which was then accessible to the philosophers of 
Europe ; and, if they have already lost part oi 
their interest, in consequence of the astonishing 
discoveries which have been since brought to 
light in Asia, by a fortunate and unexampled 
combination of genius, learning, and official 
rank, in a few individuals whose names do ho* 
nour to this country ; they, at least, evince that 
ardent and enlightened curiosity which animated 
tiie Author's inquiries in his most advanced ' 
years; and afibrd a proof, that his mind kept 
pace, to the last, with the progress of historical 
Jaxowledge. 

In these observations, too, we may occasion- 
ally trace the influence of still higher motives ; 
to which he has himself alluded, with an affect- 
ing solemnity, in the last sentences which he 
addressed to the public. " If I had aimed'* 
(says he) ^^ at nodiing else than to describe the 
<< civil polity, the arts, the sciences, and reli- 
^^ gious institutions, of one of the most ancient 
" and most numerous races of men, that alone 
^* would have led me into inquiries and discus- 
'* sions both curious and instructive. I own, 
"however, that I have all along kept in view 
f* an object more interesting, as well as of 
^* greater importance ; and entertain hopes/ that 
" tf the account which I have given of the early 
" and high civilisation of India, and of the won- 
''^ derful process of its inhabitants in elegant 
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<< arts and useful science, shall be received as 
** just and well established, it may have some in.. 
" fluence upon the behaviour of Europeans to- 
" Wards that people. It was by an impartial and 
<< candid inquiry into their manners, that the 
•* Emperor Akbar was led to consider the Hin* 
" doos as no less entitled to protection and 
" favour than his other subjects ; and to govern 
*< them with such equity and mildness, as to 
" merit from a grateful people the honouraMe 
*' appellation of * the Guardian of Mankind.* 
*' If I might presume to hope, that the descrip- 
" tion I have given of the manners and insti- 
** tutions of the people of India could contribute 
" in the smallest degree, and with the most re* 
" mote influence, to render their character more 
" respectable, and their condition more happy, 
** I should close my literary labours with the 
" satisfaction of thinking that I have not lived 
" or written in vain.'* * 



In concluding this general review of Dr. Ro- 
bertson's publications, our attention is naturally 
led, in the first place, to the extent and variety 
of his historical researches. In this respect, he 
has certainly not been surpassed by any writer of 
the present times ; nor would it perhaps be easy 
to name another who has united to so luminous 
an arrangement of his materials, and such mas- 
terly skill in adorning them, an equal degree of 
industry and exactness in tracing them to their 

* See Appendix to the Life, Note Q. 
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original sources. After a minute examination of 
the most disputed passages of his first perform- 
ance^ a late author * has ventured to pronounce 
him, " the most faithful of Historians ;'* and I 
have no doubt that this honourable appellation 
will be sanctioned by those who shall examine his 
other works with the same acuteness, accuracy, 
and candour. 

In the art of narration too, which, next to 
correctness in the statement of facts, is the most 
essential qualification of an Historian, Dr. Ro- 
bertson's skill is pre-eminent : perhaps I might 
venture to say, that in this art, his chief and 
characteristical excellence as an Historian con- 
sists. I do not, at present, allude merely to the 
richness of colouring with which he occasionally 
arrests the attention; but to the distinctness, 
perspicuity, and fulness, with which he uni- 
formly communicates historical information j 
carefully avoiding every reference to whatever 
previous knowledge of the subject his reader 
may accidentally possess. In this distinctness 
and perspicuity, so conspicuous in the great 
models of antiquity, some modem writers of 
unquestionable talents have failed to a degree 
which renders all their other merits of little 
value ; — a failure more particularly observable, 
since it became fashionable, after the example 
of Voltaire, to connect with the view of political 
transactions, an examination of their efiects on 
the manners and condition of mankind, and to 
blend the lights of philosophy with the appro- 

* Mr.Laing. 
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priate beauties of historical composition. In 
consequence of this innovation, while the pro- 
vince of the Historian has been enlargecj and 
dignified, the difficulty of his task has increased 
in the same proportion; reduced, as he must 
frequently be, to the alternative, either of in- 
terrupting unseasonably the chain of events, or, 
by interweaving disquisition and narrative toge- 
ther, of sacrificing clearness to brevity. By few 
writera of the present age has this combination 
of philosophy with history been more frequently 
attempted than by Dr. Robertson ; and by none 
have the inconveniencies which it threatens 
been more successfully avoided. In the former 
respect his merit is great; but in the latter, 
be may. be safely proposed as a pattern for 
imitation. 

Nob does the beauty of his narrative consist 
only in the luminous distinctness, and picturesque 
selection of his details. In a passage formerly 
quoted from one of Mr. Walpole*s letters, it is 
mentioned, among the other recommendations 
of the History of Scotland, that, " although 
^ composed of pieces of information, each of 
« which would make a separate memoir, yet 
« the whole is hurried on into one uninterrupted 
^< story.'* The remark is just, and it points at 
an excellence of the highest order, conspicuous 
in all Dr. Robertson's publications ; the conti- 
nuity which unites together the different parts of 
his subject, in consequence of the address^ and 
felicity displayed in his transitions. It is this 
last circumstance which bestows on his works 
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that unceasing interest which constitutes one of 
the principal charms in tales of fiction ; an in- 
terest easy to support in relating a series of 
imaginary adventures, but which, in historical 
composition, evinces, more than any thing else, 
the hand of a master. 

The attainment of these different perfections 
was undoubtedly much facilitated by the plan 
which he adopted of throwing into the form 
of Notes and Illustrations, whatever critical or 
scientific discussions appeared to him to interfere 
with the peculiar province of history. In one 
of the last conversations I had with him, he 
mentioned this as an improvement of consider- 
able importance in historical writing; and his 
final judgment on the subject will be allowed to 
have 'great weight in favour of that mode of 
arrangement which he adopted. On this point, 
I know, there is a wide diversity of opinion : 
nor do I think myself entitled to pronounce 
with confidence upon either side, where the 
best judges have hesitated in their decision. 
Our late excellent colleague Mr. Smith carried 
to such a length his partiality to the ancient 
forms of classical composition, tliat he considered 
every species of note as a blemish or imperfec- 
tion; indicating either an idle accumulation 
of superfluous particulars, or a want of skiU 
and comprehension in the general design. Dr. 
Douglas too, the present Bishop of Salisbury, in 
a letter addressed to Dr. Robertson on occasion 
pf his Anleiican Ifistory, appears dissatisfied 
with the local separation of the notes from the 
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text; without, however, disputing the general 
principle on which the arrangem^it of his ma-i 
terials proceeds. ** I lliink,'* (says he,) " that 
**i your notes and illustrations very frequently 
« contain matter of the greatest importance to 
" the strengthening the arguments and conclu- 
" sions you adopt in the body of the bi9ok; and 
" they are so widely separated by the mode of 
" your publication, that the reader cannot see, 
" at one view, the grelat merit of your work. 
« Mr. Gibbon adopted this method, in imitation 
<* ofyour Charles V.; but I believe he has found 
" the wishes of the public in favour of another 
** arrangement ; for I understand in a new edi* 
" tion of his History which we are soon to have, 
<* the notes and illustrations are to be put at 
" the bottom of the pages to which they refer. 
" —^I know you will excuse this Kherty; and 
" very probably, as you have considered the 
<* matter more accurately than such readers as 
" I am, you can give very substantial reasons 
" for preferring the plan of throwing the notes 
«* and illustrations to the end of the volume.?* • 
On a question of this sort, the suggestions of 
so learned and judicious a critic are undoubtedly 
entitied to peculiar deference : but I must be 
permitted to express my doubts whether he has 
added to their weight, by appealing to the ar- 
rangement of Mr. Gibbon; which, in this in- 
stance, has always appeared to me to be incon- 
venient in the extreme. In no species^ of writing, 
is it agreeable to have the attention so fre^ 
quentiy withdrawn firom the ^zt$ but in bis- 
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todcal writing it is impossible to devise a more 
effectual expedient for counteracting the effects 
of the Author's art The curious research and 
the epigrammatic wit so often displayed in Mr. 
Gibbon's notes, and which sometimes render 
them more amusing than even the eloquent nar- 
rative which they are meant to illustrate, serv6 
only to add to the embarrassment occasioned by 
this unfortunate distribution of bis materials. 
He seems, indeed, from a letter published in 
his posthumous works, to have been fully satis- 
fied, after a trial of both plans, that the prefer- 
ence was due to that which, after Dr. Robert- 
son's example, he had originally pursued, " I 
" cannot be displeased" (he c^erves) " with 
" the too numerous and correct impression 
^ which have been published for the use of the 
« Continent at Basil in Switzerland. Of their 
« fourteen octavo volumes, the two last include 
<* the whole body of the notes* The public im- 
•* portunity had forced me to remove them from 
<* the end of the volume to tibe bottom of the 
•* page; but I have often repented of my com- 
*< pliance."* 

It is remarkable that no alternative should 
have occurred to Mr. Gibbon between |dadng 
all his notes at the bott(Hn of the page, or col- 
lecting them all in the form of an Appendix* 
In the first edition of his first volume, he fol* 
lowed Dr. Robertson implicitly in adapimg the 
latta* method ; which, although by far the more 

♦ Vd.i. p. 178. 
H S 
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unexceptionable of the two, might be obvioudy 
improved by some limitations. Mr, Hume, in 
a letter to Mr. Strahan, objects to it strongly. 
" One is plagued with Gibbon's notes, accord- 
" ing to the present method of printing the 
" book. When a note is announced, you turn 
" to the end of ,the voliune, and there you 
" often find nothing but a reference to an au- 
^* thority. All these authorities ought only to 
" be printed at the margin or the bottom of 
" the page."* 

What Mr. Hume here remarks concerning 
references to authorities, may be extended to 
those short explanatory sentences, which, being 
intended to facilitate the reader's progress, 
should unquestionably be brought imder hid 
eye at the same time with the passage they are 
intended to elucidate. Dr. Robertson, as well 
as Mr. Gibbon, seems to have overlooked this 
distinction between explanatory hints, and notes 
intended for the gratification of the curious ; 
and hence have arisen (at least in part) those 
inconveniencies in the technical arrangement of 
his volumes, of which Dr. Douglas was led to 
complain. 

A STILL more important blemish, however, it 
must be confessed, than what this respectable 
correspondent has specified, is sometimes the 
real source of the imperfection he has remarked; 
I mean, that a considerable portion of the mat- 
ter which is parcelled out among the notes 

* Gibbon's Post. Works, vol. i. p. 500. 
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ought to havd been incorporated with the text. 
Where a writer finds it necessary to enter into 
3|)eculation and discussion, the whole of his 
argument should undoubtedly be stated at once, 
and not broken down into fragments, which 
the reader is to collect from different parts of 
the book. In those dissertations, therefore, 
which form so considerable a part both of the 
History of Charles V. and of America, it would, 
perhaps, have been better if the Author had 
adhered less closely to the plan which he has 
so judiciously adopted in his historical narrative. 
The arguments which recommend it in the latter 
species of composition, it is sufficiently evident, 
do not apply to it when intii'oduced into the 
former. 

After all, whoever attempts to instruct the 
world by any literary undertaking, whether his- 
torical or speculative, will find it necessary, for 
the complete satisfaction of accurate inquirers, 
to engage in occasional discussions which could 
not be introduced into the body of the work, 
without digressions inconsistent with a simple 
and distinct arrangement ; nor compressed into 
notes at the bottom of the page, without stop- 
ping the reader's progress, and misleading his 
attention. No writer has been more completely 
aware of this than Mr. Hume, who, in all his 
publications, both historical and philosophical, 
has distinguished carefully those incidental sug- 
gestions which are necessary to prevent any 
hesitation about the text, from the critical dis- 
quisitions useful for satisfying men of curious 

H 3 
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research, or for obviating the doubts of more 
refined speculation. Dn Robertson's subjects, 
in all his Histories excepting that of Scotland; 
engaged him in inquiries more open to contro^ 
versy, and in arguments resting upon information 
less accessible to ordinary readers, than those of 
Mr. Hume. His proofs and illustratimis, ac- 
cordingly, bear a far greater proportion to the 
size of his volumes ; but I am inclined to think, 
that, if examined with proper attention, the 
arrangement of them will be found (with a few 
exceptions) to reflect no less honour on his taste 
and discernment. 

The stress which Dr. Robertson himself 
laid on this peculiarity in his mode of compo* 
sition, added to the indecision of Mr. Gibbon 
with respect to its propriety, will, I hope, 
apologi3e sufficiently for the minuteness with 
which some of the foregoing particulars are 
stated. — ^The general question concerning the 
expediency of imitating the ancients, in Uoiit^ 
ing an author's intercourse with his readers^ 
to what is conveyed in the text, does not 
seem to me to admit of discus^on. Omsidered 
as sources of authentic and of accurate in^ 
formation, the value of the classics is infinitely 
diminished by this very circumstance ; and few, 
I believe, have studied Mr. Smith's works, 
(particularly his Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations,) without 
regretting, on scwne occasions, the c^oussion 
of his authorities j and, on others, the digres- 
sions into which he has been led, by con- 
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forming so scrupuloudy to the example of 
antiqiiity. 



Of Dr. Robertson's merits as an Historian^ as 
far as they are connected with the genius of the 
language in which he wrote, it does not become 
a native of this part of the Island to express a 
decided opinion. Andy accordingly, in the few 
remarks which I am to hazard on that subject, 
although I shall state my own judgment with 
freedom, I would be understood to write with 
all possible diffidence. 

The general strain of his composition is flow- 
ing, equal, and majestic; harmonious beyond 
that of most English writers, yet seldom de- 
viating, in quest of harmony, into inversion, re- 
dundancy, or affectation. If, in some passages^ 
it may be thought that the effect might have 
been heightened by somewhat more of variety 
in the structure and cadence of his periods, it 
must be recollected that this criticism involves 
an encomium on the beauty of his style ; for it 
is only where the ear is habitually gratified, that 
the rhythm of composition becomes an object of 
the reader's attention. 

In comparing his turn of expression with that 
of the Classical Writers of England, a difference 
may, I think, be perceived ; originating in the 
provincial situation of the country where he 
received his education and spent his life : and, 
if I am not much mistaken, the same observ- 
ation may be extended, in a greater or less 
degree, to most of our contemporaries who have 

H 4 
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laboured under similar disadvantages. I do not 
allude, at present, to what are commonly called 
Scotticisms ; for, frcrni these Dr. Robertson's 
works have been allowed, by the most compe- 
tent judges, to be remarkably free ; but to an 
occasional substitution of general or of circuit- 
ous modes of expression, instead of the simple 
and specific English phrase. An author who 
lives at a distance from the acknowledged stand- 
ard of elegance, writes in a dialect different 
from that in which he is accustomed to speak ; 
and is naturally led to evade, as much as possible, 
the hazardous use of idiomatical phrases, by the 
employment of such as accord with the general 
analogy of the language. Hence, in all the 
lighter and more familiar kinds of writing, the 
risk of sacrificing ease and vivacity, and what 
Dr. Johnson calls genuine AngUdsm*, in order 
to secure correctness and purity; and hence 
the difficulties with which those of our country- 
men have had to struggle, who have aimed at 
the freedom of the epistolary style, or who have 
attempted to catch the shadowy and fleeting 
forms of Comic Dialogue. The peculiarity in 
the manner of Livy^ censured by Asinius PoUio, 
was probably of a similar description; arising 
less from an admixture of Paduan idioms, than 
from the absence of such as marked the dialect 
of Rome. " In Tito Livio," (says Quinctilian,) 
<* mirae facundiae viro, putat inesse Pollio Asi- 

* '^ If Addison's language had been less idiomatical, it 
" would have lost something of its genuine Anglicism.*'-—— 
Lives of the Poets. 
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^* nius quandum Patavinitatem. Quare, si fieri 
<< potest, et verba omnia, et vox, hujus alum- 
<< num Urbis oleant; ut oratio Romana pland 
•< videatur, non civitate donata.'* * 

If, however, in these and a few other re- 
spects, important advantages are possessed by 
those whose standard of propriety is always 
before them in their ordinary habits of con- 
versation and of business, it must perhaps be 
granted, on the other hand, that an ear thus 
familiarized from infancy to phrases which it 
has been accustomed to retain, without any 
selection, or any reference to general princi- 
ples, can scarcely fail -to have some effect in 
blunting an author's discrimination between the 
established modes of classical expression and 
the accidental jargon of the day. Illustrations 
of this remark might be easily collected from 
writers of the highest and most deserved repu- 
tation ; more particulisu-ly from some who have 
cultivated, with the greatest success, the appro- 
priate graces of the English tongue. — Even 
the works of Dr. Middleton, which have been 
often recommended to Scotchmen as the safest 
models for their imitation, .abound with in- 
stances of colloquial language, sanctioned pro- 
bably by the authority of the fashionable ^[leakers 
of his time, but which, I should suppose, would 
now be considered as vulgarisms, by such of his 
countrymen as have formed their taste on the 
compositions either of an earlier or ^ a later 
period. 

* Qumctil.l.viii. c.l. 
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In guarding against these temporary modes erf 
speech, the provincial residence of a Scotchman 
may sometimes have its use, by teaching him to 
distrust his ear as an arbiter of elegance, and to 
appeal on every questionable point to the prac- 
tice of those whose established reputation gives 
the stamp of propriety to the phraseology they 
have employed. If his composition be deficient 
in ease, it may be expected not to fall under 
the ordinary standard, in point of purity : nay, 
it is not impossible, that in his sohcitude to 
avoid idiomatical phrases^ he may be occasion- 
ally led to animate and to ennoble his diction ; 
or, by uncommon and fortunate combinations 
of words, to give to familiar ideas the charm of 
novelty. 

The species of composition to which Dr. Ro- 
bertson directed his studies, was peculiarly 
adapted to his local situation, by affording him 
an opportunity of displa)dng all the talents he 
possessed without imposing on him a trial of his 
powers in those kinds of writing where a Scotch- 
man is most likely to fail. In delineating the 
characters of Princes, Statesmen, and Warriors, 
or in recording events that have happened cm 
the great theatre of public affairs, a certain 
elevation of language is naturally inspired by 
t^he magnitude of the subject. The engaging 
a^d pathetic details of domestic life vanish 
before the eye which contemplates the fortunes 
of nations, and the Revolutions of Empire j 
and there is even a gravity of manner, exclusive 
of every thing familiar or flippcggit, which accords 
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with our idea of him who sits in judgment on 
the generations that are past. It may, perhaps, 
be questioned by some, whether Dr. Robertson 
has not carried to an extreme, his idea of 
what he has himself called the dignity of history ; 
but, whatever opinion we form on this point, it 
cannot be disputed, that his plan of separating 
the materials of historical composition from 
those which fall under the provinces of the 
Antiquary, and of the writer of Memoirs, was 
on the whole happily conceived ; and that one 
gripat charm of his works arises from the taste 
and judgment with which he has carried it into 
execution. — Nor has he suffered this scrupulous 
regard to the unity of historical style to exclude 
that variety which was necessary for keeping 
alive the reader's attention. Whenever his 
subject admits of being enriched or adorned by 
political or philosophical disquisition, by pic- 
turesque description, or by the interesting de- 
tails of a romantic episode, he scruples not to 
try his strength Avith those who have excelled 
the most in these different departments of li- 
terature ; uniformly, however, avoiding ^o min- 
gle in the humble scenes of ordinary life, or to 
meet his rivjUs on any ground where he did not 
feel himself completely^their equal. 

To this systeraaticad selection of the more 
regular and analogical forms of construction, is 
to be ascribed, in a considerable degree, his 
popularity among foreigners, who unite in 
esteeming him, not only a^ one of the most 
eloquent, but as one of the most intelligible 
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of our writers. And, it may be presumed, 
the same circumstance will secure in his favour 
the suflErages of posterity, when the passing 
idioms generated by the capricious modes 
of our own times, shall be antiquated or 
forgotten. * 

I HAVE only to add, that some of the fore- 
. going observations apply more strongly to 
Dr. Robertson's earlier than to his later pub^ 
lications. In the History of Charles V., and 
still more in that of America, he ventores 
on expressions which he would not have ha- 
zarded before the establishment of his literary 
name; and accordingly^ it may be doubted, 
whether, in consequence of this circumstance, 
he did not lose in purity of diction what he 
gained in ease and freedom. Perhaps, on 
the whole, it will be found that of all his 
performances, Charles V. is that which unites 
the, various requisites of good writing in the 
greatest degree. The style is more natural 
and flowing than that of the History of Scot- 
land ; while, at the same time, idiomatical 
phrases are introduced with so sparing and 
timid a Hand, that it is easy to perceive the 
Author's attention to correctness -was not sen- 
sibly diminished. In the History of America, 
although it contains many passages equal, if not 
superior, to any thing else in his writings, the 
composition does not seem to me to be so uni- 
formly polished as that of his former works; 

♦ See Appendix to the lafe, Note H. 
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nor does it always possess, in the same degree, 
the recommendations of conciseness and sim- 
plicity.* 



SECTION V. 



Review of the more active Occupations of Dr. 
Robertson's Life. — Conclusion of the Nar-^ 
rative. • — Sketch of his Character. 

IN reviewing the History of Dr. Robertson's 
Life, our attention has hitherto been confined 
to those pursuits which formed the habitual 
occiq)ation of his mind ; and which have left 
behind them unperishable monuments. His 
life, however, was not devoted wholly to the 
cultivation of letters. His talents fitted him in 
an eminent degree for the business of the world ; 
and the station in which Providence placed him 
opened to him a field, which, however unequal 
to his ambition or to his genius, afibrded him 
the means of evincing what he might have 
accomplished, if his sphere of exertion had been 
more extensive and brilliant. 

Among the active scenes in which he had an 
opportunity to engage, the most conspicuous 
was presented to him by the Supreme Ecclesias- 
tical Court in Scotland. Of the constitution of 
this court, accordingly, which differs in some 
remarkable particulars from the clerical convo* 
cations in other Christian countries^ a general 

* See Appendix to the Life, Note I. 
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outline is necessary, in order to convey a jnst 
idea of the abilities, which secured to him, for 
a long course of years, an unrivalled influence 
in guiding its deliberations.* 

" The General assembly of the Church of 
Scotland is composed of representatives from 
the presbyteries ; from the royal boroughs ; from 
the four universities ; and from the Scotch 
church of Campvere in Holland. The presby- 
teries send two hundred and ninety members, 

* For the materials both of this outline and of the subse- 
quent view of Dr. Robertson's sjstem of ecclesiastical policy, 
I am indebted to a paper drawn up (at the request of Dr. Ro- 
bertson*s son,) by the Rev. George Hill, D.D. Principal of 
St. Mary's College in the University of St. Andrews ; a gen- 
tleman intimately connected with Dr. Robertson byfHend* 
sh^, and highly respected by him for the talents and eloquence 
which he has for many years displayed in the ecclesiastical 
courts. In general I have transcribed Dr. Hill's words, taking 
the liberty occasionally to make such slight alterations on the 
language as were necessary for preserving somt Aegtee of 
imifcfrmity in the style of my narrative ; and a few retrench-' 
ments, which the plan of this Memoir rendered uni^voidable. 
That the public, however, may not lose any part of so valua^ 
ble a communication, t have inserted in tiie Appendix, the 
paragraphs which are here omitted. 

As Dr. Hill's paper was submitted to the examination, and 
received the unqualified, approbation of three of Dr. Robert- 
son's most confidential friends (1 ), it may be regarded as an 
authentic statement of his general principles of church go- 
vernment. For the sake of connection, I have adopted into 
this Section such parts of it as seemed to me to be necessary 
for completing the history of hi& life ; abstaining, however, 
sc^rupulously from hazarding any ideas of my own, aa the 
subject to which it relates. 

^ (1) Drs. Blair, Carljle, and Grieve. 
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6f whom two hundred and one are ministers, aild 
eighty-nine lay-elders ; the royal boroughs send 
sixty^^even members, all of whom are laymen ; the 
universities send five members, who may be either 
laymen, or ministers holding an office in the imi- 
versity ; and the church of Gampvere sends two 
members, one minister, and one lay-elder. The 
whole number is three hundred and sixty-four, 
of whom two hundred and two are ministers, 
and one hundred and sixty-two laymen ; includ- 
ing in the latter class the members from the 
universities. TTie annual sittings of the Assem- 
bly continue only for ten days; but a Com- 
mittee of the whole House (called the Coml 
mission) has four stated Meetings in the year, 
for the dispatch of whatever business the Gener^^l 
Assembly has been unable to overtake.* 

In subordination to this supreme court, there 
is a series of inferior judicatwes rising, one 
above another, in authority. — The lowest of 
these is the Kirk-Sessions^ or Parochial Con- 
sistories ; composed of the ministers, together 
with the lay-elders of their respective parishes. 
The ministers of a number of contiguous parishes, 
together with certain representatives from the 
KirkiSessions, iotmz, Presbytery ; and a plurality 
of presbyteries (difiering in number according 
to accidental circumstances) form a provincial 
Synod. ^ ^ 

Whili^ the constitution of the Scottish church 
admits of no superiority of one minister above 
another, it requires from all its individual mem- 
* See Apjperidix to the Life, Note K. 
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ber«, and from all its inferior judicatories, 
strict obedience to those who are placed in 
authority over them. Every court is bound to 
lay the record of all its proceedings from time 
to time before the tribimal which is its imme- 
diate superior ; any part of its proceedings may 
be brought, by appeal or complaint, under the 
review of a higher jurisdiction ; and every mi- 
nister, when he receives orders, comes under a 
;iolemn engagement, ^^ to assert, maintain, and 
" defend the doctrines, discipline, and govem- 
" ment of the church ; and never to attempt 
** any thing, directly or indirectly, which may 
" tend to its subversion or prejudice/' 

In consequence of this subordination of judi- 
catories, the General Assembly determines, as 
the court of last resort, all the causes brought 
under its review, and has the power of enforcing, 
without controul, obedience to its decrees. It 
possesses also extensive legislative powers, as it 
may, with the conciurence of a majority of 
presbyteries, enact laws for the government of 
the whole church. 

By the Act of 1592, which gave a legal estab- 
lishment to the form of church government now 
delineated, the patron of a vacant parish was 
entitled to present to the presbytery a person 
properly qualified ; and the presbytery were re- 
quired, after subjecting the presentee to certain 
trials and examinations, of which they were 
constituted the judges, " to prdain and settle 
" him as minister of the parish, provided no re- 
" levant objection should be stated to his life. 
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** doctrine, and qualifications."' This right of 
presentation, however, although conferred by 
the fundamental charter of Presbyterian gpvem- 
ment in Scotland, was early complained of as a 
grievance ; and accordingly, it was abolished by 
an act passed under the Usurpation. At the 
Restoration it was again recovered, but it was . 
retained only for a few years ; the Revolution 
having introduced a new system, which vested 
the right of election in the heritors, elders, and 
heads of families in the parish. The 10th of 
Queen Anne at last restored the rights of pa- 
trons ; but the exercise of these rights was found 
to be so extremely unpopular, that ministers 
were generally settled, till after the year 1730, 
in the manner prescribed by the Act of King 
William. 

During this long period, an aversion to the 
law of patronage took deep root in the minds of 
the people j and the circumstances of the times 
M^ere such as to render it inexpedient for the 
church courts to contend with a prejudice so 
inveterate and universal. 

When the Presbyterian establishment fell a 
sacrifice to the policy introduced at the Restor- 
ation, the ministers who refused to conform to 
prelacy were ejected from their churches, and 
underwent a severe persecution. The iirnmess 
which they displayed on this occasion exhibits a 
strength of character which has never been sur- 
passed ; but their situation, while deprived of 
the countenance of law, and left entirely to the 
guidance of private conscience, was necessarily 

VOL. /. I 
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i^uch, as to ittspire independent principles incon- 
sistent with regular subordination and discipline; 
and, accordingly, at the Revolution, when the 
Presbyterian government was re-established> and 
many of the ejected ministers restored to their 
pulpits, they brought along with them into the 
church a spirit scarcely compatible with the con- 
nection in which it stood with the paramount 
authority of the state. Their successors, trained 
in the same sentiments, saw the right of patron- 
age revived in times which they regarded with 
a jealous eye ; and, without allowing themselves 
to weigh the expediency of that mode of settle^ 
ment, they considered it as an appendage of 
episcopacy which it was the duty of every good 
Presbyterian to oppose. — While the peq)le, 
therefore, resisted with violence the first attempt 
which was made about the year 1730 to exercise 
this right, the church courts, although thgy 
could not entirely disregard the law, contrived 
in many instances to render it ineffectual, and 
sanctioned by their authority the prevailing pre- 
judices against it. They admitted it as an un- 
controvertible principle in Presbyterian church 
government, that a presentee, although perfectly 
well qualified, and unexceptionable in life and 
doctrine, was nevertheless inadmissible to his cle- 
rical office, till the concurrence of the people 
who were to be under his ministry had been re- 
gularly ascertained. The form of expressing 
this concurrence was by the subscription of a 
paper termed a Call ; which was considered as 
a step so indispensable towards constituting the 
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pastoral relation^ that the church courts, when 
dissatisfied with it, as an expression of the general 
wishes of the pari$h, sometimes set aside the 
presentee altogether ; and when they did autibo^ 
rise a settlement, proceeded in a manner which 
sufficiently implied a greater respect for the call 
than for the presentation. 

The circumi^nces understood to be necessary 
for constituting an adequate caUy were unsus- 
ceptible erf a precise definition. The unanimous 
consent of landholders, elders, and heads of 
families, was seld(»n to be looked for ; nor was 
even an absolute majority considered as indis- 
pensable, if the concurrence afforded a reason- 
able proq)ect of an harmonious and useful set- 
tlement. This principle of decision was so vague 
in itself, and so arbitrary in its application, that 
much was left in the church courts to the private 
judgment of individuals, and much to their pre- 
judices and passions; while the people, finding 
that a noisy and strenuoite opposition seldom 
failed of success, were encouraged to prosecute 
their object by tumult and violence. Many of 
the clergy, considering it as a matter of con- 
science not to take any share in the settlement 
of an obnoxious presentee, refused on such oc- 
casions to carry into execution the orders of 
their superiors ; and such was the temper of the 
times, that the leading men of the Asffl^mbly, 
although tibey wished to suppqrt the law of the 
land, found themselves ohfa'ged bo have recourse 
to expedients ; imposing slight censures on the 
disobedient £md appointing special committees 
(whom it was found sometimes necessary to pro- 

I 2 
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tect by a military force,) to discharge the duties^ 
which the others had declined. 

Measures of this kind, pursued with little 
variation for about twenty years, had so relaxed 
the discipline of the church, that individuals 
openly claimed it as a right to disobey its sen- 
tences, whenever their disobedience was jus- 
tified, according to the best of their judgment^ 
by a principle of conscience. 

Such was the state of the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment in Scotland when Dr. Robertson and 
his friends began to take an active share in its 
business. Dissatisfied with the system adopted 
by his predecessors, and convinced that the 
more free any cbnstitution is, the greater is 
the danger of violating its fundamental laws, 
his vigorous and enlightened mind suggested 
to him the necessity of opposing more: decisive 
measures to these growing disorders, and of 
maintaining the authority of the church by 
enforcing the submission of all. its members* 
The two capital articles by which he con- 
ceived Presbytery to be distinguished from, 
every other ecclesiastical establishment, were 
the parity of its ministers, and the subordi- 
nation of its judicatories. — " Wherever there 
" is a subordination of courtsr," (as he has him- 
self observed in an authentic document of his 
ecclesiastical principles,) " there is one court 
*^ that must be supreme ; for subordination were 
<* in vain, if it did not terminate in some last 
« resort. Such a supreme judicature is the 
«* General Assembly of the church of Scot- 
<* land; and therefiM'e, if its decisions could 
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** be disputed and disobeyed by inferior courts 
" with impunity, the Presbyterian constitution 
" would be entirely overturned. On this suppo- 
" sition, there is no occasion for the church of 
'^ Scotland to meet in its General Assemblies 
" aijy more ; its government is at an end ; and 
*' it is exposed to the contempt and scorn of the 
" world, as a church without union, order, or 
" discipline ; destitute of strength to support 
" its own constitution, and falling into ruins by 
** the abuse of liberty.*' 

A QUESTION which came under the consider- 
ation of the Assembly in the year 1751, when he 
spoke for the first time in that supreme court, 
aiForded him an opportunity of imfolding his 
general principles of ecclesiastical govertunent 
The conduct of a clergyman, who had disobeyed 
a sentence of ^ former Assembly, gave rise 
to a warm discussion ; in the course of which 
Dr. Robertson, supported by a few of his fiiends, 
contended for the expediency of a severe and 
exemplary sentence. But this doctrine was 
then so little understood or relished, that he 
was left in an inconsiderable minority. 

The Commission of that Assembly, at their 
meeting, in November 17^1, ordered the Pres- 
bytery of Dunfermline, which had already been 
guilty of disobedience, to admit Mr. Richardson 
as minister of Inverkeithing; intimatii^ to them, 
at the same time, that in case of their continued 
contumacy, the Commission was to proceed,, at 
their next meeting in March, to a very high 
censure. The Presbytery again disobeyed j and 

I 3 
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yet the Commission, with a jwrqposterous lenity, 
suffered their conduct to pass with impunity. 
The inconsistency and inexpediency of this 
sentence were urged strenuously by Dr. Robert- 
son and his friends, who in their dissent^ or pro- 
test against it, have left a valuable recoqii of 
the general principles on which they acted. 
The paper is still extant, and though evidmtly 
a hasty composition, bears, in various passages, 
the marks of Dr. Robertson's hand. * 

Dr. Robertson argued this cause in the 
Creneral Assembly 1752; and, such was the 
impression made by the argument contained in 
the protest, and more fully iHustrated in his 
speech, that the supreme court reversed the 
ju(^ment of the Commission, and dq)osed one 
of the ministers of the presbytery of Dunferm- 
line, for disobeying the orders of his superiors. 

This decision was the ccwnplete triumph of 
the principles for which Dr. Robertson and his 
friends had struggled. It put an end to those 
temporary expedients and devices which had 
hitherto been adopted in the settlement of 
parishes : it put an end to those extraordinary 
cmnmittees which Anemblies had been in use 
to appmilt for relieving disobedient presbyteries 
from tiiefa-iduty ; and it administered to the in- 
ferior judicatories, as well as to individiials, an 
useful tesson of that subordination whidi the 
peace of society requires. 

The success of tiiese attempts had prdbably 
some eflfect in determining Dr. Robertson to 

* See Appendix to the Life, Note X. 
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continue his ^.ttention to the alTairs of the 
church ; more especially, Bfier his <^ce in the 
University put it in his power to be returned 
annually bs a representative to the Genial 
Aissetnbly. By an uninterrupted attendance in 
that court for nearly twenty years, he acquired 
an intimate acquaintance with the whole traiiji 
of its business ; while the influence which he 
thus secured was increased and confirmed by 
his conciliating manners ; by the charms of his 
eonversation ; and by the celebrity of his name. 
He had the happiness also of being warmly 
BVffported by most of the friends who joined 
bkn in the Assembly 17^1 } and who, without 
any jealousy of the ascendant which he pos- 
sessed, armnged themselves with cmxiiality 
under his standard. The period from his^ ap- 
pointment as Principal of the llniversity till his 
i^treat from public life, caaae,, accordingly, to 
be liirianguished by the name of Dr. lU^rt^ 
sen's Mdmnistration: a name whidi implied* 
not any appointment from Government, nor 
any power in the distribution of fsurouys ; but 
merdy tibe wei^ he derived from the confi- 
dence of a great majority of his bretitirw, whp 
approved of the general principles on which he 
acted. 

The circumstances which chiefly distinguish- 
ed his ijystem of pc^cy were, ^stj a steaidy aiwi 
uniform suf^rt of the law of patronage 4 andt 
seemdhfi an impartial exerdse of the judici^ 
power of the church.* 



* See Appendix to the Life, Note M. 
1 4 
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In the former of these respects, his exertions 
are supposed by his friends, not only to have 
produced in the ecclesiastical establishment a 
tranquillity unknown in former times; but to 
have contributed, in no small degree, to the 
peace and good order of the country. The 
public language of the church seems to bear 
testimony to the prevalence of these ideas. For 
a long series of years annual instructions had 
been given to the Commission^ " to make due 
" application to the King and Parliament, for 
** redress of the grievance of patronage, in case 
«* a favourable opportunity for doing so should 
** occiur.** But these instructions were omitted 
in 1784, soon after Dr. Robertscm retired from 
the business of the Assembly ; and they have 
never since been renewed. 

A SYSTEMATICAL regularity, to which the 
church of Scotland had been little accustomed, 
in the exercise of its judicial power, was another 
effect of the ascendant which Dr. Robertson 
possessed in the conduct of its business. 

A COURT so popular in its constitution 9s the 
General Assembly, is but ill calculated for the 
patient and dispassionate investigation nece^ary 
for the administration of justice. As its annual 
sittings, too, continue only for a few days, its 
mode of procedure (irregular and loose as it is 
in many rejects) is very imperfectly understood 
by the great majority of clerical members, who 
enjoy a seat in it only once in four or five years : 
hence, an inattention to forms; and a disposition 
to undervalue their importance, when they ap- 
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pear to stand in the way of immediate expe- 
diency. To correct, as faf as possible, this un- 
fortmiate bias, inherent in the constitution of all 
|)opular tribunals^ Dr. Robertson felt it to be his 
duty to employ all his abilities ; convinced that 
a wise and impartial administration of justice can 
only be effectually secured by a strict adherence 
to established rules. A complete acquaintance 
with these, which he soon acquired from his 
regular attendance on the deliberations of the 
Assembly, gave him a decided superiority over 
those who were only occasionally members; 
and he was enabled gradually to enforce their 
strict obsarvance by the confidence which was 
generally reposed in his principles and his 
talents. 

Such were the objects which Dr. Robertson 
had chiefly in view as an ecclesiastical leader, 
and which he prosecuted, during thirty years, 
vdth'^ great steadiness and success, that not 
oidy the system introduced by him continues 
still in vigour, but the decisions which he 
dictated form a sort of Common Lcm of the 
church."* — With respect to the various inci- 
dental discusinons in which he was, on different 
occasions, called on to take an active concern, 
it is impossible for me to enter into detail. One 
of these, however, which occurred towards the 
close of his public life, is of too memorable a 
nature to be passed over in silence.— 

* Thus far I have availed myself of Dr. Hill's cotnimmi- 
cation, A more full illustration of some of the particular^ 
here stated, will be found in the Appendix. 
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The disturbances occaskmed in Scotland in 
1779, by the proposed extension to that part of 
the kingdom of the repeal of the paial laws 
against Roman Cathdics, are weU known to all 
who have the slightest acquaintance with ihe 
history of that period ; and are still fred% in the 
recollection of the greats part of this Society. 
Some of us too are able to bear testimony, from 
what fell under our own imm^iate observation, 
to the firmness and tranquillity which Dr. Ro- 
bertson displayed at a very critical juncture : 
when, after repeated acts dT successful and un- 
punished cmtrage, c^mmiitted in different parts 
of this city, a furious popolaoe ihpceatened aa 
attack on his house, and were cmly vestrained by 
a military force, from sacrificing his life to thfeir 
vengeai^e. 

The leading princiides ^diich on tibat oeeai- 
sion directed his conduct in the chunch courts, 
wfll be best understood &om a stateiacsat of &cts 
which formed part of <me of his ia;>eech£s in tiie 
subsequent Assembly.* 

^< The first intimation I had lof any intea- 
" tioa to grant relief i» Papists: from the xigDur 
^^ of penal statutes, wlas in the newspapers. 

* The foUowiog extract is transcribed, wHh ^QV^e fxiAmg 
verbal corrections, from an account of the proceedings of the 
General Assembly, published in the Scots Magazine fori 779. 
As ike acedtKit in general ^I ara^ assured) is executed with 
correctness aBdis[^)W?t»ditj» tbejmbikmei^('fK>X'^Mm^ftf»a\s 
speech may be presumed to be faithfully stated ; but, in other 
4rfli^eQt69.an^)e aUowances must bejmade ^r thajkiaccuracies 
cto be.«]«peGted from an amm^nnQUs xeportefy visiting (as is 
probable) from memory^ or ftom teiper&ct notei* 
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** Thoi^h I had observed with pleasure, the 
*^ mpid progress of liberal sentiments in this 
** enl^ittened age ; though I knew that science 
«* and philosophy had difiused the spirit of tole- 
" ration through almost every part of Europe ; 
^* yet I was so well acquainted with tiie deep- 
** rooted aversion of Britons to liie doctrines and 
** spirit of Popery, that I suspected this motion 
" for giving relief to Papists lo-be premature. 
^< I was afraid, on the one hand, that the libe- 
** ral sentiments of thrae by whom it was made 
*^ might induce them to grant too muck I 
" dreaded, on the other, that past c^nces might 
" be imputed to tite Catholics of the present 
" age, and exclude them from that degree of 
" indulgence, which I considered as no less bene- 
** ficial to the nation, than suitable to the spirit 
** of the Gospel. But when I observed the 
*• uncommon unanimity with which tiie bill was 
t* carried through both houses ; when I saw Mi- 
^^ nistry and Opposition vying with each other 
" in activity to forward it ; when I beheld tiiat 
*^ respectable body who assume to themsdves^the 
" distbigmshing appeUatkm of C^#Fi^^ ti^^ 
<< the lead avowedly in suiqpK»ling it ; when I 
*< observed. a Bench of Bishiqps, lof whom Imay 
♦* justly say, that, in learning, in draency of 
" >manners, aad m ^eal for the frotesfcant reli- 
*f jgiim, A^ are not.iiiferior taany ofthMriire- 
*^ deoessors, co^opetatang faeai:til(f wi&>thetxEher 
*^ promiyters of that bill, my cxmesky torknow 
" precisdy the natitte and extent eofithe^indul- 
<* .geiK^> tgronted, became very great. rUpon 
<* pernsii% the bill itsdf, all my apptehensions 
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** vanished; the relief given to Papists appeared 

" neither too great nor too little^ By the statute 

" of last session, no political power is conferred 

" on Papists. They are not entitled to hold 

" any public office. They can neither elect, 

« nor be elected, members of any corporation ; 

" far less can they chuse, or be chosen members 

•* of the House of Commons. In consequence 

" of this statute, an English Papist has not 

" acquired the privileges of a citizen ; he is re- 

" stored only to the rights of a man. By a law 

<< passed in a season of jealousy, alarm, and fac- 

" tion. Papists were rendered incapable of in- 

" heriting property by succession or conveyance, 

" of transmitting it to others, or of acquiring it 

** by purchase ; and the ecclesiastics of that reli- 

" gion who should take upon them the education 

" of youth, were to be punished with perpetual 

" imprisonment. It is from these penalties and 

" disabilities alone, that they are now relieved. 

" They may now inherit, they may devise, they 

" may purchase. Formerly they were in a state 

" of proscription and incapacity ; now they are 

" rendered what the law calls personie ; capable 

" of legal functions in the possession and disposal 

" of their own property. Nor are these conces- 

" sions gratuitous. Before a Papist can enjoy 

" the benefit of them, he must swear allegiance 

<* to our gracious Sovereign ; he must abjure the 

" Pretender j he must reject as an impious posi- 

" tion, that it is lawful to murder or destroy any 

" person under the pretence of their being here- 

" tics 5 he must declare it to be an unchristian 

♦* principle, that faith is not to be kept with 
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** heretics ; he must disclaim the power of the 
^* Pope to dispense with the obligation of an 
** oath ; he must swear, that it is no article of 
^* his faith that a Pope or Council can either 
" depose princes, or exercise any civil or tem- 
" poral jurisdiction within this realm: in short, 
" he must give every security that the most 
" scrupulous anxiety could devise, to demean 
^* himself as a loyal and peaceable subject. 
" These slender rights, the lowest a man can 
" claim or enjoy in a social state, are the amount 
" of all the mighty and dreaded acquisitions 
« made by Papists in virtue of this law. I re- 
" joiced in the temperate wisdom of the legis- 
" lature, and foresaw, that a wealthy body of 
*< subjects in England, and a very numerous one 
<f in Ireland, would, instead of continuing ad- 
<* verse to a government which treated them with 
" rigour, become attached to their King and 
*< country by the most powerful of all ties, gra- 
<«rtitude for- favours received, and desire of se- 
*< curing the continuance of favour, by dutiful 
" conducti With such views of the salutary 
^ effects of the repeal, it was impossible not to 
« wish that the benefit of it might be extended 

" to the Roman Catholics in Scotland. * * 

. » # * ' * , . * # 

«< As soon, however, as I perceived the extent 
" and violence of the flame which the discussion 
V of this subject had kindled in Scotlaadj my 
" ideas concerning the e3g)edience at this junc- 
" ture of the measure in qjaestipn, began to alter. 
<^ For although I did think, iand I do stiU believe, 
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" that if the IVotestants in this country had 
^ acqiHCSced in the repeal as quietly as our bre- 
<< thr^n in England and Ireland, a fatal blow 
" Would have been given to Popery in the Bri- 
<> tish dominions ; I knew, that in legislation, 
<< the sentiments and dispositions of the people 
•* fin: whom laws are made, should be attended 
«• to with care. I remembered that one of the 
<* wisert: men of antiquity declared, that he had 
•♦ framed for his fellow-citizens not the best 
" laws, but the best laws which they could bear. 
** I recollected with reverence, that the Divine 
** Legislator himself, accommodating his dis- 
" pensations to the frailty of his subjects, had 
<* given the Israelites for a season, statutes which 
"were not good. Even the prejudices of the 
<^ people are, in my opinion, respectable ; and 
<< an indulgent legislature ought not unnecessa- 
•* rily to run counter to them. It appeared 
<< manifisstly to be sound policy, in the present 
" temper d the pec^le, to sootlie rather than to 
«* irritate them j and, however ill-founded their 
<^ apprehensions might be, some concession was 
<* now requisite, in order to remove them. In 
" every argument against the repeal of the penal 
** laws, what seemed chiefly to alarm my brethren 
" who were averse to it, was the liberty which, 
" as they supposed, was given by the act of 4ast 
<< session to Pbpish ecclesiastics to c^pen schools, 
" ^d take upon them the public instruction of 
^ youth. In order to quiet tbdr feara with 
<^ respect to this, I applied to His Majesty^s 
'* Advocate and SoUcitor-Oeneral, and by their 
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^' permission^ f proposed to a respeictable mmis^ 
♦* ter and eider of this church, who deservedly 
*^ possess much credit with the opposers of this 
" repeal, that such provisos should be inserted 
"in the bill which was to be moved in Par- 
" liament^ for restraining the Popish clergy in 
" this pointy as would obviate every danger 
" apprehended. These gentlemen fairly told 
" me,, that, if such a proposition had been made 
" more early, they did not doubt that it might 
** have produced good effects j but now matters 
" were gone so far, that they were persuaded 
<< nothing less would satisfy the people than a 
<* resolution to drop the bill altogether. Per^ 
^ suaded of the tmtii of what they represented, 
** seeing the alarm spread rapidly in every 
" quarter, and knowmg well how imperfectly 
<« transactions in this coimtry »e understood in 
«< the otl^r part of the island, I considered it 
«< as my duty to lay before His Majesty^s serv- 
<< ants in London, a fair state of the sentiments 
*< of the people In Scotland. My station in the 
" chiu-ch, I thought, intitled me to take this 
" liberty in a matter purely ecclesiastical. I 
" flattered myself, that my avowed approbation 
^ and stren^ftous support of a measure which had 
'< been unhappily so much misunderstood, might 
•♦ give some weight to my representations. I 
^< informed them, that the detugn of extending 
<< the repeal of the penal statutes of King Wil- 
•* liam to Scotland, had excited a v€|ry general 
" alann: that the spirit of exposition to this 
** jneasure sqpread among the King's miost loyal 
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« a;Qd attached subjects in this countiy : that 
« nothing would calm and appease them, but 
the relinquishing all thoughts of such a bill : 
that the procuring of the intended relaxation 
for a handful of Catholics, was not an advan* 
tage to be put in competition with the impru- 
dence of irritating so great a body of well- 
afFected subjects : that if the measure were 
persisted in, fatal effects would fdlow, and no 
man, how great soever his sagacity might be, 
could venture to foretel what would be the 
extent of the danger, and what the violent 
operations of an incensed populace : that, 
groundless as the fears of the people might 
be, it was prudent to quiet them : arid that 
the same wisdom, and moderation which had 
induced government some years ago, to re- 
peal the act for naturalizing the Jews, in con*, 
sequence of an alarm, as ill-grounded in the 
southern parts of the iisland, ought now to 
make a similar concession, from indulgence 
to the prejudice of the people on this side of 
the Tweed. 

" Such has been tlie tenpr of my conduct. 
While I thought a rep^ of the penal stiatutes 
would produce good effects, I supported it 
<^nly: when I foresaw bad consequences 
from persisting in a measure which I had 
warmly approved, I preferred the public good 
to my own "private sentiments; I honestly 
remonstrated against it ; ahd I have the satis- 
faction to think, that I am the only private 
person (as far as I know) in Scotland, who 
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*« applied to those in power, in order to prevent 
" this much dreaded repeal, which has been re- 
** presented as the subversion of every sacred 
•* right for which our ancestors contended and 

" suffered/' 

# # # # 

The last Assembly in which Dr. Robertson sat 
was that of 178O. While his faculties were yet 
vigorous, his constitution unbroken, and his in- 
fluence undiminished, he chose to withdraw 
from the active scenes in which he had so long 
borne a part, and to consecrate the remainder of 
his life to the quiet pursuits of study, and to the 
pastoral duties of his profession. His retreat 
was deeply regretted and sincerely felt by his 
friends ; nor was it less lamented by many indi- 
viduals of the opposite party in the church, 
who, while they resisted his principles of eccle- 
siastical policy, loved his candour, and respected 
his integrity. * 

Among these, there is one, whose liberal and 
affectionate zeal in embalming the memory 
of a political antagonist, recalls to our recollec- 
tion, amidst the unrelenting rancour which 
disgraces the factions of modem limes, the 
memorable tribute which Metellus paid to the 
. virtues of Sdpio on the day of his funeral : /te, 
FilH^ celebrate exeqvias ; ntmqvmn Civis mqjoris 
funus videMtis. t — I need scarcely, after what I 
have hinted, mention to the Society the name 

V 

* See Appendix to the Life, NoteN^ 
t Plin. Hist. Nat. vii. U. 

VOL. /. K 
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of Dr. Erskine ; of whose Sermon on the death 
of his colleague, it is difficult to say, whether it 
reflects greater honour on the character of the 
Writer, or of him whom it commemorates. The 
Author will, I hope, pardon me for transcribing 
one passage, which is intimately connected with 
this part of my subject, and which x^ombinq/Sf 
with a testimony of inestimable value to Dr. Ro- 
bertson's fame, some important information 
which I could not supply from any source of 
equal authority. 

" His speeches in church courts were ad- 

" mired by those whom they did not convince, 

" and acquired and preserved him an influence 

«* over a majority in them, which none before 

^* him enjoyed; though his measures were some- 

" timesi new, and warmly, and with great 

** strength of argument, opposed, both from 

<« the press, and in the General Assembly. To 

** this influence many causes contributed : •— his 

" firm adherence to the general principles of 

<* church policy, which he early adopted ; his 

** sagacity in fcmning plans; his steadiness in 

** executing them ; his quick discernment of 

*♦ whatever might hinder or promote his de- 

" signs; lus boldness in encountering difficulties; 

<« his presence of mind in improving every oc- • 

" casional advantage ; the address with which, 

*« when he saw it necessary, he could make 

^< an honourable retreat ; and his skill in stating 

^* a vote, and seizing the favoiu'able moment 

<* for ending a debate^ and urging a decision. 

" He guided and governed others, without 
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^ seeming to assume any superiority over them: 
^« and fixed and strengthened his power, by often, 
«* in matters of form and expediency, preferring 
" the opinions of those with whom he acted, to 
" his own. In former times, hardly any rose up 
** to speak in the Geileral Assembly, till called 
^\upon by the Moderator ^ unless men advanced 
" in years, of high rank, or of established cha- 
" racters. His example and influence encou- 
** raged young men of abilities to take their share 
" of public business ; and thus deprived ikTorfertf- 
^ tors of an engine for preventing causes being 
** fairly and impartially discussed. The power 
'♦ of others, who formerly had in some measure 
" guided ecclesiastical affairs, was derived from 
" ministers of state, and expired with their fall. 
" His remained unhurt amidst frequent changes 
*^ of administration. Great men in office were 
<♦ always ready to countenance him, to co-ope- 
*< rate with him, and to avail themselves of his 
" aid. But, he judged for himself, and scorned 
** to be their slave ; or to submit to receive their 
"'instructions. Hence, his influence, not con- 
" fined to men of mercenary views, extended to 
" many of a free and independent spirit, who 
" supported, because they approved, his mea- 
♦^ sures ; which others, from the same indepen- 
" dent spirit, thought it their duty steadily 
" to oppose. 

" Deliberate in forming his judgment, but, 

** when formed, not easily moved to renounce it, 

" he sometimes viewed the altered plans of 

" others with too suspicious an eye. Hence, 

K 2 
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" there were able and worthy men, qf whom he 
" expressed himself less favourably, and whose 
s, ^< latter appearances in church judicatories, he 
*^ censured as inconsistent with principles which 
*< they had formerly professed : while they main- 
« tained, that the system of managing church- 
*< affairs was changed, not their opinions o^ 
" conduct. Still, however, keen and deter- 
" mined opposition to his schemes of ecclems- 
" tical policy, neither extinguished his esteem, 
" nor forfeited his friendly offices, when he saw 
" opposition carried on without rancour, and 
" when he believed that it originated from 
" conscience and principle, not from personal 
" animosity, or envy, or ambition.'* * 

I SHALL i^ot presume to add any thing in 
illustration of these remarks. The greater part 
of them relate to transactions of which I had 
no immediate knowledge, and of which I am 
not a competent judge ; and, at any rate, no 
testimony of mine could increase the value of 
praise from so able and so impartial a h&nd. Of 
one quality, however, ascribed to Dr. Robertson 
by his colleague, — his ability in debate, — I 
may be allowed to express my own opinion ; as 
I was often led by curiosity, in my early years, 
to witness the proceedings of the court where 
it was principally displayed; and which, since 
the union of the kingdoms, is all that exists in 
Scotland, to preserve the semblance of popular 
deliberation. This part of his fame will soon 

* Discourses, &c. by John Erskine, D.D. p. 271. 
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rest on tradition only ; but by many who are 
still able to judge from their tmn recollection, 
I shall not be accused of exaggeration, when I 
say, that in some of the most essential quali- 
iications of a speaker, he was entitled to rank 
with the first names which have, in our times, 
adorned the British SenatCi — Nor was the oppo- 
sition with which he had to contend unworthy 
of his exertions ; formidable as it long was in 
zeal and numbers, and aided by a combination 
of talents which will not easily be equalled ; the 
copious and fervid declamation of Crosbie ; the 
classical, argumentative, and commanding elo- 
quence of Dick,- and the powerful, though coarse, 
invective of Freebaintj whose name would, in a 
different age, have been transndtted to posterity 
with those of the rustic and intrepid apostles 
who freed their coimtry from the hierarchy of 
Rome.* 

The characteristic of Dr. Robertson's elo- 
quence was ^^^wfljwow ; — mild, rational, and 
conciliating, jret manly and dignified. In eaiiy 
life, when forced as a partisan to expose himself 
to the contentious heat of popular discussion, 
he is said to have been distinguished by promp- 
titude and animation in repelling the attacks 
which he occasionally encountered; but Icmg 
before the period during which I knew him, he 
had become the acknowledged head of his 

* Andrew Crosbie, Esq. Vice-Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates. Robert Dick, D.D. one of the Ministers of 
Edinburgh. The Rev. Mr. Freebaim, Minister of Dumbar- 
ton. All of them died many years before Dr. Robertson. 
K 5 
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party, and generally spoke last in the debate j 
resuming the arguments on both sides, with 
such perspicuity of arrangement and expression^ 
such respect to his antagonists; and such an 
air of candour and earnestness in every thing he 
said, that he often united the suflfrages of the^ 
House in favour of the conclusions he wished 
to establish. 

His pronunciation and accents were strongly 
marked with the peculiarities of hi^^ country ; 
nor was this defect compensated by the graces 
of his delivery. His manner, however, though 
deficient in ease, was interesting and impres- 
sive ; and had something in its general effect, 
neither unsuitable to his professional station, 
nor to the particular style of his eloquence. His 
diction was rich and splendid, wad abounded 
with the sam^e beauties that characterise Ids 
writings. 

In these detaiils with respect to his ecclesias^ 
tical politics, I may perhaps be thought by some 
to have been more circumstantial than was 
necessary ; but„ as he himself always dwelt on 
that subject witji peculiar satisfaction, I could 
not pass it over more slightly than I have done. 
Nor is it so foreign, as it may at first appear, to 
his character as an Historian ; for, narrow and 
obscure as his field of action was, it afforded him 
a closer view than most authors have enjoyed, 
of the intrigues of contending factions j and 
an opportunity of studying, though on a scale 
comparatively small, the passions that decide 
the fate (rfnationsr In tracing, accordingly, the 
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springs of human conduct, his sagacity is strongly 
impressed with that knowledge of the world, 
which experience alone can communicate ; and, 
eveir in those characteristical portraits, on which 
he has lavished all the decorations of his style, . 
he is seldom if ever misled, either by the affect- 
ation of eloquence, or of metaphysical refine^* 
ment, from a faithful adherence to truth and 
nature. 

I would willingly enlarge on his merits in a 
different department of his professional employe 
ments, of which I am more competent to judge 
from personal knowledge, were I not afraif^ 
that my own academical habits might lead me to 
attach an interest to what would appear of little 
moment. to others. I shall therefore only re- 
mark, in general, his assiduous attention, amidst, 
his various occupations, both specidative and 
active, to the minutest duties of his office as^ 
Head of the University ; duties, which nothing 
but his habits of arrangement, and the severest 
ceconomy of his time, could have enabled him to 
discharge with sa little appearance of hurry or 
inconvenience. The valuable accession of books 
which the public library received while under 
his administration,, was chiefly owing to his 
prudent and exact application of the very slender 
funds appropriated to that establishment; the 
various societies, both literary and medical,, 
which, in this place, have long contributed so 
essentially to the improvement of the rising 
generation, were, most of them, either planned 
or reformed under his direction and patronage ^ 

K 4 
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and if, as a seat of leartlittg^ Edinburgh has, of 
late more than formerly, attracted the notice of 
the world, much must be ascribed to the in^ 
fluence of his example, and to the lustre of his 
name. The good sen^, temper, and address, 
with which he presided for thirty years in our 
University meetings, were attended with effects 
no less essential to our prosperity; and are 
attested by a fact which is perhaps without a 
parallel in the annals of any other literary com- 
munity ; that, during the whole of that period, 
there did not occur a single question which was 
not terminated by an unanimous decision. 

In consequence of the various connexions 
with society, which arose from these professional 
duties ; and from the interest which he was led 
to take, both by his oflScial situation, and the 
activity of his public spirit, in the literary or the 
patriotic undertakings of others *, a considerable 
portion of Dr. Robertson's leisure was devoted 
to conversation and company. No man enjoyed 
these with more relish ; and few have possessed 
the same talents to add to their attractions. 

A RICH stock of miscellaneous information, 
acquired from books and from an extensive in- 
tercourse with the world, together with a perfect 
acquaintance at all times with the topics of the 
day, and the soundest sagacity and good sense 
applied to the occurrences of common life, 
rendered him the most agreeable and instructive 
of companions. He seldom aimed at wit j but, 

* See Appendix to the Life, Note O. 
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with his intimate friends, he often indulged a 
sportive and fanciful species of humour. He 
delighted in good-natured, characteristical anec- 
dotes of his acquaintance, and added powerfully 
to their effect by his own enjoyment in relating 
them. He was, in a remarkable degree, suscept- 
ible of the ludicrous : but, on no occasion, did 
he forget the dignity of his character, or the 
decorum of his profession ; nor did he even lose 
sight of tliat classical taste which adorned bis 
compositions. His turn of expression was correct 
and pure ; sometimes, perhaps, inclining more 
than is expected, in the carelessness of a social 
hour, to formal and artificial periods ; but it was 
stamped with his own manner no less than his 
premeditated style : it was always the language 
of a superior and a cultivated mind, and it em- 
bellished every subject on which he spoke. In 
the company of strangers, he increased his 
exertions to amuse and to inform ; and the 
^lendid variety of his conversation was com- 
monly the chief circumstance on which they 
dwelt in enumerating his talents ; — and yet, I 
must acknowledge, for my own part, that much . 
as I always^ admired his powers when they were 
thus called forth, I enjoyed his society less, than 
when I saw him in the circle of his intimates, or 
in the bosom of his family. 

If only now remains for me to mention his ex- 
etnplary diligence in the discharge of his pastoral 
duties ; a diligence which, instead of relaxing 
as he advanced in life^ became more conspicuous 
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when his gtawing kfinnities withdrew him fronr 
business, and lessened the number of his active 
engagements. As long as his health allowed' 
him^ he preached regularly every Sunday ; and. 
he continued to da so ooca^onaUy, till within a 
few months of his^ death. 

The particular style of his pulpit eloquence 
may be judged of from the spedmen which has- 
been long in the hands of the public ; and it is 
not improbable, that the world might have been 
favoured with others of equal excellence^ if he 
had not lost> before his removal &om Gladsmiur,. 
a volume of sermons which he had composed 
with care. The facility with whidi he coulA 
arrange his ideas^ added to the correctness and 
fluency of his extemporary langiKige, encour- 
aged him to lay aside the practice of writing, 
excepting on extraordinary occasions;, and to 
content himself, in general, with such short notes 
as might recal to his memory the principal topics 
on which he meant to enlarge. To the value, 
however, and utility of these unpremeditated 
sermons we have the honourable testimony of 
his learned and excellent colleague, who heard, 
him preach, every week for more than twenty 
years. " His discourses from this place,'* says 
Dr. Erskine, " were so plain, that the most 
" illiterate might easily understand them, and 
" yet so correct and elegant that they could 
<* not incur their censure, whose taste was more 
** refined. For several years before his death, 
" he seldom wrote his sermons fully, or exactly 
" committed his older sermons to memory j 
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** though, had I not learned this from himself^ 
** I should not hiave suspected it ^ such was the 
** variety and fitness of his illustrations, the 
** accuracy of his method, and the propriety 
" of his style/' 

His health began apparently to decline in the 
end of the year 1791* Till then, it had been 
more uniformly good, than might have been 
expected from his studious habits ; but, about 
this period, he suddeidy discovered strong symp- 
toms of jaundice, which gradually undermined 
his constitution^ and terminated at length in a 
lingering and fatal illness. He had the prospect 
of death long before him ; a prospect deeply 
afflicting to his family apd his friends; but of 
which, without any visibte abatement in his 
spirits, he happily availed himself, to adorn the 
doctrines which he had long taught^ by an ex- 
ample of fortitude and of Christian resignation. 
In the concluding stage of his disorder, he re- 
moved from Edinburgh to Grange Hottse^.m the 
neighbourhood, where he had the advantage 
of a freer air, and a more quiet situation, and 
(what he valued more than most men) the plea- 
sure of nural objects, and of a beautiful^ land- 
scape* While he was able to walk abroad, he 
commonly passed a part of the day in a small 
garden, enjoying the simple gratifications it af- 
forded with all his wonted relish. Some who 
now hear me will long remember, — among the 
trivial yet interesting incidents which marked 
these last weeks of his memo^ble life, — his 

14 
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daily visits to the fixdt-trees (which were then 
in blossom), and the smile with which he, more 
than once, contrasted the interest he took in 
their progress* with the event which was to hap- 
pen before their maturity. At his particular 
desire, I saw him (for the last time) on the 4th 
of June, 1793, when his weakness confined him 
to his couch, and his articulation was already 
beginning to fail : and it is in obedience to s 
request with which he then honoured me, that 
I have ventured, without consulting my own 
powers, to offer this tribute to his memory. 
He died on the 11th of the same month, in the 
71st year of his age. 

I HAVE already hinted at his domestic happi- 
ness. Nothing was wanting to rendeJr it perfect 
while he lived ; and, at his death, he had the 
satisfaction to leave, in prosperous circumstances, 
a numerous family, united to each other and 
to their excellent mother by the tenderest af. 
fection. His eldest son, an eminent lawyer at 
the Scotch bar, has been only prevented by 
the engagements of in active profession, from 
sustaining his father's literary name ; while his 
two younger sons, both of whom very early em- 
braced a military life, have carried his vigour 
arid enterprise into a different career of am- 
bition.* His. eldest daughter is married to 
Mr. Brydone, the well-known author of one of 
our most elegant and popular books of Travels. 
Another is the widow of the late John Russel, 

* See Appendix to the Life, Note P. 
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£s<|. Clerk to the Signet, and one of the mem- 
bers bf this Society. 

The general view which has been already 
given of Dr. Robertson's occupations and habits, 
supersede$ the necessity of attempting a formal 
dddn^tion of his character. To the parti- 
culars, however, which have been incidentally 
mentioned in the course of this biographical 
sketch, it may not be unimportant to adc^ that 
the same sagacity and good sense, which so emi- 
nently distinguished him as a Writer, guided 
his conduct in life, and rendered his counsels of 
inestimable value to his friends. He was not 
forward in ofiering advice, but when consulted, 
as he was very frequently, by his younger 
acquaintance, he entered into their concerns 
with the most lively interest, and seemed to 
have a pleasure and a pride in imparting to 
them all the lights of his experience and wisdom. 
Good sense was indeed the most prominent 
feature in his intellectual chs^racter; and it is 
unquestionably, of all the qualities of the un- 
derstanding, that which essentially constitutes 
superiority of mind : for, although we are some- 
times apt to appropriate the appellation of 
genius to certain peculiarities in the intellectual 
habits, it is he only who distinguishes himself from 
the rest of mai^kind, by thinking better than 
they on the same subject, who fairly brings his 
powa^ into comparison with others. This was 
in a remarkable degree the case with Dr. Ro- 
bertson. He was not eminent for metaphysical 
acutenes^j nor did he easily enter into specu- 
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lations invdying mathematical or mechanical 
• ideas ; but, in those endowments which lay the 
foundation of successful conduct, and which fit 
a man to acquire an influence over others, he 
had no superior. Among those who have, like 
him, devoted the greater part of life to study, 
perhaps it would be difficult to find his equal. 

His practical acquaintance with human nature 
was great, and he possessed the soundest and 
most accurate notions of the characters of those 
with whom he was accustomed to associate. 
In that quick penetration, indeed, which reads 
the soul, and estimates the talents of others by a 
sort of intuitioik, he was surpassed by many ; and 
I have often kqown him misled by first impres- 
sions : but where he had an opportunity of con^ 
tinning his observations for a length of time, he 
seldom failed in forming conclusions equally 
j\i^t,^ refined^, and profound. In a general know- 
ledge of the world, and of the ways of men, his 
superiority was striking and indisputable; still 
more so, in my opinicm, than in the judgments 
he formed of individuals. Nor is this siuprising, 
when we consider the joint influence of his 
habits as an historian, and as a political leader. 

1 Too much cannot be said of his moral qualities. 
Exeiilplary and amiable in the offices of private 
life, he exhibited, in his public conduct, a rare 
union of political firmness with candour and 
iQoderation. — " He enjoyed," says Dr. Erskine, 
*< the bounties of Providence without running 
** into riot; was temperate without austerity; 
" condescending and affable without meanness; 
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** and in expence neither sordid nor prodigaL 
^* He could feel an injury, and' yet bridle his 
•^ passion; was grave, not suUen; steady, not 
^* obstinate ; friendly, not officious ; prudent and 
" cautious, not timid/' — The praise is liberal ; 
and it is expressed with the cordial warmth of 
friendship ; but it comes from one who had the 
best opportunity of knowing the truth, as he 
liad enjoyed Dr. Robertson's intimacy from his 
childhood, and was afterwards, for more than 
twenty years, his colleague in the same church ; 
while his zealous attachment to a different system 
of ecdesiastkal government, though it never 
Impaired his affection for the companion of his 
youth, exempts him from any suspicion of undue 
partiality. 

In point of stature Dr. Robertson was rather 
above the middle size ; and his form, though it 
did not convey the idea of much activity, an- 
nounced vigour of body and a healthful consti- 
tution. His features were regular and manly ; 
and his eye spoke at once good sense and good 
humour. He appeared to greatest advantage in 
his complete clerical dress ; and was more re- 
markable for gravity and dignity in discharging 
the functions of his public stations, than for 
ease or^race in private society. His portrait by 
Reynolds, painted about twenty years ago, is an 
admirable likeness ; and fortunately, (for the 
colours are already much faded,) aU its spirit is 
preserved in an excellent mezzotinto. At the 
request of his colleagues in the University*, who 

* See Appendix to the Life^ Note Q. 
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were anxious to have some memorial of hint 
placed in the public library, he sat again, a few 
months before his death, to Mr. Raebum ; at a 
time when his altered and sickly aspect rendered 
the task of the artist peculiarly difficult. The 
picture, however, is not only worthy, in every 
respect, of Mr. Raebum's high and deserved 
reputation, but to those who were accustomed 
to see Dr. Robertson at this interestii^ period, 
derives an additional value from an air of lan- 
guor and feebleness, which strongly marked his; 
appearance during his long decline. 

I SHOULD feel myself happy, if, in conclu^ng 
this memoir, I could indulge the hope, that it 
may be the means of completing and, finishing 
that picture which his writings exhibit of his 
mind. In attempting to delineate its charac- 
teristic features, I have certainly possessed one 
advantage, — that I had long an opportunity of 
knowing and stud3dng the original; and that 
my portrait, such as it is, is correctly a^ied 
from my own impressions. I am sensible, at the 
same tim^, that much more might have been 
accomplished by a writer whose pursuits were 
more congenial than mine to Dr. Robertson's : 
nor would any thing have induced me to depart, 
so far as I have now done, from the ordinary 
course of my own studies, but my respect for 
the last wish of a much lamented friend, ex- 
pressed at a moment when nothing remained for 
me but silent acquiescence. 
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APPENDIX. 



NOTE A. p. 10. 



npHE information contained in the following note, (for 
* which I am indebted to the friendship of Dr. Car- 
lyle,) cannot &il to be acceptable to thos^ to whom the 
Literary History of Scotland is an object of curiosity. 

«« The Select Societyowed its riseto the ingenious Allan 
« Ramsay, (son of thepoetofthatname^)andwasintended 
<« for Philosophical Inquiry, and the improvement of the 
** Members in the Art of Speaking. They met for the 
*^ first time in the Advocates' Library, in May 1754, and 
•* consisted only of fifteen, who had been nominated and 
" called together by Mr. Ramsay and two or three of his 
«< fi-iends. At that meeting they formed themselves into 
•« a society, into which the Members were ever after 
*' elected by ballot, and who met r^ularly every Friday 
*« evening, during th^ sittings of the Court of Session, 
•' both in summer and winter. 

*^ This Society continued to flourish for several years, 
** and became so feshionable, that, in 1759, their number 
** amounted to more than ISO; which included all the 
<« ZrtV^o^fof Edinburghanditsneighbourhood, and many 
*< of the Nobility and Gentry, who, though a few of them 
<< ^nly took any share in the debates, thought themselves 
<« so well entertainedf and instructed, that they gave 
«« punctual attendance. In this Society, which remained 
•*^ in vigour for six or seven years. Dr. Robertson made a 
<' conspicuous figure. By his means it was, and by the 
*' appearances made by a few of his brethren, that a new 
«« lustre was thrown on their order. From the Revolu« 
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" tion, (when the Church had been chiefly filled with in- 
" cumbents that were ill-educated,) down to this period, 
" the Clergy of the Established Church had always been 
^' considered in a subordinate light, and as far inferior to 
*' the Members of the other learned Professions, in know- 
^^ ledge and liberal views. But now, when compared 
" together, on this theatre for the exhibition of talents, 
<^ they were found to be entitled to at least an equal share 
" of praise ; and having been long depressed, they were, 
*' in compensation, as usual, raised full as high as th,cy 
" deserved. When the Select Society commenced, it 
** was n6t foreseen that the History of Scotland during 
" the reign of Mary, the Tragedy of Douglas, and the 
" Epigoniad, were to issue so soon from^three Gentlemen 
. *' of the Ecclesiastical Order. 

" When the Society was on the decline, by the avo- 
" cations of many of its most distinguished members, and 
" the natural abatanent of that ardor which is excited by 
** novelty and emulation, it was thought proper to elect 
" fixed presidents to preside in their turns, whose duty it 
** was to open the question to be debated upon, that a 
^^ £iir field might be laid before the Speakers. It was 
** observed of Dr. Robertson, who was one of those Pre* 
^* sidents, that whereas most of the others in their pre- 
<' vious discourses exhausted the subject so much that 
<5 there was no room for debate, he gave only such brief, 
*« biA artful sketches, as served to suggest ideas, without 
" leading to a decision. 

« Among the most distinguished Speakers in the Select 
<« Society wei'e Sir Gilbert Elliott, Mr. Wedderbum, 
** Mr. Andrew Pringle, Lord Kaims, Mr. Walter Stewart, 
*^ Lord Elibank, and Dr. Robertson. The Honourable 
** Charles Townshend spoke once. David Hume and 
*' Adam Smith never opened their lips. 

" The Society was also much obliged to Dr. Alexan- 
^ der Monro, Senior, Sir Alexander Dick, and Mr. 
*< Patrick Murray, Advocate, who, by their constant at- 
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tendance and readiness on every subject, supported the 
debate during the first year of the establishment, when 
otherwise it would have gone heavily on. The same 
part was afterwards more ably performed by Lord 
Monboddo, Lord Elibank, and the Reverend William 
Wilkie, all of whom had the peculiar talent of sup- 
porting their paradoxical talents by an inexhaustible 
fund of humour and argument." 



A PRINTED List of the Members having been accident- 
ally preserved by Dr. Carlyle, I need make no apology for 
giving it a place in this Appendix, as a memorial of the 
state of Literary Society in Edinburgh, forty years ago. 

List of the Members of the Select Society, 1 7th 
October, 1759. 



Rev. Johi^ Jardine, Minister 
in Edinburgh. 

Francis Home, M. D. 

Adam Smith, Professor of 
Ethics at Glasgow. 

Alex. Wedderburn (now Lord 
Chancellor). 

Allan Ramsay (afterwards 
Painter to His Majesty). 

James Burnet, Advocate (af- 
terwards Lord Monboddo). 

John Campbell, Advocate 
(now Lord Stonefield). 

Rev. Alex. Carlyle, Minister 
at Inveresk. 

William Johnston, Advocate 
(now Sir William Pulteney). 

James Stevenson Rogers, 
Advocate. 

David Hume. 

John Swinton, Advocate (af- 
terwards Lord Swinton). 



Patrick Murray, Advocate. 

Patrick Humeof Billy, Advo- 
cate. 

Alex. Stevenson, M. D. 

Walter Stewart, Advocate. 

John Home (Author of 
Douglas). 

Robert Alexander, Merchant. 

James RusselCafterwards Pro- 
fessor of Nat. Philosophy). 

George Cockburn, Advocate. 

David Clerk, M. D. 

George Brown (Lord Colston). 

Rev. Will. Robertson, Minis- 
ter in Edinburgh. 

John Fletcher (now General 
Retcher Campbell). 

Alex. Agnew, Advocate. 

John Hope, M. D. 

Sir David Dalrymple, Ad- 
vocate (afterwards Lord 
Hailes). 
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Gilbert Elliot, one of the 
Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty* 

Sir Harry Erskine, Bart* 

Rev. Hugh Blair, one of the 
Ministers of Edinburgh. 

Andrew Stewart (now M. P. 
for Weymouth). 

Charles Fysch Palmer. 

George Morrison, Advocate* 

Andrew Pringle (Lord Ayl- 
moor)* 

Alex. Monro, Sen. M. D. 

David Ross, Advocate (now 
Lord AnkerviUe). 

Right Hon. Patrick Lord 
Elibank. 

Earl 0f Glasgow. 

Sir Alex. Dick, Bart. 

>Rol)ert Arbuthnot (now Se- 
cretary to the Board of 
Thistees for Manufactures, 

Adam Fairhofane, Merchant 

in E^burgh. 
Major James Edmonstone. 
'Charles Hamilton Gordon, 

Advocate* 
James Fergusson of Pitfour, 

Jun* Advocate. 
David Kennedy, Advocate 

(afterwards Earl of Cassils). 
John Dalrymple, Advocate 

(now Baron of Exchequer)* 
Major Robert Murray (after- 
wards Sir Robert Murray)* 
Rev* Rob. Wallace, Minister 

in Edinburgh. 
Jdfan Gordon, Advocate* 



Alex. Maxwell, Merchant in 
Edinburgh* 

John Coutts, Merchant in 
Edinburgh. 

Vmi. Todd, Merchant in 
Edinburgh. 

Tho. Millar (afterwards Presi- 
dent of the Court of Ses- 
sion). 

Robert Chahners. ^ 

Mr. Baron Grafit. 

Captain James Stewart. 

Sir John Stewart, Advocate* 

James Guthrie, Merchants 

Charles Congalton, Surgeon 
in Edinburgh. 

Rev. Will. Wilkie, Minister 
at Ratho. 

John Monro, Advocate. 

Captain Robert Douglas. 

Alex. Tait, writer in Edin- 
burgh. 

George Chalmers, Merchant 
in Edinburgh. 

Colonel Oughton (afterwards 
Sir Adolphus Oughton). 

John Adam, Architect. 

Robert White, M. D* 

Henry Home (Lord Kaims). 

James Montgomery, Advo- 
cate (now Chief Baron of 
Exchequer). 

David Dalrymple, Advo<;ate 
(afterwards Lord Wesihall). 

Rev. George Kay, Minister 
in Edinburgh. 

George Muir, Clerk of Justi- 
ciary. 

George Clerk (afterwards 
jSir George Clerk). 
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Lieut. Cok Archibald Mont- 
gomery (afterwards Earl of 
Eglinton). 

Right HonoorableLord Desk- 
foord. 

Robert Berry, Advocate. 

Adam Austin, M. D. 

Lieut. Col. Morgan. 

George Drummond (Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh). 

The Earl of Lauderdale. 

Alex. Boswell(Lord Auchin- 
leck). 

Alex. Udney, Commissioner 
of Excise 

Rev. George Wishart, Minis* 
ter in Edinburgh. 

Right Honourable Lord Bel- 
haven. 

Francis Garden, Advocate 
(afterwards Lord Garden- 
stone.) 

David Rae, Advocate (now 
Lord Justice Clerk). 

Mansfield Cardonnel, Com- 
missioner of Excise. 

Right Hon. Lord Aba'dour. 

John Murray of Fhiliphaugh, 
Advocate* 

Wai. Tytler, Writer to the 
Signet ( Author of the Vin- 
dication of Q. Mary). 

Colii^ Drummond, M. D. 

Robert Dundas (afterwards 
President of the Court of 
Session) • 

Stamp Brooksbanks. 

Wm. Naime» Advocate (now 
Lord Dunsinan). 

James^ Adam» Architect. 

1.3 



Captain Charles Erskine. 

Hugh Dalrymple, Advocate 
( Author of Rodondo). 

James Hay, Surgeon. 

Mr. Baron Erskine (after- 
wards Lord Alva). 

John Clerk (Author of Naval 
Tactics). 

John Mac Gowan, Jun. Wri- 
ter in Edinburgh. 

Earl of Gsdloway. 

John Graham of Ddugaldston. 

James Carmichael, Writer to> 
the Signet. 

Adam Fergusson (afterwards 
Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy). 

George Drummond of Blair. 

Will. CuUen, M. D. 

Ilay Campbell, Advocate Cnow 
president of the Court of 
Session). 

Alex. Murray, Advocate (af- 
terwards Lord Hender- 
land> 

Rev. Robert Dick. 

R^h t Honourdi>le Lord Grayv 

Earl of Enrol. 

JamesDewar, Advocate. 

Captain David Wedderbum. 

Major James Dalrjrmple* 

Archibald Hamilton, M. D.. 

Andrew Cheap. 

Andrew Ci'osbie, Advocate. 

Earl of Aboyne. 

Adam Fergusson, Advocate* 
(now Sir Adam Fergus^ 
son). 

Earl of Selkirk. 
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John Turton. Honourable George Ramsay^ 
Cosmo Gordon (aflerwards Advocate. 

one of the Barons of Earl of Roseberry. 

Exchequer). Earl of Cassils. 

Right Honourable Lord Gair- William Graham, Advocate. 

lies. John Pringle of Crichton. 

Earl of Sutherland. Right Hon. Cha. Townshend. 

Captain Dougald CampbelL George Wallace. 



NOTE B. p. 19- 

From William Strahan, Esq. to Di*. Robertson. 

Rev. Sir, London, Feb. 28. 1759. 

WHENI receivedyour farewelUetteron the conclusion 
of your History, I was determined not to answer it till I 
could tell you, with certainty, and from my own personal 
knowledge, wkat reception it met with in this place. And 
what I am going to tell you, I dare say you have had from 
many of your friends, long ago. No matter for that. 
Every man, and especially one in my way, has an oppor- 
tunityto hear the public sentiments through many different 
channels. I have now waited till I could be fully informed; 
and as I have been particularly solicitous to procure authen- 
tic intelligence, you will not be displeased at my omfirming 
what you have heard before, as we love to see a piece of 
good news in the Gazette (excuse the vanity of the com- 
parison) even though we have read it a month before in all 
the other papers. — I don't remember to have heard any 
book so universally approved by the best judges, for what 
are sold yet, have been only to such. The people in the 
country know nothing of it, unless from the advertise- 
ments ; and a History of Scotland is no very enticing title. 
— But many of the first distinction in town have perused it 
with great satisfaction. They wonder how a Scotch par^ 
son, and who had neVcr been out of Scotland, could be 
able to write in so correct, so clear, so manly, and so 
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nervQUS a 9tyle. The Speaker of the House of Commons, 
in particular, prefers the style to that of Bolingbroke^ and 
every body that I have either seen or heard of, think it one 
of the very best performances that has been exhibited for 
many years. As these are not superficial judges you may be 
assured that the fame you haveacquired will bepermanent, 
and not only permanent, but extending daily. Next week 
you will see some extracts from it in the Chronicle, which 
will serve to give the people at a distance from town some 
idea of its excellence ; but without that, or any thing else, 
the report of those who have read it ia London, will soon 
spread its reputation ; for the capital always gives the lead 
this way as well as in most other cases. The impression^ 
therefore, certainly will be gone before another can be got 
ready. Mr. Millar has wrotetoyoualreadyaboutrevisingit 
foranother edition, and Ithink thesooner yousendupsome 
of the sheets, the better, that no time may be lost. Does 
not this answer your most sanguine expectations? For in- 
deed, a more favourable reception could not be hoped for. 
I most sincerely wish you joy of your success, and have " 
not the least doubt but it will have all the good effects upon 
your future fortime which you could possibly hope for, 
or expect. Much depended upon the first performance* 
that trial is now happily over, and henceforth you will 
sailjvith a &vourable gale. In truth, to acquire such a 
flood of reputation from writing on a subject in itself so 
unpopular in this country, is neither a common, nor a 
contemptiUe conquest. — I will not trouble you more on 
a subject cfi which you must needs have heard a> great deal 
from hence lately. I rejoice in your good fortune, and 
am with much esteem and sincerity, Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

WILL. STRAHAN. 

Th£ following Letter from Mr. Str^an's son, forms an 
interesting counterpart to the foregoing article. 
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Brcm ANDREW Strahan^ Esq. to Db. Robertson. 
Dear Sir, London, I9th November, 1792* 

BEING at the sea-side in Sussex, when I received your 
favour of the 26th ult. I have had no opportunity till now 
of acknowledging it, and at thesame time informing mysdif 
of the state of the Edition, so as to answer your question. 

Mr. Oadell (who is now with me, and who desires 
to be affectionately remembered) is of opinion with me^ 
that we should take the ensuing season of ships sailing to 
India to reduce the quartos. — But we will print an edi- 
tion in octavo, next summer, whatever may then be the 
state of the former, and we will thank you for a correct 
copy at your lebure^ 

The fourteenth Edition of your ^ ScotlamP* will be 
published in the course of the winter, during whidi it is 
our intention to advertise all your works strongly in all 
the papers. — And we have the satisfacticm of informing 
you that if we may judge by the sale of your writings 
your literary reputation is daily increasing. 

I am with much esteemi &c. 

NOTE C. p. 24. 

The praise contained in the following letter, (though less 
profusely bestowed than by some other of Dr. Robert- 
son's correspondents,) will not appear of small value 
to those who are acquainted with the character of the 
writer, and with his accurate researches into the anti- 
quities of Scotland. 

From Sir David Dalrymple to Dr. Robertson. 

Dear Sir, Edinburgh, soth Fdi. 1776. 

I AM very happy in your favoiurable acceptance of the 
Annals of Scotland. Even your opinion is not enough to 
make me think of going beyond the Restoration of James I. 
Your l^etch of the Hist(»ry from that time to the death of 
James V. is of itself sufficient to deter me. It is very 
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posaiUe that in your delineation of the history of the five 
Jameses there may be errors and omissions, but you have 
dbrawn all the characters with such historical truth, that 
if I Were to work on the same ground, I might spoil and 
over-charge the canvas; at the same time, the reader would 
not see himsdf in a i^range country— * every object wocdd 
be fiuniliar to him. There is another reason, and that is a 
political one, for my stopping short. Many readers might 
take it for granted that I would write disfavourably of the 
Stewiurts, from prejudice of education or family. Other 
readers might suspect my impartiality, and thus, there 
would be little proq>edt of my being favourably heard* 
If I have health to finish my plan, I propose to go back 
into the laws of Scotland. That is a work of which I 
must not lose sight afier I have laboured so long upon iU* 
I SEND you a book which I have re-published, and beg 
your acceptance of it. I am. 
Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient 

and obliged humble servant, 
DAV. DALRYMPLE. 



The following Letters, which have been kindly connnu- 
nicated to me by a friend of Lord Hailes, ascertain 
some important dates with respect to the progress of 
Dr. Robertson's studies : 

Dr. RoBEKTsoN to Lord IIailes. 

Sir, Gladsmuir, 22d Oct. 1753r. 

I INTEND to employ some of the idle time of this 

winter in making a more diligent inquiry than ever I have 

* It is much to be r^etted that the work here alluded to by 
Lord Hailes was never carried into complete execution. The 
fragments, however, of such a writer relative to a subject on 
which he had so long bestowed attention, could not fail to be of 
great vi^e; and it is to hoped that th^ inll oae day be commum* 
cated to the public 
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done into that period of Scots History from tke de^ of 
King James V. to the death of Queen Mary. I have the 
more common histories of that time, such as Buchanan, 
Spottiswood, and Knox, but there are severd collections 
of papers by Anderson, Jebb, Forbes, and others, which 
I know not how to come at. I am persuaded you have 
most of these books in your library, and I flatter myself 
jou will be so good as to allow me the use of them, '^ou 
know better what books to send me, and what will be 
neoessary to give any light to this part of the history, than 
J do what to ask, find therefore I leave the particular 
books to your own choice, which you'll please order to 
be given to my servant Whatever you send me, diall 
be used with much care, and returned with great punc- 
tuality. — I beg you may forgive this trouble. I am with 
great respect, &c. 

Dr. Robertson to Lord Hailes. 

Sir, Gladsmuir, 26th July, 1757. 

I HAVE now got forward to the year 1660, and as it 
will be impossible for me to steer through Gowrie's con- 
spiracy without your guidance, I must take advantage of 
the friendly offer you was pleased to make me, and apply 
to you for such books and papers as you think to be ne- 
cessary for my purpose. — I would wish to give an accurate 
and rational account of the matter, but not very minute. 
I have in my possession Calderwood's MSS. and all the 
common printed histories ; but I have neither Lord Cro- 
marty's account, nor any other piece particularly relative 
to the conspiracy. I beg you may supply me with as 
many as you can, and direct me to any thing you think 
may be useful. The papers you are pleased to communi- 
cate to me, shall be shewn to no human creature, and na 
farther use shall be made of them than you permit My 
servant will take great care of whatever books or papers 
you. give. him. I need not say how sensiUe I am of the 
S 
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good will with which you are pleased to instruct me in 
this curious point of history, nor how much I expect to 
profit by it. I ever am, &c. 

Dr. Robertson to Lord Hailes. 

Sir, Edinburgh, 8th Nov. 17.5s. 

I HAVE taken the liberty to send you inclosed a Pre- 
face to my book, which I have just now written. I find 
it very difficult for a man to speak of himself with any 
decency through three or four pages. Unluckily I have 
been obliged to write it in the utmost hurry, as Strahan 
is clamouring for it. I think it was necessary to siiy all 
in it that I have said, and yet it looks too like a puff. I 
send it to you, not only that you may do me the favour jtp 
correct any inaccuracies in the composition, but because 
there is a paragraph in it which I would not presume to 
publish without your permission, though I have taken 
care to word it so modestly that a man might have said 
it of himself. As I must send off the Preface by to- 
morrow's post, I must beg the favour that you will re- 
turn it with your remarks to-morrow morning. I woidd 
wish, if possible^ that I had time to shew it to Blair. I 
am, with great respect, &c. 



The Letters which follow, (although written many years 
afterwards,) may, without impropriety, be introduced 
here, as they all relate, more or less, to the History of 
Scotland. 

Dr. Robertson to Lord Hailes. 
My Lord, College, Feb. 10. \1U. 

I HOPE Your Lordship will forgive me for faavuig 
deferred so long to return you my best thanks for the 
very acceptable present which you ware pleased to send 
me. Previous to doing this, I wished to have the satis- 
facticm of perusing the Annals again, and the opinion I 
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had formed of their merit, is in no degree diminished by 
an attentive review of them iii their present dress. 

You have given authenticity and order to a period of 
our History, which has hitherto been destitute of both, 
and a Scotchman has now the pleasure of being able to 
pronounce what is true, and what is fabulous, in the early 
part of our national story. As 1 have no doubt with 
respect to the reception which this part of the Annals, 
though perhaps the least interesting, will meet with, I 
flatter mysdf that Your Lordship will go on with the 
work. Allow me, on the public account, to hope that 
you have not fixed the Accession of James L as an impass- 
able boundary beyond which you are not to advance. It 
is at that period, the more interesting age of our history 
commences. From thence the regular series of our laws 
b^;ins. During the reign of the Jameses, many things 
still require the investigation of such an accurate and 
patient inquirer as Your Lordship. I hope that what I 
have done iu my review of that period, will be no re- 
straint on Your Lordship in entering upon that field. 
My view of it was a general one, that did not require 
the minute accuracy of a chronological research, and if 
you discover either omissions or mistakes in it, (and I 
dare say you will discover both,) I have no objection to 
your supplying the one and correcting the other. Your 
strictures on me will not be made with a hostile hand» 
and I had much rather that these were made^ than be 
deprived of the advantage that I shaD reap from your 
completing your work. As far as I can judge by the 
opinion of those with whom I converse, the public wish 
is, that you should continue your Annals at least to the 
death of James V. I most heartily join my voice to 
this general desire, and wish you health to go on with 
what 1^11 be so much for the honour of your country. I 
am^ with great truth and respect. My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient 

and most humble servant. 
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Dr. RoBEKTSON to Lord Haxles. 

My Lord, ♦ College, March 15th, 1780. 

WHEN I took the liberty of applying to Your Lord« 
ship last week, I unluckily did not advert to theliurry of 
business during the last week of the Session. In com-* 
pliance with your request, I shall, without preamble or 
apology, mention what induced me to trouble Your 
Lordship. 

I AM now in the twenty'-eighth year of my authorship, 
and the proprietors of the History of Scotland purpose to 
end the second fourteen years of their copyright splen- 
didly, by publishing two new editions of that Book, one 
in quarto, and another in octavo. This has induced me to 
make a getieral review of the whole work, and to avail 
myself both of the remarks of my friends, and the stric- 
tures of those who difiPer from me in opinion. I mean 
not to take the field as a controversial writer or to state 
myself in opposition to any antagonist. Wherever I am 
satisfied that I have fallen into errors, I shall quietly, and 
without reluctance, correct it. Wherever I think my 
sentiments right and well established, they shall stand. — • 
In some few places, I shall illustrate what I have written, 
by materials and facts which I have discovered since the 
first publication of my book. These additions will not, 
I hqpe^ be very bulky, but they will contribute, as I ima- 
gine^ to throw light on several events which have been 
mistaken, or misrepresented. I shall take care^ on ac- 
count of the purchasers of former editions, that all the 
additions and alterations of any importance shall be 
published separately, both in quarto and octavo. 

As I knowhowthoroughly Your Lordship is acquainted 
with every transaction in Q. Mary's reign, and with how 
much accuracy you are accustomed to examine historical 
facts, it was my intention to have requested of you, that 
if any error or omissicm in my book had occurred to you 
in the perusal of it, you would be so obliging as to commu- 
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nicate your sentiments to me. I shall certainly receive 
sucb communications with much attenrfon and gratitude. 
•— ^You have set me right with respect to the act 19th 
April, 1567, but I think that 1 can satisfy Your Lord- 
ship th^t it was esteemed in that age, and was really a 
coneesaion of greater importance to the reformed than 
you seem to apprehend. I beg leave to desire that, if 
you have any remarks to communicate, they may be sent 
sopp, aft the Booksellers are impatient. I trust Your 
Lordship will pardon the liberty I have taken. I have 
the honour to be. My Lord, 

Your most obedient and most humble servant. 

Dr. Robertson to Lord Hailes. 

College of Edinburgh, 
My Lord, March 20. 1786. 

I CONSIDER it as an unfortunate accident for me, 
that Your Lordship happened to be so much pre-occupied 
«t the time when I took the liberty of applying to you. 
I retuHi you thanks for the communication of your notes 
gbl itke acts of parliament. Besides the entertainment 
and instruction I received from the perusal of them, I 
found some things of use to me, and I have availed 
fl&yselP of the permission you was pleased to give me. 

I MEKTiONED to Your Lordship that I differed little 
from you about the efiect of the act, April 19. 1567. I 
inclose a cc^y both of the tea^t, corrected as I intended to 
publish it in the new edition, and of a note which I shall 
add to explcun my idea of the import of the act. I re- 
quest of Your Lordship to peruse it, and if in any part it 
xoeets not with yoUr approbation, be so good as to let me 
know. Please to return it as soon as you can, that I may 
communicate it, and any other additions and alterations, 
to Mr. Davidson, who has promised to revise them. 

In 1776 Your Lordship published the Secret Corre- 
spond^ce of Sir B. Cecil with James VL I have not a 
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copy of it) and have been unsuccessful in my application 
for one to some o^ my friends. If you have a copy, and 
will be so good as to allow me the use of it, I shall return 
it with the greatest care, as I do herewith the notes I re- 
ceived from Your Lordship. I have attended to the notes 
in Bannatyne's poems. I have the Hamilton MSS. in 
three volumes folio. They are curious. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 



I SHALL subjoin some extracts from Mr. Hum^s letters to 
Dr. Robertson, written about this period, and a feW 
other passages from differ^t correspondents. They 
seem to me worthy of preservation, although the ex* 
traneous matter they contain render it impossible for 
me to incorporate them with my Narrative. 

Mr. Hume to Dr. Robertson. 

^, , ^. London, Lisle Street^ 

My dear Sir, isth Nov. 1758. 

ACCORDING to your permission I have always got 
your corrected sheets from Strahan ; and am glad to fin^ 
that we shall agree in almost all the material parts of our 
History. Your resolution to assert the authenticity of 
Mary^s letter to Bothwell, with the consequence which 
must necessarily follow, removes the chief point, in which, 
I apprehend, we shall differ. There remain however 
two other points where I have not the good fortune to 
agree with you, viz. The violation of the treaty of Perth 
by Mary of feuise, and the innocency of Mary with re- 
gard to Babington's conspiracy: but as I had written notes 
upon these passages, the public must judge between us. 
CJnly allow me to say, that even if you be in th^ right 
with regard to the last, (of which, notwithstanding my 
4eference to your authority, I cannot perceive the least 
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i^pea^anc^) you aire certainly too short and abrupt in 
handling it I believe you go contrary to received opi- 
nion; and the ^Knnt was of consequence enough to merit 
a note or a dissertation* 

There is still another point in which we differ, and 
which reduced me to great perplexity* You told me^ that 
all historians had been mistaken with r€f;ard to James's 
behaviour on his mother's trial and execution; that he was 
not really the pious son he pretended to be ; that the ap- 
pearances which deceived the world, were put on at the 
solicitation of the French ambassador, Courcelles : and 
that I should find all this proved by a manuscript of 
Dr. Campbell's* I accordingly spoke of the matter to 
Dr. Campbell, who confirmed what you said, with many 
additions and amplifications. I desired to have the manu- 
script, which he sent me. But great was my surprize^ 
when I found the contrary in every page^ many praises 
bestowed on the King^s piety both by Courcelles and the 
French court; his real grief and resentment painted in 
the strongest colours; resolutions even tak^ by him to 
form an alliance with Philip of Spain, in order to. get re- 
venge ; repeated advices given him by Courcelles and the 
Fxench ministers, rather to conceal his resentment, till a 
proper opportunity offered of taking vengeance. What 
most di^le^tsed me in this affair was, that as I thought 
myself obliged to follow the ordinary tenor of the printed 
historian, while you appealed to manuscript, it would be 
necessary for me to appeal to the same manuscripts to 
^ve extracts of them, and to oppose your conclusions, 
though I know that I could execute this matter in a 
friendly and obliging manner for you, yet I own that I 
was very uneasy at finding myself under a necessity of 
observing any thing which might appear a mistake in youi; 
narration. But there came to me a man this moming,^ 
who, as I fancy, gave me the key of the difficulty, but 
without freeing me from my perplexity. This was a man 
commonly employed by Millar and Strahan to decypher 
x6 
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li^Htittscripts. He brought me a letter of yours to Strahan^ 
where you desired him to apply to me in order to point 
out the passages proper to be inserted in your Appendix, 
and proper to prove the assertion of your text You add 
there^ these letters are in the French language. I irome^ 
diately concluded that you had not read the manuscripts, 
but had taken it on Mr. Campbell's word : for the letters 
are in English translated by I know not whom from the 
French. I could do nothing on this occasion but desire 
Strahan to stop the press in printing the Appendix, and 
stay till I wrote to you. If I could persuade you to 
change the narration of the text, that sheet could be easily 
cancelled, and an Appendix formed proper to confirm an 
opposite account. If you still persist in your opinion, 
somebody else whom you trusted might be employed to 
find the proper passages ; for I cannot find them. 

There is only one passage which looks like your opi- 
nion, and which I shall transcribe to you. It is a relation 
of what passed between James and Courcelles upon the 
first rumour of the discovery of Babington's conspiracy, 
before James apprehended his mother to be in any 
danger. " The King said he loved his mother as much as 
" nature and duty bound ; but he could not love her : 
" For he knew well she bore him no more good-will than 
^< she did to the Queen of England : That he had seen 
" with his own eyes, before Foulnaye's departure out of 
<* Scotland, a letter to him, whereby she sent him woiid, 
<< that if he would not conform himself to her will, and 
<^ follow her counsels and advice, that he should content 
** himself with the lordship of Damley, which was all that 
<< appertained unto him by his father : Farther, that he 
<< had seen other letters under her own hand, confirming 
<^ her evil towards him: Besides, that she h^ oftentimes 
*< gone about to make a regency in Scotland, and to put 
** him brides the crown ; that it behoved him to think of 
<< his own affidrs, and that he thought the Queen of Eng<i 

ron. M 
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<^ land would attempt nothing against her person with- 
<< out making him acquainted : That his mother Was 
<^ henceforward to carry herself both towards him and 
<^ the Queen of England f^r another sort, without 
'< bending any m<»*e upon such {nractices and intelligences 
<< OS she had in form^ times : That he hoped to set 
" such persons about her as" (Here the manuscript is 
not farth^ legible.) But though sttch were James's 8en~ 
timents before he appreheided his mother to be in dan- 
ger, he adopted a directly opposite conduct afterwards, 
as I told you, I can oiily express my wishes that you 
may see reason to conform your narrative in voL ii. 
p. 1^9, 140. to this account, or omit that Appendix al- 
together, or find some other person who can better 
execute your intentions than it is possible for me to do. 

Mr. Hume to Dr. Robertson. 

My dear Sir, 25th January, 1759. 

WHAT I wrote you with regard to Mary's concur- 
rence in the conspiracy against Queen Elizabeth, was 
from the printed histories of papers ; and nothing ever 
appeared to me more evident. Your chief objection, I 
see, is derived from one circumstance, that neither the 
secretaries nor conspirators were confronted with Mary ; 
but you must consider that the law did not then require 
this confrontation, and it was in no case the practice. 
The crown could not well grant it in one case without 
granting it in all, because the refusing of it would then 
have been a strong presumption of innocence in the pri- 
soner. Yet as Mary's was an extraordinary case, Eliza- 
beth was willing to have granted it. I find in Forbes's 
MS. papers, sent me by Lord Royston, a letter of hers to 
Burleigh and Walsingham, wherein she tells them, that^ 
if they thought proper they might carry down the two 
secretaries to Fotheringay, in order to confront them with 
her. But they reply, that they think it needless. 

lO 
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But I am now sorry to tell you, that by Murden's State 
Papers, which are printed, the matter is put beyond all 
question. I got Uiese papers during th6 holidays by 
Dr. Bnrch's means; and as soon as I had read them, I ran 
to Millar, and desired him very earnestly to stop the publi- 
cation of your History till I should write to you, and give 
you an opportunity of correcting a mistake of so great 
moment ; but he absolutely refused compliance. He said 
that your book was now finished, that the copies would 
be shipped for Scotland in two days, that the whole nar- 
ration of Mary's trial must be wrote over again ; that this 
would require time, and it was uncertain whether the new 
narrative could be brought within the same compass with 
the old; that this change, he said, would require the can- 
ceiling a great many sheets ; that there were scattered 
passages through the volumes founded on your theory, 
and these must also be all cancelled, and that this ch^ige 
required the new printing of a great part of the edition. 
For these reasons, which do not want force, he refused, 
after deliberation, to stop his publication, and I was 
obliged to acquiesce. Your best apology at present is, 
that you could not possibly see the grounds of Mary*s 
guilt, and every equitable person will excuse you. 

I AM sorry, on many accounts, that you did not see this 
Collection of Murden's. Among other curiosities," there 
are several instructions to H. Killigrew, dated 10th Sept, 
1572. He was then sent into Scotland. It there ap- 
pears, that the Regents, Murray and Lennox, had desired 
Mary to be put into their hands, in order to try Jier and 
put her to death. Elizabeth there offers to Regent Mar, 
to deliver her up, provided good security were given, 
" that she should receive that she hath deserved there 
" by order of Justice, whereby no further peril should 
« ensue by her escaping, or by setting her up again." 
It is probable, Mar refused compliance, for no steps were 
taken towards it. 

M 2 
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I AM nearly printed out, and shall be sure to send yoa 
a copy by the stage-coach, or some other conveyance. I 
beg of you to make remarks as you go along. It would 
have been much better had we communicated before 
printing, which was always my desire^ and was most 
suitable to the friendship which always did, and I hope 
always will, subsist between us. I speak this chiefly on 
my own account For though I had the perusal of your 
sheets before I printed, I was not able to derive sufficient 
benefits firom them, or indeed to make any alteration by 
their assistance. There still remains, I fear, many er* 
rors, of which you could have«convinced me, if we had 
canvassed the matter in conversation. Perhaps I nnght 
also have been sometimes no less fortunate with you. 
Particularly I could almost undertake to convince you, 
that the Earl of Murra/s conduct with the Duke of 
Norfolk was no way dishonourable. 

I HAVE seen a copy of your History with Charles Stan- 
hope. Lord Willoughby, who had been there reading 
some passages of it, said, that you was certainly mistaken 
with r^ard to the act passed in the last parliament of 
Mary, settling the Reformation. He said that the act of 
Parliament the first of James was no proof of it : for 
though that statute contains a statute where the Queen's 
name was employed, yet that is alwajrs the case with the 
bills brought into Parliament, even though they receive 
not the Royal Assent, nor perhaps pass the Houses. I 
wish this be not the case, considering the testimony of 
Buchanan, Calderwood, and Spotswood. Besides, if th^ 
bill had before received the Royal Assent, what necessity 
of repeating it, or passing it again ? Mary's title was more 
undisputable than James's. 

Dr. Blair tells me, that Prince Edward is reading you, 
and is charmed. I hear the same of the Princess and 
Prince of Wales. But what will really give you pleasure, 
I lent my copy to Elliot during the holidays, who thinks 
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it one of the finest performances he ever read; and 
though he expected much he finds more. He remarked, 
- however, (which is also my opinion,) that in the begin- 
ning, before your pen was sufficiently accustomed to the 
historic styte, you employed too many digresdons and 
reflections. This was also somewhat my own case, 
which I have corrected in my new edition. 

Millar was proposing to publish me about the middle 
of March, but I shall communicate to him your desire, 
even though I think it entirely groundless, as you will 
likewise think after you have read my volume. He has 
very needlessly delayed your publication till the first of 
February at the desire of the Edinburgh booksellers, who 
could no way be affected by a publication in London. I 
was exceedingly sorry not to be able to comply with yoiur 
desire, when you expressed your wish, that I should not 
write tfiis period. I could not write downward. For 
when you find occasion, by new discoveries, to correct 
your opinion with regard to facts which passed in Queen 
Elizabeth's days; who, that has not the best opportunities 
of informing hiniself, could venture to relate any recent 
transactions? I must therefore have abandoned altogether 
this scheme of the English History, in which I had pro- 
ceeded so far, if I had not acted as I did. You will see 
what light and force this History of the Tudors bestows 
on that of the Stewarts. Had I been prudent, I should 
have begun with it. I care not to boast, but I will ven- 
ture to say, that I have now effectually stopped t^e 
mouths of all those villanous Whjgs who railed at me. 

You are so kind as to ask me about my coming down. 
I can yet answer nothing. I have the strangest reluctance 
to change places. I lived several years happy with, my 
brother at Nine-wells, and had not his marriage, changed 
a little the state of the family, I believe I should.have lived 
and died there. 1 used every expedient to evade this 
journey to London, yet it is now uncertain whether I shaU 
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ever leave it I have had iBOme invitations, and some 
intentions of taking a trip to Paris; but I believe it will 
he safer for me not to go thither, for I might probably 
settle there for life. No one was ever endowed with so 
great a portion of the vis inertue. But as I live here 
very privately, and avoid as much as possible (and it is 
easily possible) all connexions with the great, I believe 
I should be better at Edinburgh. * # * * 



Mn Hume to Dr. Robertson. 

London, 8th Feb. 175d» 
* ^ As to the Age of Leo the Tenths it was Wartcwa 
himself who intended to write it ; but he has not wrote ity 
and probably never will. If I understand your hintf I 
should conjecture, that you had some thoughts of taking 
up the subject. But how can you acquire knowledge of 
the great works of scul{^re, ar<diitecture, and paintkig> 
by which that age was chiefly distinguished? Are you 
versed in all the anecdotes of the Italian literature ? 
These que^ions I heard proposed in a company of Literati 
when I enquired concernix^ this design of Warton. Tb^ 
applied their remarks to that gendeman, who yet, ti^y 
say, has travelled. I wish th^ do not all of them ftll miC»« 
fully on you. However you must not be idle. May I 
venture to suggest to you the Ancient History, particib' 
larly that of Greece ? I think Rollin's micce^s might mi^ 
cours^e you, nor need you be the least intimidated by 
his merit That author has no other merit but a cer- 
taifi facility atul sweetness of narration, but has loaded 
his work wit^ fifty puerilities. 

C>UR friend, Wedderburn, is advancing with great 

strides in hie profession. * * * # 

I nssiiiE my compliments to Lord Elibanh. I ho^ 

His LorcUiip has forgot his ^w c^amwering us,, «nd of 
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washing Queen Mary white* I am i^raid that is impos- 
sible ; but His I^ordship is very well qualified to gild her. 

I am, &C. 

Mr. Hume to D;r. RoBERtsoN. 



I FORGOT to tell you that two days ago I was in the 
House of Commons, where an English gentleman came to 
me, and told me, that he had lately sent to a grocer's 
shop for a pound of raisins, which he received wrapt up 
in a paper that he shewed me. How would you have 
turned pale at the sight ! It was a leaf of your History, 
and the very character of Qi^een Elizabeth, which you 
had laboured so finely, little thinking it would so soon 
come to so disgraceful an end. — I happened a little aft^ 
to see Millar, and told him the story ; consulting him ' 
to be sure, on the &te of his new boasted Historian o 
whom he was so fond. But the story proves more serious 
than I apprehended. For he told Strahan, who thenc 
suspects villany among hk prentices and journeymen 
and has sent me very earnestly to know the gentleman's 
name, that he may find out the grocer, and trace the 
matter to the bottom. In vain did I remonshrate that 
this was sooner or later the £ite of all authors, serim, 
ocyiiSi ^^^ cxitvra* He will not be satisfied ; and begs 
me to keep my jokes for another occasion. But that I 
am resolved not to do ; and therefore^ being repulsed by 
his passion and seriousness, I direct them against you. 

Next week, I am published j and then, I espeet a 
ocmstant comparison will be madeb^ween Dr, Bobcfftsoii 
and Mj* Hume. I shall tell you in a few weeks wbidi 
of these heroes^ is likely to prevaiL Meanwhile^ I can 
inform both of them far their comforts, thai their combat 
is not likely tp make half sp omcb nols^ t4 that bttween 
Broug^ton and the one^-eyed coa4;hinaQ* V<tmtasmniia^ 
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tum^ atque omnia vanitas. I shall still except, howevef^ 
the friendship and good opinion of worthy men. 

I am, &c. 

Mr. Hume to Dr. Robertson. 

My dear Sir, London, I2th March, 1759* 

I BELIEVE I mentioned to you, a French gentleman. 
Monsieur Helvetius, whose book, De TEspril, was making 
a great noise in Europe. He is a very fine genius, and 
hks the character of a very Worthy mian. My name is 
mentioned several times in his work with marks of esteem ; 
and he has made me an oiFer, if I would translate his 
work into English, to translate a-new all my philosophical 
writings into French. He says, that none of them are 
well done, except that on the Natural History of Reli- 
gion, by Monsieur Matigny, a counselor of state. He 
added, that the Abfe^ Prevot, celebrated for the Memoire$ 
Hun Homme HHonneur^ and other entertaining books, 
was jtust now translating my History. This account of 
Helvetius engaged me to send him over the new editions 
of all my writings; and I have added your History, 
which, I told him, was here published with great ap- 
plause ; adding, that the subject was interesting and the 
execution masterly ; and that it was probable some man 
of letters at iParis may think that a translation of ^t would 
be agreeable to the public. I thought that this was the 
best method of executing your intentions. I could not 
expect that any Frenchman here would be equal to the 
work. There is one Carracioli, who came to me and 
spoke of translating my new volume of History ; but as 
he also mentioned his intentions of translating SmoUet, I 
gave him no encouragenient to proceed. The same 
reason would make me averse to see you in his hands. 

But though I have given this character of your work 
to Monsieur Helvetius, I warn you, that this is the last 
time^ that, either Co Frenchman or Englishman, I shall 
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^ver speak the least good of it A plague take you ! Here 
I sat near the historical summit of Parnassus, immediately 
under Dr. SmoUet; and you have the impudence to 
squeeze yourself by me, and place yourself directly under 
his feet. Do you imagine that this can be agreeable to 

' me ? And must not I be guilty of great simplicity to con- 
tribute by my endeavours to your thrusting me out of my 
plaee in Paris as well as at London ? But I give you 

. warning that you will find the matter somewhat difficult, 
at least in the former city. A friend of mine, who is 
there, writes home to his father the strangest accounts on 
that head; which my modesty will not permit me to 
repeat, but which it allowed me very deliciously to 
swallow. 

I HAVE got a good reason or pretence for excusing me 
to Monsieur Helvetius with regard to the translating his 
work. A translation of it was previously advertised here* 

I remain, &c. 

Mr. Hume to Dr. Robertson. 
My dear Sir, London, 29th May, 1759. 

I HAD a letter from Helvetius lately, wrote before 
your book arrived at Paris. He tells me that the Abbe 
Prevot who had just finished the translation of my His- 
tory, paroit tres'disposi a tradtiire VHistoire d^Ecosse que 
vient de\faire Monsieur Bxibertson. If he be engaged by 
my persuasion, I shall have the satisfaction of doing you 
a real credit and pleasure: for he is one of the best pens 
in Paris. 

I LOOKED with great impatience in your new edition 
for the note you seemed to intend with regard to the ' 
breach of the capitulation of Perth ; and was much dis- 
appointed at missing it. I own that I am very curious on 
tfhat head. I cannot so much as imagine a colour upcm 
which their accusations could possibly be founded. ITie 
articles were only two ; indemnity to the inhabitants, and 
the exclusion of French soldiers — now that Scotch 
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oation^ troops werQ not FreQchmen and foreigners seemd 
pretty apparent : and both Knox and the manifesto of 
the CcM^egation acquit the Queen-Regent of any 
breach of the first article, as I had observed in my note 
to page 422. This makes me suspect that some &cts 
have escaped me; and I beg you to indulge my curiosity 
by informing me of them. 

* # # # # 

Our friend Smithf is very successful here, and Gerard i 
is very well received. The Epigoniad I cannot so much 
promise for, though I have done all in my power to for- 
ward it, particularly by writing a letter to the Critical 
Review, which you may peruse. I find, however, some 
good judges profess a great esteem for it, but habent et sua 
fata libdli : however, if you want a little flattery to the 
iuithor, (which I own is very refreshing to an author,) you 
may tell him that Lord Qiesterfield said to me he was a 
great poet. I imagine that Wilkie will be very much 
elevated by praise from an English Earl, and a Knight of 
the Garter, and an Ambassador, and a Secretary of State, 
and a man of so great reputation. For I observe that 
the greatest rustics are comBK>nly most afl^ed with such 
circumstances. 

Ferguson's booh $ has a great deal of g^us and fine 
writing, and will appear in time. 

From Dr. Birch to Dr. Robertson. 

Dear Sir, London, Feb. 8th, 1759. 

I HAVE just read over the second volume of your ex- 
cellent History; and the satisfaction which I'have received 
from the perusal of it, and the gratitude which I owe you 
for the honour done me in it, as well a fc^or so valuable a 
present, will not permit me to lose one post in returning 
you mysincerest acknowledgments. My l-»ord Roystpn 

f Theory of Moral Sendmonts. J £6say on Taste. 

J Essay on the History of Civil Society. 
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likewise desires me to transmit to you his thanks and 
compliments in the strongest terms. 

Though your work has been scarce a fortnight in the 
hands of the public, I can already inform you upon the 
authority of the best judges, that the spirit and elegance 
of the composition, and the candour, moderation, and 
humanity which run through it, will secure you the ge- 
neral approbation both of the present age and posterity, 
and raise the character of our country in a species of 
writing, in which of all others it has been most defective. 

If the second volume of the State Papers of Lord 
Burghley, published since Christmas here, had appeared 
before your History had been finished, it would have fur- 
nished you with reasons for entertaining a less favourable 
opinion of Mary Queen of Scots in one or two points, 
than you seem at present possessed of. The principal is 
with regard to her last intrigues and correspondences 
which were the immediate cause of her death. And I 
could wish you had Ukewise seen a manuscript accoiiiit 
of her trial in Lord Royston's possession. This account 
is much fuller than Camden's, whose History is justly to 
be suspected in every thing relating to her ; or than any 
other that has yet seen the light It contains so ample a 
state of the evidence produced of her ^uUt, as, I think, 
leaves no doubt of it ; notwithstanding that the witnesses 
were not confronted with her; a manner of proceeding, 
which, though certainly due to every person accused, wns 
npt usual either before her time or long after. 

You conclude in the note, vol. i. p* 307#, in favour of 
her innocence from any criminal intrigue with {U^Wy 
from the silence to Randolph on that bead. But I ap- 
prehend, that in opposition to this allegation you way 
be urged with the joint letter of tb«,t g^ntle«MW and the 
Eajpl of Bedford of 27th Mwcht 1566, in your Ap- 
pendix» No. j^v. p. 22. 
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i DESIRE you to make my compliments acceptable t^ 
Sir David Dalrymple and Mn Davidson, and believe me 
to be, &c. 

THOMAS BIRCH. 



Ftam Sir Gilbert Elliot to Dr. Robertson. 
Dear Sir, Admiralty, January 20th, 1759. 

MILLAR has just sent me the History of Scotland. 
I cannot imagine why he should delay the publication so 
long as the first of February, for I well know that the 
printing has been completed a great while. You could 
have sent me no present which on its own account I 
should have esteemed so much ; but you have greatly en- 
hanced its value, by allovnng me to accept it as a memo- 
rial and testimony of a friendship which I have long cul- 
tivated with equal satisfaction and sincerity. I am no 
stranger to your book, though your copy is but just put 
into my hands: David Hume so far indulged my impa- 
tience, as to allow me to carry to the country during the 
holidays, the loose sheets which he happened to have by 
him. In that condition I read it quite through with the 
greatest satisfaction, and in much less time than I ever 
employed on any portion of history of the same length. 
I had certainly neither leisure nor inclination to exercise 
the function of a critic ; carried along with the stream of 
the narration, I only felt, when I came to the conclusion, 
that you had greatly exceeded the expectations I had 
formed, though I do assure you these were not a little 
sanguine. If upon a more deliberate perusal, I discover 
€my blemish, I shall point it out without any scruple: at 
present, it seems to me that you have rendered the 
period you treat of as interesting as any part of our 
British story; the views you open of policy, manners, 
and religion, are ingenious, solid, and deep. Your 
work will certainly be ranked in the highest historical 
class ; and for my own part, I think it besides, a com- 
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position of uncommon genius and eloquence. — I was 
afraid youmighthave been interrupted by the Reformation, 
but I find it much otherwise; you treat it with great 
propriety, and in my opinion, with sufficient freedom. 
No revolution, whether ci\dl or religious, can be ac- 
complished without that degree of ardour and passion, 
which, in a later age, will be matter of ridicule to men 
who do not feel the occasion, and enter into the spirit 
of the times. But I must not get into dissertations ; — I 
hope you will ever believe me, with great regard. 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and faithful Servant, 
GILB. E1.LI0T. 



NOTE D. p. 58. 

Trom Baron D'Holbach to Dr. Robertson. 
Sir, Paris, the 30th of May, 1768. 

I RECEIVED but a few days ago the &vour of your 
letter, sent to me by Mr. Andrew Stuart; I am very 
proud of being instrumental in contributing to the trans- 
lation of the valuable work you are going to publish. 
The exceUent work you have published already is a sure 
sign of the reception your History of Charles V. will 
meet with in the continent ; such an interesting subject 
deserves undoubtedly the attention, of all Europe. You 
are very much in the right of being afraid of the hackney 
translators of Holland and Paris ; accordingly I thought 
it my duty to find out an able hand capable of answering 
your desire. M. Suard, a gentlemen well known for 
his style in French, and his knowledge in the Englidbi 
language, has, at my request, undertaken the translation 
of your valuable book; I know nobody in this country 
capable of performing better such a grand design. Con- 
sequently the best way will be for your bookseller, as 
soon as he publishes one sheet, to send it immediately 
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d Monsieur M* Suard^ Dir^cUut (k la Oaxeile de F^-ance^ 
rue St. Boch d Paris. By means of this the sheets of 
your book will be translated as soon as they coine from 
the press, provided the bookseller of London is very 
strict in not shewing the same favour to any othor nian 
upon the continent 

I have the honour to be^ 

With great consideration, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble Servant, 

D'HOLBACH. 

NOTE, p. 67. 

The following letters have no immediate connection with 
the History of Dr. Robertson's Life^ but, I trust, that 
no apology is necessary for their insertion here. 

From Mr. Hume to Dr. Robertson. 

Dear Robertson, Paris, m Dec«aber, 17^3. 

AMONG other agreeable circumstances, which attend 
me at Paris, I must mention that of having a, lady for a 
translator, a woman of merit, the widow of an advocate. 
She was before very poor, and known but to few; but 
this work has got her reputation, and procured her a 
spension from the court, which sets her at her ease. She 
teUs me, that she has got a habit of industry ; and would 
continue, if I could point out to her any other English 
book she could undertake without running the risque of 
being anticipated by any other translator. Your His- 
tory of Scotland is translated, and is in the press : bi^ I 
reccmunended to her your History of Charles V., and 
promised to write to you, in order to know when it 
would be priiriied, and to cksire you to send over the 
sheets from London as they came from the presi; I 
should put them into her. hands, and die would by that 
means have the start of every other translator. My twd 
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Tolumes last pubUshed are at present in the press. She 
has a rety easy natural style: sometimes ^e mistakes 
the sense ; but I now correct her manuscript ; and should 
be happy to render you the same service, if my leisure 
permit me, as I hope it will. Bo yon ask me about my 
course of life? I can only say, that I eat nothing but 
ambrosia, drink nothing but nectar, tM*eathe nothing but 
igacense, and tread cm nothing but flowers. Every man 
JL-meet, and still more every lady, would think they were 
wanting in the most indispensable duty if they did not 
make to me a long and elaborate harangue in my praise. 
What happened last week, when I had the honour of 
being presented to the D— — n's children at Versailles, 
is one of the most curious scenes I ever yet passed 
through. The Due de B. the eldest, a boy of ten years 
old, stepped forth and told me how many friends and 
admirers I had in this country, and that he reckoned 
himself in the number from the pleasure he had re- 
ceived from the reading of many passages in my works. 
When he had finished, his brother, the Count de P. 
who is tMTO years younger, b^an his discourse, and in- 
formed me that I had been long and impatiently ex- 
pected in Fiance; and that he himself expected soon to 
have ^eat satisfaction ftt>m the reading of my fine His- 
tcnry. But what is more curious; when I was carried 
thence to the Count D' A., who is but four years of age, 
I heard him mumble something, which, though he had 
forgot in the way, I conjectured from some scattered 
words, to have been also a panegyric dictated to him. 
Nothing could more surprise my friends, the Parisian 

philosophers, than this incident * * 

* * # * # 

* * It is conjectured that this honour was 
payed me by express order from the D. who, indeed, is 
not, <m any occasion, sparing in my praise. 

All this attention and panegyric was at first oppres- 
sive to me ; but now it sits more easy. I have recovered, 
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in some measure^ the use of the language, and am falling 
into friendships, which are very agreeable; much more 
so than silly, distant admiration. They now begin to 
banter me, and tell droll stories of me, which they have 
either observed themselves, or have heard from others ; 
so that you see I am beginning to be at home. It is pro- 
bable, that this place will be long my home. I feel little 
inclination to the factious barbarians of London; and 
have ever desired to remain in the place where I am 
planted. How much more so, when it is the best place 
in the world ? I could here live in great abundapce on 
the half of my income ; for there is no place where 
money is so little requisite to a man who is distinguished 
either by his birth or by personal qualities. I could 
run out, you see, in a panegjrric on the people ; but you, 
would suspect, that this was a mutual convention be- 
tween us. However I cannot forbear observing, on 
what a different footing learning and the learned are 
here, from what they are among the factious barbarians 
above mentioned. 

I HAVE here met with a prodigious l^iistorical curiosity, 
the Memoirs of King James II. in fourteen voli^me% all 
wrote with his own hand, and kept in the Scots College. 
I have looked into it, and have made great discoveries. 
It will be aH communicated to me; and I have^had an 
offer of access to the Secretary of State's office, if I wa&t; 
to know the dispatches of any French minister that re- 
sided in London. But these matters are much out of 
my head. I beg of you to visit Lord Marischal,,who 
will be pleased with your company. I have little paper 
remaining and less time; and therefore conclude abn 
mptly by assuring you that I am. 

Dear Doctor, 

Yours sincerely, 

DAVID HUME. 
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From Mr. Hume to Dr. Robertson. 

My dear Sir, London, I9th March, 1767. 

YOU do extremely right in applying to me wherever 
it is the least likely I can serve you or any of your friends. 
I consulted immediately with General Conway, who told 
me, as I suspected, that the chaplains to forts and 
garrisons were appointed by the War Oflfice, and did not 
belong to his department. Unhappily I have but a slight 
acquaintance with Lord Harrington, and cannot venture 
to ask him any favour; but I shall call on Pryce Camp- 
bell, though not of my acquaintance, and shall enquire 
of him the canals through which this affair may be con- 
ducted : perhaps it may lie in my power to facilitate it 
by some means or other. 

I SHALL endeavour to find out the unhappy philosopher 
you mention, though it will be difficult for me to do him 
any service. He is an ingenious man, but unfortunate in 
his conduct, particularly in the early part of his life. The 
world is so cruel as never to overlook those flaws ; and 
nothing but hypocrisy can fully cover them from observa- 
tion. There is not so effectual a scourer of reputations 
in the world. I wish that I had never parted with that 
Lixivium^ in case I should at any future time have 

occasion for it. 

# ' * # # * 

* * A few days before my arrival in London, 

Mr. Davenport had parried to Mr. Conway a letter of 
Rousseau's, in which that philosopher says, that he had 
never meant to refuse the King's bounty, that he would 
be proud of accepting it, but that he would owe it entirely 
to His Majesty's generosity and that of his ministers, and 
would refuse it if it came through any other canal what- 
soever, even that of Mr. Davenport. Mr. Davenport then 
addressed himself to Mr. Conway, and asked whether it 
wa^ not possible to recover what this man's madness had 
thrown away ? The Secretary replied, that I should be 

VOL.L N 
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in London in a few days, and that he would take no steps 
in the aSair but at my desire and with my approbation* 
When the matter was proposed to me, I exhorted the 
General to do this act of charity to a man of genius, 
however wild and extravagant Tlie King, when applied 
to, said, that since the pension had once been promised, 
it should be granted notwithstanding all that had passed 
in the interval. And thus the affair is happily finished, 
unless some new extravagance come across the philoso- 
pher, and engage him to reject what he has a-new applied 
for. If he knew my situation with General Conway he 
probably would : for he must then conjecture that the 
affair could not be done withbut my consent 

Ferguson's book goes on here with great success. A 
few days ago I saw Mrs. Montague, who has just finished 
it with great pleasure : I mean, she was sorry to finish it, 
but had read it with great pleasure. I asked her. Whether 
she was satisfied with the style? Whether it did not 
savour somewhat of the country ? O yes, said she^ a great . 
deal: it seems almost impossible that any one could 
write such a style except a Scotsman. 

I FIND you prognosticate a very short date to my ad- 
ministration: I really believe that few (but not evil) will 
be my days. My absence will not probably allow my 
claret time to ripen, much less to soui. However that 
may be^ I hope to drink out the remainder of it with you 
in mirtli and jollity. I am sincerely yours usqtie ad or as. 

DAVID HUME. 



In comparing the amiable qualities diq>layed in Mr. 
Hume's familiar letters, and (according to the universal 
testimony of his friends) exhibited in the whole tenor of 
his private conduct, with those passages in his metaphy- 
sical writings which strike at the root of the moral and 

religious principle of our nature^ I have tometimes 
IS 
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pleased myself with recollecting the ingenious argument 
against the theories of Epicurus, which Cicero deduces 
from the history of that philosopher's life* " Ac mihi 
" quidem^ quod et ipse vir bonus fuit, et multi Epicurei 
'^ fuerunt et hodie sunt et in amicitia fideles, et in omni 
*' vita constantes et graves, nee voluptate sed officio con- 
^^ silia moderantes, hoc videtur major vis honestatis et 
'* minor voluptatis. Ita enim vivunt quidam, ut eorum 
** vita refellatur oratio. Atque ut ceteri existimantur 
** dicere melius quam facere, sic hi mihi videntur facere 
*^ melius quam dicere." 

NOTE F. p. 86. 

I HAVE allotted this note for some letters from Mr- 
Gibbon to Dr. Robertson, which appeared to me likely 
to interest the public curiosity. 

Mr. Gibbon to Dr. Robertson. 

Bentinck Street, Nov. the 3d, 1779* 

# # # # * 

WHEN I express my strong hope that you will visit 
London next spring, I must acknowledge that it is of the 
most interesting kind. Besides the pleasure which I shall 
enjoy in your society and conversation, I cherish the ex- 
pectation of deriving much benefit from your candid and 
friendly criticism. The remainder of my first period 
of the Decline and Fall, &c* which will end with the 
ruin ofthe Western Empire, is already very far advanced; 
but the subject has already grown so much under my 
hands, that it will form a second and third volume in 
quarto, which will probably go to the press in the course 
of the ensuing summer. — Perhaps you have seen in the 
papers, that I was appointed some time ago one ofthe 
Lords of Trade ; but I believe you are enough acquainted 
with the country to judge, that the business of my new 
office has not much interrupted the progress of my studies. 

N 2 
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The attendance in Parliament is indeed more kborious ; 
I apprehend a rough session, and I fear that a black 
doud is gathering in Ireland. 

Be so good as to present my sincere compliments to 
Mr. Smith, Mr* Ferguson, and if he should still be with 
yon, to Dr. Gillies, for whose acquaintance I esteem 
myself much indebted to you. I have often considered, 
with some sort of envy, the valuable society which you 
possess in so narrow a compass. 

I am, dear Sir, with the highest regard. 

Most faithfully yours, 

E. GIBBON. 

Mr. OiBBON to Dr. Robertson. 

Dear Sir, London, September l. 17S5. 

YOUR candid and friendly interpretation will ascribe 
to business, to study, to pleasure, to constitutional indo- 
lence, or to any other venial cause, the guilt of n^lecting 
so valuable a correspondent as yourself. I should have 
thanked you for the opportunities which youhave afforded 
me of forming an acquaintance with several men of merit 
who deserve your friendship, and whose character and con- 
versation suggest a very pleasing idea of the society which 
you enjoy at Edinburgh^ — I must at the same time la- 
ment, that the hurry of a London life has not allowed 
me to obtain so much as I could have wished, of their 
company, and must have given them an imfavourable 
opinion of my hospitality, unless they have weighed with 
indulgence the various obstacles of time and place. Mr. 
Stewart I had not even the pleasure of seeing; he passed 
through this city in his way to Paris, while I was confined 
with a painful fit of the gout, and in the short interval of 
his stay, the hours of meeting which were mutually pro- 
posed, could not be made to agree with Our reflective 
engagements. Mr. Dalzel, who is undoubtedly a modest 
and learned man, I have had the pleasure of seeing; but 
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his arrival has unluckily fallen on a time of year, and a 
particular year, in which I have been very little in town# 
I should rejoice if I could repay these losses by a visit to 
Edinburgh, a more tranquil scene, to which yourself^ and 
our friend Mr. Adam Smith, would powerfully attract 
me. But this project, which, in a leisure hour, has often 
amused my fancy, must now be resigned, or must be post- 
poned at least to a very distant period. In a very few 
days, (before I could receive the favour of an answer,) I 
shall begin my journey to Lausanne in Switzerland, where 
I shall fix my residence, in a delightful situation, with a 
dear and excellent friend of that country ; still mindful of 
my British friends, but renouncing, without reluctance, 
the tumult of Parliament, the hopes and fears, the pre- 
judices and passions of political life, to which my nature 
ias always been averse. Our noble friend Lord Lough- 
borough has endeavoured to divert me from this resolu- 
tion ; he rises every day in dignity and reputation, and if 
the means of patronage had not been so strangely reduced 
by our modern reformers, I am persuaded his constant and 
liberal kindness would more than satisfy the moderate 
^ei»res of a philosopher. What I cannot hope for from 
the favour of ministers, I must patiently expect from the 
course of nature; and this exile, which I do not view in 
a very gloomy light, will be terminated in due time, by 
the deaths of aged ladies, whose inheritance will place me 
in an easy and even affluent situation. But these parti- 
culars are only designed for the ear of friendship. 

I HAVE already dispatched to Lausanne, two immense 
cases of books, the tools of my historical manufacture ; 
4>thers I shall find on the spot, and that country is not 
destitute of public and private libraries, which will be 
fi;eely opened for the use of a man of letters. The tran- 
quil leisure which I shall enjoy, will be partly employed 
in the prosecution of my history ; but although my dili- 
gence will be quickened by the prospect of returning to 
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England, to publish the last volumes (three, I am afiradd) 
of this laborious work, yet I shall proceed with cautious 
steps to compose and to correct, and the dryness of my 
undertakmg wiU be relieved by mixture of more el^;ant 
and classical studies, more especially of the Greek authors* 
Such good company wiD, I am sure, be pleasant to the 
historian, and I am inclined to believe that it will be 
beneficial to the work itself. I have been lately much 
flattered with the praise of Dr. Blah*, and a censure of the 
Abbe de Mably ; both of them are precisely the men from 
whom I could wish to obtain praise and censure, and both 
these gratifications I have the pleasure of sharing with 
yourself. Hie Abb^ appears to hate^ and afiects to despise^ 
every writer of his own times, who has been well received 
by the public ; and Dr. Blair, who is a master in one 
species of composition, has displayed, on every subject^ 
the warmest feeling, and the most accurate judgment.-— 
I will frankly own that my pride is elated, as ofteM as I 
iind myself ranked in the triumvirate of British hiistorians 
of the present age, and though I feel myself the Lepidus, 
I contemplate with pleasure the superiority of my col- 
leagues. Will you be so good as to assure Dr. A.Smith 
of my r^ard and attachment. I consider myself as writing 
to both, and will not fix him for a separate answer. My 
direction is, A Moimeur Monsieur Gibbon h Lausanne en 
Suisse. I shall often plume myself on the friendship of 
Dr. Robertson, but must I tell foreigners, that while the 
meaner heroes fight, Achilles has retired from war ? 
1 am, my Dear Sir, ' 

Most afiectionately yours, 

E. GIBBON, 

From Mr. Gibbon to Dr. Robertson. 

Lord Sheffield's, Downing Street, 
Dear Sir, March 26, 1788. 

AN error in yoirr direction (to Wimpcde Street, where 
I never had an house) delayed some time the delivery 
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of your very obliging letter, but that delay is not sufficient 
to excuse me for not taking an earlier notice of it. Per- 
haps the number of minute but indispensable cares that 
seem to multiply before the hour of publication, may 
prove a better apology, especially with a friend who has 
himself passed through the same labours of the same con* 
summation. The important day is now fixed to the 
eighth of May, and it was chosen by Cadell, as it coin<«^ 
cidea with the end of the fifly-first year of the author^s^ 
age. That honest and liberal bookseller has invited me 
to celebrate the double festival, by a diimer at his house. — 
Sk>me of our common firiends will be present, but we shall 
all lament your absence^ and that of Dr. Adam Smith 
(whose health and welfare will always be most interestmg 
to me); and it gives me real concern that the time of 
your visits to the metropolis has not agreed with my 
transient residence in my native country. I am grateful 
for the opportunity with which you furnish me of again 
perusing your works in their most improved state ; and I 
have desired Cadell to dispatch, for the use of my two 
Edinburgh friends, two copies of the last three volumes 
of my History. Whatever may be the inconstancy of 
taste or &shion, a rational lover of fame may be satisfied 
if he deserves and obtains your aj^obation. The praise 
which has ever been the most flattering to my ear is, to 
find my name associated with the names of Robertson and 
Hume ; and provided I can maintain my place in the 
triumvirate, I am indifferent at what dist(ince I am rtmked 
below my companions and masters. 

With regard to my present work, I am inclined to 
believe that it surpasses in variety and entertainment at 
least the second and third volumes^ A long and eventful 
period is compressed into a smaller space, and the new 
barbarians, who now assault and subvert the Roman 
^^pire, enjoy the advantage of speaking their own. 
language^ and relating their own exploits^ 
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After the publication of these last volumes, wMcIt 
extend to the siege of Constantinople, and comprise the 
ruins of ancient Rome, I shall retire (in about two 
months) to Lausanne, and my friends will be pleased to 
hear that I enjoy in that retreat, as much repose and 
even happiness, as is consistent, perhaps, with the human 
condition. At proper intervals, I hope to repeat my 
visits to England, but no change of circumstance dr 
situation will probably tempt me to desert my Swiss re- 
sidence, which unites almost every advantage that riches 
can give, or fancy desire. With regard to my future 
literary plans, I can add nothing to what you will soon 
read in my preface. But an hour's conversation with 
you, would allow me to explain some visionary designs 
which sometimes float in my mind ; and, if I should ever 
form any serious resolution of labours, I would pre- 
viously, though by the imperfect mode of a letter, con- 
sult you on the propriety and merit of any new imder- 
takings. I am, with great regard. 
Dear Sir, 

Most faithfully yours, 

E. GIBBON. 

NOTE a p.91- 

AS Dr. Robertson received particular satisfaction from 
the approbation of the gentleman whose geographic^ re- 
searches suggested the first idea of this disquisition, I 
flatter myself that no apology is necessary for the liberty 
I take in quoting a short extract from one of his letters. 

From Major Rennell to Dr. Robertson. 

London, 2d July, 1791. 

^ - * * After reading your book twice, I 

may with truth say, that I was never more instructed or 

amused than by the perusal of it; for although a great 
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part of its subject had long been revolving in my mind, 
yet I had not been able to concentrate the matter in the 
manner you have done, or to make the different parts % 
bear on each other. 

The subject of the Appendix was. what interested the 
public greatly ; and was only to be acquired (if at all) by 
the study or perusal of a great number of different tracts ; 
a task not to be accomplished by ordinary readers. 

It gives me unfeigned pleasure to have been the in- 
strument of suggesting such a task to you ; and I shall 
reflect with pleasure, during my life, that I shall travel 
down to posterity with you ; you, in your place, in the 
great road of History ; whilst I keep the side-path of 
Geography. Since I understood the subject, I have ever 
thought, that the best historian is the best geographer ; 
and if historians would direct a proper person, skilled in 
the principles of geography, to embody (as I may say) their 
ideas for them, the historian would find himself better 
served, Aan by relying on those who may properly be 
styled map-makers. For after all, whence does the geo- 
grapher derive his materials but from the labours of the 
historian? * # # # % 

NOTE H. p. 103. 

SINCE these remarks on Dr. Robertson's style were 
written, I have met with some critical reflections on the 
same subject by Mr. Burke, too honourable for Dr. Ro- 
bertson to be suppressed in this publication, although, in 
some particulars, they do not coincide with the opinion I 
have presumed to state.f 

" There is a style," (says Mr. Burke, in a letter, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Murphy on his Translation of Tacitus,) 

f It is proper for me to mention, that I have no authority for the 
aathenticity of the following passive but that of a London new«- 
paper^ in which it appeared some years ago. I do not find, how^ 
ever, that it has been ever called in question. 
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<^ which daily gains ground auKHigst uf, which I shoidd 
" be sorry to see further advanced by a writer of your 
<^ just reputation, - The tendency of the mode to which 
<^ I allude is, to establish two very difFerait idioms amongst 
<< us, and to introduce a marked distinction between the 
<^ English that is written and the Eng^h that is spoken* 
<< This practice, if grown a little more general, would 
<^ confirm this distemper, such I must diink it, in our 
^^ language^ and perhaps render it incurable. 

<< From this feigned manner of /alsettOf as I think the 
<^ musicians call something of the same sort in singing, 
^^ no one modem historian, Robertson only excepted, is 
^^ perfectly free. Itis assumed, I know, to give dignity and 
<^ variety to the style. But whatever success the attempt 
^ may sometimes have, it is alwap obtained at the ex- 
^ pence of pyaity^and of the graces that are natural and 
^^ appropriate to our language. It is true that whoi the 
^^ exigence caUs for auxiliaries of all sorts, and common 
^< language becomes unequal to the demands cf extraor- 
<^ dinary thoughts, something ought to be conceded to 
<^ the necessities which make ^ ambition virtue.' But the 
^ allowances to necessities ought not to grow into a prac- 
<^ tice. Those portents and prodigies ought not to grow 
<< too dbmmon. If you have, here and there, (much more 
*^ rarely,however, than others of great and not immerited 
<^ &me,) fallen into an ^ror, which is not that of the dull 
<< or careless, you have an author who is himself guilty, 
*< in hfe own tongue, of the same fault, in a very high 
'* degree. No author thinks more deeply, or paints more 
^ strongly; but he seldom or ever expresses himscdf 
*^ naturally. It is plain, that comparing him with Flau- 
** tus and Terence, or the beautiful fragments of Publius 
*^ Syrus, he did not write the language of good conversa- 
<< tion. Cicero is much nearer to it. Tacitus, and the 
<^ writers of his time, have fiiUen into that vice, by aim- 
^^ ing at a poetical style. It is true, that eloquence in 
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<< both modes of rfaetorick is fundamentally the same; 
^ but the manner of handling it is totally diiierent, even 
^^ where words and phrases may be transferred ifrom the 
** one of these departments of writing to the other." 
: For this encomium on Dr. Robertson's style when 
considered in contrast with that <d*Mr. Gibbon, (to whom 
it is probable that Mr. Burke's strictures more particularly 
refer,) there is unquestionably a very solid foundation ; 
but in estimating the merits of the former as an English 
writer, I must acknowledge that I should never have 
thought of singling out, among his characteristical exceU 
lendes, an approach to the language of good conversation. 
It is indeed surprising, when we attend to the elevation 
of that tone wBich he uniformly sustains, how very sel- 
dom his turn of expressicHi can be censured as unnatural 
or affected. The graces of his composition, however, 
although great and various, are by no means those which 
are appropriate to our language ,- and, in feet, he knew 
too well the extent and the limits of his own powers to 
attempt them. Accordingly he has aimed at perfecticms 
of a still higher order, the effect of which is scarcely 
diminished, when we ccM^emplate them through the 
medium of a foreign translation. 
' Lord Chesterfield's judgment with rei^ect to 
Dr. Robertson, while it is equally flattering with that of 
Mr. Burke, appears to me more precise and just "There 
<< is a History lately come out, of the reign of Mary Queea 
" of Scots and her son King James, written by one 
" Robertson a Scotchman, which for fleamessy purity^ 
^^ and dignity i I will not scruple to compare with the best 
" historians extant, not excepting Davila, Guicciardini, 
" and perhaps Livy." 

Max I be permitted to ranark, that in ike c^posite 
extreme to that &ult which Mr. Bmrike has here so justly 
censured, there is another originating in too close an ad- 
herence to what he reccHumends as the model of good 
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writing, the ease and familiarity of colloquial discourse* 
In the productions of his more advanced years, he ha^ 
occasionally fallen into it himself and has sanctioned it by 
his example, in the numerous herd of his imitators, who 
are incapable of atoning for it, by copying the exquisite 
and inimitable beauties which abound in his compositions. 
For my own part, I can much more easily reconcile my- 
self, in a grave and dignified argument, to the dulcia vifia 
of Tacitus and of Gibbon, than to that affectation of cant 
words and allusions which so often debases Mr. Burke's 
eloquence^ and which was long ago stigmatized by Swift 
as << the most ruinous of all the corruptions of a l^guage." 

NOTE I. p. 104. 

IT might be considered by some as a blameable omis- 
sion, if I were to pass over in silence the marks of re*-' 
gard which Dr. Robertson received from different literary 
academies on the continent. I have already taken 
notice of the honour conferred on him by the Royal 
Academy of History at Madrid; but it remains for me 
to mention, that, in 1781, he was elected one of the 
foreign members of the Academy of Sciences at Padua ; 
and in 1783, one of the foreign members of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh. 

From the last of these cities, he was honoured with 
another very flattering distinction; the intelligence of 
which was conveyed to him by his friend Dr. Rogerson 
in a letter from which the following passage is transcribed : 

^* Your History of America was received and perused 
" by Her Imperial Majesty with singular marks of appro- 
^* bation. All your historical productions have been ever 
** favourite parts of her readhig. Not long ago, doing 
<^ me the honour to converse with me upon historical 
^^ composition, she mentioned you with particular dis- 
^ tinction, and with much admiration of that sagacity 
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** and discernment displayed by you in painting the 
** human mind and character, as diversified by the va- 
<< rious causes that operated upon it, in those aeras and 
*' states of society on which your subject led you to treat. 
<^ She assigned you the place of first model in that 
" species of composition. As to the Histoiy of Charles V. 
<^ she was pleased to add, c^est le compagnon constant de 
*^ tous mes voyages; je ne me lassejuTnazs d le lire^ Sf^ par^ 
^* tiadierement le premier volume** 

<< She then presented a very handsome gold enamel- 
" led snuff-box, richly set with diamonds, ordering me 
<^ to transmit it to you, and to desire your acceptance of 
^^ it as a mark of her esteem, observing, at the same 
^ time, most graciously, that a person, whose labours 
<^ had afforded her so much satisfaction, merited some 
" attention fi-om her." 

NOTE K. p. 107. 

** THE mixture of ecclesiastical and lay-members in 
*' the Church Courts is attended with the happiest ef- 
** fects. It corrects that esprit de corps which is apt to 
** prevailinallassembliesof professional men. It affords 
" the principal nobility and gentry of Scotland an op- 
*' portunity of obtaining a seat in the General Assembly 
" when any interesting object calls for their attendance ; 
" and although in the factious and troublesome times 
" which our ancestors saw, the General Assembly, by 
" means of this mixture, became a scene of political de- 
*^ bate, this accidental evil is counterbalanced by per- 
*^ manent good : for the presence of those lay-members 
^^ of high rank, whose names are usually found upon 
^^ the roll of the Assembly, has a powerfiil influence in 
<^ maintaining that connection between church and state 
<^ which is necessary for the peac6, security, and wel&re 
« of both.*'* 

*MS.ofDr.HUI. 
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NOTE L. p. 113. 

THE paper referred to in the text is entitled " Reasons 
** of Dissent from the Judgment and Resolution of the 
<< Commission, March 11. 1752, resolving to inflict no 
*« Censure on the Presbytery of Dumfermline for their 
** Disobedience in relation to the Settlement of Inver- 
*^ keithing." It is subscribed Jby Dr. Robertson, Dr. 
Blair, Mr. John Home, and a few of their friends. I 
shall subjoin the two first articles. 

1. " Because we conceive this sentence of the com- 
** mission to be inconsistent with the nature and first prin- 
** ciples of society. When men are considered as Indi- 
*' viduals, we acknowledge that they have no guide but 
<* their own understanding, and no judge but their own 
<* conscience. But we hold it for an undeniable principle, 
" that, as members of society, they are bound in many 
*' instances to follow the judgment of the society. By 
" joining together in society, we enjoy many advantages, 
" which we could neither purchase nor secure in a dis- 
<^ united state. In consideration of these we consent that 
<* r^ulations for public order shall be established; not by 
*' the private fancy of every individual, but by the judg- 
«* ment of the majority, or of those with whom the 
<f society has consented to intrust the legislative po^er. 
<^ Their judgment must necessarily be absolute and final, 
" and their decisions received as the voice and instruction 
*^ of the whole. In a numerous society it seldom happens 
" that all the members think uniformly concerning the 
<« wisd<»n and expedience of any public regulation ; but 
<^ no sooner is that r^ulation enacted, than private judg- 
*^ m«it is so far superseded, that even they who disapprove 
<' it, are notwithstanding bound to obey it, and to put it 
" in execution if required: unless in a case of such gross 
<< iniquity and manifest violation of the original design of 
<< the society as justifies resistance to the supreme power^ 
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*^ and makes k better to have the society dissolved ttiall 
<< to submit to established iniquity. Such extraordinary 
*< cases we can easily conceive there may be, as will give 
^^ any man a just title to seek the dissolution of the society 
^< to which he belongs, or at least will fully justify his 
f^ withdrawing from it. But as long as he continues in 
•* it, professes r^ard for it, and reaps the emoluments of 
*^ it, if he refuses to obey its laws, he manifestly acts both 
^^ a disorderly and dishonest part : he lays claim to the 
-** privileges of the society while he contemns the autho- 
^* rity of it ; and by all principles of equity and reason is 
^^ justly subjected to its censures. They who maintain 
<^ that such disobedience deserves, no censure, maintain, 
<< in effect, that there should be no such thing as govern- 
^^ ment and order. They deny those first principles by 
<< which men are united in society ; and endeavour to 
^^ establish such maxims, as will justify not only licen*- 
^ tiousness in ecclesiastical, but rebellion and disorder 
** in civil government. And therefore, as the Reverend 
<^ Commission have by their sentence declared, that dis- 
" obediaace to the supreme judicature of the church 
<< neither infers guilt, nor deserves censure; as they have 
^< surrendered a right essential to the nature and sub- 
<* sistence of every society; as they have (so far as 
<< lay in them) betrayed the privileges and deserted the 
<< orders of the constitution; we could not have acted a 
" dutiful part to the church, nor a safe one to ourselves, 
<< unless we had dissented from this sentence; and 
<* craved liberty to represent to this venerable assembly^ 
<< that this deed appears to us to be manifestly beyond 
<^ the powers o^a Commission. 

2. ^^ Because this sentence of the Commission, as it is 
<^ subversive of society in general, so, in our judgments, 
^ it is absolutely inconsistent with the nature and preser- 
^^ yatiou of ecclesiastical society in particular. — The cba- 
^^ rdcters which we bear, of Minist^ and Elders of this 
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" Church, render it unnecessary for us to declare, that 
<« we join with all Protestants in acknowledging the 
" Lord Jesus Christ to be the only King and Head of 
" his Church. We admit that the church is not merely a 
" voluntary society, but a society founded by the laws of 
<* Christ. But to his laws we conceive it to be most 
" agreeable, that order should be preserved in the ex- 
" ternal administration of the aflFairs of the church* 
^ " And we contend, in the words of our Cmfession of 

<« Faiths < That there are some circumstances concem- 
" ing the worship of God, and the government of the 
" church, common to human actions and societies, which 
«* are to be ordered by the light of nature and Christian 
" prudence according to the general rules of the word, 
" which are always to be observed/ It is very evident 
" that unless the church were supported by continual 
** miracles, and a perpetual and extraordinary interpo- 
** sition of Heaven it can only subsist by those funda- 
** mental maxims by which all society subsists, A king- 
** dom divided again^ itself cannot stand. There can 
<* be no union, and by consequence there can be no 
" society, where there is no subordination ; and there- 
*^ fore since miracles are now ceased, we do conceive 
** that no church or ecclesiastical society can exist with- 
** out obedience required from its members, and in- 
" forced by proper sanctions. Accordingly, there never 
" was any regularly constituted church in the Christian 
** world, where there was not at the same time some 
** exercise of discipline and authority. It has indeed 
** been asserted, * That the censures of the church are 
" never to be inflicted, but upon open transgressors of 
<* the laws of Christ himself; and Aat no man is to be 
" construed an open transgressor of the laws of Christ 
" for not obeying the commands of any assembly of fal- 
<^ lible men, when he declares it was a conscientious 
<^ regard to the will of Christ that led him to this disobe- 
" dience.' — This is called asserting liberty of conscience, 

12 
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** and supporting the rights of private judgment j and 
*^ upon such reasonings the reverend commission prd* 
^ ceeded in coming to that decision of which we now 
*^ complain. But we think ourselves called on to say, 
** and we say it with concern, that such principles as these 
*^ appear to us calculated to establish the most extravagant 
" maxims of independency, and to overthrow from the 
** very foundation that happy ecclesiastical constitution 
*^ which we glory in being members of, and which we 
<* are resolved to support. For, upon these principles, no 
** church whatever, consisting, as every church c»i earth 
*^ must consist, oi fallible men, has right to inflict any 
** censure on any disobedient person. Let such person 
^* only think fit boldly to use the name of conscience, and, 
** sheltered under its authority, he acquires at once a right 
<^ of doing whatsoever is good in his own eyes. If 
** anarchy and confusion follow, as no doubt they will, 
*< there is, it seems, no remedy. We are sorry to say 
•* that brethren who profess to hold such principles, ought 
** to have acted more consistently with them, and not to 
<* have joined themselves to any church till once they had 
<^ found out an assembly of infallible men, to whose au« 
<* thority they would have acknowledged submission to 
" be due. We allow to the right of private judgment all 
•* the extent and obligation that reason or religion re- 
<' quire; but we can never admit, that any man's private 
<« judgment gives Jbim a right to disturb, with impunity, 
<* all public order. We hold, that as every man has a 
*• right to judge for himself in religious matters, so every 
<« church or society of Christians, has a right to judge 
" for itself, what method of external administration is 
«^^ most agreeable to the laws of Christ; and no man ought 
** to become a member of that church, who is not resolved 
" to conform himself to its administration. We think it 
^* Tery consistent with conscience for inferiors to disap- 
•* prove, in their own mind, of a judgment given by a 
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<< superior court, and yet to put that judgment in execu- 
*^ lion as the deed of their superiors for conscience-sake ; 
** seeing we humbly conceive it is, or ought to be;, a 
** matter of conscience with every member of the church, 
** to support the authority of that church to which he 
*^ belongs. Church-censures are declared by our Confes- 
** sum (^ Faith to be * necessary, not only for gaining and 
•^ reclaiming the offending brethren, but also for deterring 
** of others from the like offences, and for purging out 
^* the leaven which might leaven the whole lump.' What 
^^ these censures are, and what the crimes against which 
** they are directed, is easily to be learned from the con- 
*< *stitution of every church ; and whoever believes its cen- 
*^ sure to be too severe, or its known orders and laws to 
*« be in any respect iniquitous, so that he cannot in con- 
*^ science comply with them, ought to beware of involving 
*^ himself in sin by entering into it ; or if he hath rashly 
^^ joined himself, he is bound, as an honest man and a 
^^ good Christian, to withdraw, and to keep his conscience 
>^ dear and undefiled. But, on the other hand, if a judi- 
^^ cature^ which is appointed to be the guardian and 
*^ defender of the laws and orders of the society, shall 
** absolve them who break their laws, from all censure 
^^ and by such a deed encourage and invite to future 
*« disobedience, we conceive it will be found, that they 
«* have exceeded their powers, and betrayed their trust 

^^ in their most essential instance." 

* # # # % 

NOTEM. p. 115. 

« DR. ROBERTSON'S systemwith respect to the law 
** of patronage proceeded on the following principles : 
<* That as patronage is the law of the land, the courts of 
*« a national church established and protected by law, and 
<* all the individual ministers of that church are bound, in 
^* as fiir as it depends upon exertions arising from the 
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«« duties 6f their place, to give it effect : that every oppo- 
^' sidon to the legal Tights of patrons tends to diminish 
** that reverence which all the subjects of a free govem- 
<< ment ought to entertain for the law ; and that it is dan- 
^^ gerous to accustom the people to think that they can 
^ elude the law or defeat its operation, because success in 
** one instance leads to greater licentiousness. Upon these 
** principles Dr. Robertson thoughtthat the church-courts 
** betrayed their duty to the constitution, when the spirit 
** of their decisions, or negligence in enforcing obedience 
<^ to their orders, created unnecessary obstacles to the 
** exercise of the right of patronage, and fostered in the 
^^ minds of the people the false idea that they have a right 
^^ to chuse their own ministers, or even a negative upon 
^^ the nomination of the patron. He was well aware that 
^^ the subjects of Great Britain are entitled to apply in a 
*^ constitutional manner for the repeal of every law which 
** they consider as a grievance. But while he supported 
*^ patronage as the existing law, he regarded it also as the 
*« most expedient method of settling vacant parishes. It 
<^ did not appear to him that the people are competent 
<< judges of those qualities which a minister should possess 
*^ in order to be a useful teacher either of the doctrines 
** of pure religion, or of the precepts of sound morality. 
** He suspected that if the probationers of the church 
<« were taught to consider their success in obtaining a 
}^ settlement as depending upon a popular election, 
*^ many of them would be tempted to adopt a manner 
^^ of preaching more calculated to please the people 
^ than to promote their edification. He thought that 
^< diere is little danger to be apprehended from the 
<< abuse of the law of patronage, because the presentee 
*« must be chosen from amongst those whom the church 
<^ itself had approved of, and had licensed as qualified 
** 'for the office of the ministry ; because a presentee 
. ^* cannot be admitted to the benefice^ if any relevant 
<* charge as to his life or doctrine be proved against 
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*^ him : and because, after ordination and admission, he 
*^ is liable to be deposed for improper conduct. When 
*^ every possible precaution is thus taken to prevent un- 
** qualified persons from being introduced into the church, 
^ or those who afterwards prove unworthy from remain- 
^^ ing in it, the occasional evils and abuses from which no 
<^ human in^tution is exempted, could Bot, in the opi- 
<^ nion of Dr. Robertson, be fiurly urged as reasons 
" against the law of patronage.'' 

* # * # # 

*• Such was the system which, in c(»ijunction with the 
" friend of his youth. Dr. Robertson ably supported for 
" thirty years after his first appearance in the General 
*< Assembly. In speaking upon a particular question, he 
^^ sometimes gave the outlines of this system for the 
*^ satisfaction of the house in general, and the instruction 
** of the younger members. The decisions which for a 
^' long course of years he dictated, form a common law 
" of the church in which the system is unfolded. His 
^' conversation imprinted upon the minds of those who 
" were admitted to it during the course of the Assembly, 
" the principles which pervaded his decisions: and thus 
" were difiiised throughout the chiirch the rational and 
" consistent ideas of Presbyterian govemmait upon 
<^ which he and his friends uniformly acted. 

" These ideas continue to direct the General Assem- 
" blies of the church of Scotland. For although it is 
** not likely that any member of that house will ever 
<< possess the unrivalled, undisputed influence with his 
" brethren to which peculiar advantages of character and 
^* situation conducted Dr. Robertson, his principles are 
** so thoroughly understood, and so cordially approved 
<^ by the great majority of the church of Scotland, that 
<^ by means of that attention to the business and forms of 
*< the house which is paid by some of his early friends 
*< who yet survive, and by a succession of yovmges men 
<^ trained in hh school, the ecclesiastical affairs of Scot- 
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*^ land proceed on the same orderly systematical pUui 
** which was first introduced by the ability, the prudence, 
^ the firmness, the candour and moderation which he 
*^ displayed upon eveiyoccasioua'' 

NOTE N. p. 124. 

A FEW particulars, « in addition to Dr. Erskine*s 
** funeral sermon on the death of Dr. Robertson," have 
been kindly commui^icated to me by my friend the Rev. 
Sir Henry Moncreiff Wellwood, Bart The testimony 
which they contain to Dn Robertson's merits as an 
ecclesiastical leader will have no small weight with those 
who are acquainted with the worth and the talents of 
the writer. 

^* In mentioning the character of Dr. Robertson as a 
** leader of the prevailing party in the church, there is a 
^ circumstance which ought not to be omitted, by which 
^^ he distinguished himself from all his predecessors who 
<^ had held the same situation. Before his time, those of 
** the clergy who pretended to guide the deliberations of 
*< the General Assembly, derived the chief part of iheir 
*^ influence fr.om their connection with the men who had 
<^ the management of Scots affairs. They allowed them- 
« selves to receive instructions from them, aodev^en from 
** those who acted under them. They looked up to them 
^ as their patrons, and ranged themselves with their de- 
<^ pendents. Their influence^ of consequence, subsisted 
" no longer Uian the powers from which it was derived. 
<< A change in the management of Scots affairs either 
" left the prevailing party in the church without their 
<^ leaders, or obliged their leaders to submit to the mean* 
*' ness of receiving instructions from other patrons. — 
" Dr. Robertson, from the beginning, disengaged him- 
<< self completely from a dependence which was never 
" respectable, and to which he felt himself superior. 
** He had the countenance of men in power; but he re» 
o 3 
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" ceived it as a man who judged for Himself, and whose 
« influence was his own. The political changed of his 
" time did not affect his situation. The difFei ent men 
" who had the management of Scots affairs uniformly 
" co-operated with him — but though they assisted him, 
" they looked up to his personal influence in the church, 
*' which no man in the country believed to be derived 
" from them. 

<« Those who differed most in opinion with Dr. Ro- 
<* bertson, but who are sincerely attached to the interests 
*^ and to the integrity of the church, must allow this con- 
*^ duct to have been both respectable and meritorious. 
** It will always reflect honour on his memory, and has 
*^ left an important lesson to his successors. 

*' It is not useless to mention his fairness in the debates 
*^ of the Assembly. Whether his opponents were con- 
** vinced by his arguments or not, they were commonly 
*^ sensible of the candour with which he stated them, and 
*^ of the personal respect with which they were treated 
" by him. And though the concessions which he was 
** always ready to make to them when they did not affect 
** the substance of his own argument, might be imputed 
*^ to political sagacity as well as to candour, there was 
** uniformly an appearance of candour in his manner, by 
<« which he preserved their good opinion, and which 
" greatly contributed te extend his influence among his 
*^ own friends. Like all popular meetings, the General 
*' Assembly sometimes contains individuals, who have 
*' more acuteness than dehcacy, and who allow them- 
*^ selves to eke out their arguments by rude and personal 
** invectives. Dr. Robertson had a superior address in 
** replying to men of this cast, without adopting their 
** asperity, and often made them feel the absurdity of the 
« personal attack, by the attention which he seemed to 
*^ bestow on their argument. 

<< It should be mentioned also, that Dr. Robertson's 
** early example, and his influence in more advanced life, 
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" chiefly contributed to render the debates in theAssembly 
" interesting and respectable, by bringing forward all the 
" men of abilities to their natural share of the public busi- 
" ness. Before his time, this had been almost entirely in 
" the hands of the older members of the church, who 
*^ were the only persons that were thought entitled to 
*^ deliver their opinions, and whose influence was oflen 
** derived more from their age than from their judgment 
** or their talents. 

<^ I DO not know whether the reasons, which led Dr. 
" Robertson to retire from the assembly after 1 780, have 
*^ ever been thoroughly understood. — They were not . 
*^ suggested by his age, for he was then only fifty-nine ; 
" nor by any diminution of his influence, for, in the ap- 
^^ prehension of the public, it was at that time as great as it - 
*^ had ever been. It is very probable that he anticipated 
*^ a time when a new leader might come forward ; and 
** thought it better to retire while his influence was un- 
<* diminished, than to run the risque in the end of his 
^' life, of a struggle with younger men, who might be as 
** successful as he had been. — But I recollect distinctly, 
<^ what he once said to myself on the subject, which I am 
" persuaded he repeated to many others. He had been 
" often reproached by the more violent men of his party 
<^ for not adopting stronger measures than he thought 
<< either right or wise. He had yielded to them many 
<y points against his own judgment ; but they were not 
" satisfied : he was plagued with letters of reproach and 
<* remonstrance on a variety of subjects, and he com- 
" plained of the petulance and acrimony with which they 
" were written. But there was one subject, which, for * 
** some years before he retired, had become particularly 
*« uneasy to him, and on which he said he had been more 
** urged and fretted than on all the other subjects of con- 
" tention in the church; the scheme into which many of 
*' his friends entered zealously for abolishing subscription 
<^ to the Confession of Faith and Formula. This he ex- 
** pressly declared his resolution to resist in every form. — 

o 4 
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^^ But he was so much teazed with remonstrances on the 
" subject, that he mentioned them as having at least con*- 
^^ Jirmed his resolution to retire. He claimed to himself 
*^ the merit of having prevented this controversy from 
^ being agitated in the assemblies; but warned me as a 
*^ young man that it would become the chief controversy 
*^ of my time, and stated to me the reasons which had de- 
" termined his opinion on the subject. The conversation 
<^ was probably about 1 782 or 1783. — I have a distinct 
" recollection of it; though I have no idea that his pre- 
" diction will be verified, as the controversy seems to be 
^ more asleep now than it was a few years ago.'' 

NOTE O. p. 131. 

THE active part which Dr. Robertson took in the 
foundation of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, is so well 
known to all the members, that it did not appear necessary 
to recal it to their recollection. For the information of 
others, however, it may be proper to observe here, that the 
first idea of this establishment, and of the plan adopted 
in its formation, was suggested by him ; and that, without 
. his powerful co-operation, there is little probability that 
the design would ever have been carried into effect. 

The zeal with which he promoted the execution of the 
statistical accounts of Scotland has been publickly ac- 
knowledged by Sir John Sinclair; and, on the other hand, 
I have frequently heard Dr. Robertson express, in the 
strongest terms, his sense of the obligations which the 
country lay under to the projector and conductor of that 
great national work; and the pride with which he re- 
flected on the monument which was thus raised to the 
information and liberality of the Scottish clergy. 

From the following letters it would appear, that he had 
contributed some aid to the exertions of those who so 
honourably distinguished themselves a fewyears ago in the 
parliamentary discussions about the African trade. His 
own sentiments on that subject were eloquently stated 
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thirty years before, in the only sermon which he ever 
published. 

From Mr. Wilberforce to Dr. Robertson. 
Sir, London, 25th January, 1788. 

I SHALL not begin by apologizing to you for now pre- 
suming to intrude myself on you without introduction, but 
with condemning myself for not having done it sooner. ' 
The subject which is the occasion of my troubling you 
with this letter, that of the Slave Trade, is one on which 
I am persuade our sentiments coincide, and in calling 
forth your good offices in such a cause I trust you will 
think that whilst I incur I also bestow an obligation. — 
What I have to request is, that you will have the goodness 
to communicate to me such facts and observations as may 
be useful to me in the important task I have undertaken 
of bringing forward into parliamentary discussion, the 
situation of that much-injured part of the species, the poor 
negroes : in common with the rest of my coimtrymen, I 
have to complain, that I am under the necessity of betak- 
ing myself directly to you for the information I solicits an 
application to my bookseller ought to have supplied it : but 
if there be some ground of charge against you for having 
failed in your engagements to the public in this par- 
ticular, it is the rather incumbent on you to attend to the 
claim of an individual; consider it as a sort of expiation 
for your oflFence, and rejoice if so weighty a crime comes 
off with so light a punishment. — Though the main object 
I have in view, is the prevention of all further exports of 
slaves from Africa, yet their state in the West Indies, and 
the most practicable mode of meliorating it, the effects that 
might foUow from this change of system in all its extended 
and complicated connections and relations, both in Africa 
and the Western World, and this not only in our own 
case but in those of other European nations, who might 
be induced to follow our example ; all these come into 
question, and constitute a burden too heavy for one of 
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powers like mine to bear, without my calling for help 
where it may be so abundantly afforded : let me add also, 
that I should be extremely thankful for any intelligence 
respecting the institutions of the Jesuits in Paraguay, 
which, it has long struck me, might prove a most useful 
subject of investigation to any one who would form apian 
for the civilization of Africa. — Allow me to add, that I 
shall wait to hear from you with anxiety, because the busi- 
ness must be brought into the House soon after the meet- 
ing. — I will not waste your valuable time by excuses for 
this letter, if they are necessary, but once more I will ven- 
ture to assure myself that you will not think them so. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

W. WILBERFORCE. 

Trcym Mr. Wilberforce to Dr. Robertson. 
Sir, Hampstead, 20th Februaiy, 1788. 

I HAVE been honoured with your packets by the post, 
as well as with your Sermon, and return you my sincerest 
thanks for your very obliging attention to my request ; I 
am fully sensible to the value of the favourable sentiments 
you express concerning me, and as one concession always 
produces a new demand, perhaps you will not be surprized 
at my now taking the liberty of intimating a hope that I 
may consider what has passed as constituting a sort of ac- 
quaintance between us, which it will give me particular 
pleasure to indulge an expectation of cultivating, when 
any opportunity shall allow. 

I remain, with great respect and esteem, &c 

W. WILBERFORCE. 

NOTE P. p. 135. 
DR. ROBERTSON'S second son is now Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 92d regiment. His name is repeatedly 
mentioned with distinction in the History of Lord Corn- 
wallis's Military Operations in India ; particularly in the 

general orders after the siege of Nimdydroog, where he 
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commanded in the European flank company tbat led the 
assault. The following paragraph from Colonel Dirom's 
Narrative contains a testimony to his conduct on this 
occasion, which would have been grateful to the feelings 
of his father had he survived to peruse it. 

** The carnagewhich must have ensued in clearing the 
" fort of the enemy, was prevented partly by a number of 
^ ** the garrison escaping by ropes and ladders over a low 
** part of the wall ; but chiefly by the exertions of Cap- 
<^ tain Robertson, who, seeingthe place wascarried, turned 
" all his attention to preserving order, and preventing the 
** unnecessary efliision of blood. To his humanity the 
** bukshey and killedar owed their lives ; and of the 
*^ garrison there were only about forty men killed and 
** wounded." 

Dr. Robertson's youngest son is Lieutenant- Colonel 
of a regiment serving in Ceylon, and Deputy-Adjutant- 
General of His Majesty's forces in that ieland. An ac- 
count of Ceylon, which he has communicated in manu- 
script to some of his friends, is said to do great honour to 
his abilities. 

NOTE Q. p. 138. 

This request was conveyed to Dr. Robertson by 
Mr. Dalzel, and was received by him with much sensibi- 
lity, as a mark of the esteem and approbation of a society 
over which he had presided for thirty years. , 

I NEGLECTED to mention in a former nute the Latin 
discourses which Dr. Robertson pronounced annually be- 
fore the University, in compliance with the established 
practice among his predecessors in office. The first of 
these was read on the third of February 1 763. Its object 
was to recommend the study of classical learning; and 
it contained, among a variety of other splendid passages, a 
beautiful panegyric on the Stoical Philosophy. His second 
discourse (9th of February ITS*) consisted chiefly of 
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moral and literary observations, adapted to the particular 
circumstances of youth. My friend Mr. Dalzel, who has 
latdy perused these Latin manuscripts with care, observes 
of this oration, ^^ thi^ the style is uncommonly elegant 
" and impressive, and possesses all the distinguishing char 
'^ racteristics of Dr. Robertson's English compositions." 

A THIRD discourse was pronounced on February 14th, 
1765 ; and a fourth on February 20th, 1766. The sub- 
ject of both is the same; the question concerning the 
comparative advantages of publk: and priv|tte education. 
The execution is such as might be expected from the 
abilities of the author, exerted on a topic <m which he 
was so eminently fitted to decide, not only by his profes- 
sional situation and habits, but by an extensive and dis- 
criminating knowledge of the world. 

These annual discourses (which never &iled to produce 
a strcHig and happy impression on the mind of his young 
hearers) he was compelled, after this period, to discontinue 
by his avocations as an author, and by other engagements 
which he conceived to be of still greater importance. — 
It is indeed astonishing that he was able to devote so much 
time as he did to his academical duties : particularly when 
we consider that all his works were' at fir^t conmiitted to 
writing in his own hand, and that he seldom, if ever, 
attempted to dictate to an amanuensis. — It maybe gratify- 
ing to those to whom the literary habits of authors are an 
object of curiosity to add, that his practice in composition ' 
was (according to his own statement in a letter to Mr. 
Strahan), <^ to finish as near perfection as he was able, so 
^ that his subsequent alterations were inconsiderable;'' 
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BOOK I. 

Containing a Review of the Scottish History 
previous to the Death of James V. 

THE first ages of the Scottish History are BOOK 
dark and fabulous. Nations, as well as i- 
men, arrive at maturity by degrees, and the The origin 
events which happened during their infancy or r^J^^^"* 
early youth, cannot be recollected, and deserve andob- 
not to be remembered. The gross ignorance ^^^* 
which anciently covered all the north of Eu- 
rope, the continual migrations of its inhabit^ 
ants, and the frequent and destructive revolu- 
tions which these occasioned, render it impossible 
to give any authentic account of the origin of 
the different kingdoms now established there. 
Every thing beyond that short period to which 
well-attested annals reach, is obscure j an im- 
mense space is left for invention to occupy ; 
each nation, with a vanity inseparable from hu- 
mali nature, hath filled that void with events 
calculated to display its own antiquity and lustre. 
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BOOK Histoiy, which ought to record truth and ta 
I- , teach wisdom, often sets out with retailing fic- 
tions and absurdities. * 

Ori^ of The Scots carry their pretensions to antiquity 
® ^^' as high as any of their neighbours. Relying 
upon imcertain legends, and the traditions of 
their bards, still more uncertain, they reckon 
up a series of Kings several ages before the 
birth of Christ ; and give a particular detail of 
the occurrences which happened in their reigns. 
But with regard to the Scots, as well as the 
other northern nations, we receive the earliest 
accounts on which we can depend, not from 

A.D. 81. their own, but from the Roman authors. When 
the Romans, under Agricola, first carried their 
arms into the northern parts of Britain, they 
found it possessed by the Caledonians, a fierce 
and warlike people ; and having repulsed, rather 
than conquered them, the^ erected a strong wall 
between the firths of Forth and Clyde, and 
there fixed the boundaries of their empire 
Adrian, on account of the difliculty of defend-- 

A.D. 121. ing such a distant frontier, contracted the limits 
of the Roman province in Britain, by build- 
ing a second wall, which ran between New- 
castle and Carlisle. The ambition of succeeding 
Emperors endeavoured to recover what Adrian 
had abandoned j and the country between the 
two walls was alternately under the dominion 
of the Romans and that of the Caledonians. 
About the beginning of the fifth century, the 
inroads of the Goths and other barbarians 
obliged the Romans, in order to defend the 
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centre of* their empire, to recal those legioHs book 
which guarded the frontier provinces ; and at '• 
that time they quitted all their conquests in 
Britain. 

Theib long residence in the island had po- a.d.42i, 
lished, in some degree, the rude inhabitants, and 
the Britons were indebted to their intercomrse 
with the Romans, for the art of Writing, and the 
use of numbers, without which it is impossible 
long to preserve the memory of past events. 

North Britain was, by their retreat, left 
under the dominion of the Scots and Rets. 
The former, who are not mentioned by any 
Roman author before the end of the fourth cen^ 
tury, were probably a colony of the Celtae or 
Gauls : their aflftnity to whom appears from their 
language, their manners, and religious rites j cir- 
cumstances more decisive with regard to the ori- 
gin of nations, tiian either fabulous traditions, or 
the tales of ill-informed and credulous annalists. 
The Scots, if we may believe the common ac- 
coimts, settled at first in Ireland ; and, extend- 
ing themselves by degrees, landed at last on the 
coast opposite to that island, and fixed their ha- 
bitations there. Fierce and bloody wars were, 
during several ages, carried on between them 
and the Picts. At length, Kenneth IL, the a. d. 858. 
sixty^ninth King of the Scots, (according to 
their own fabulous authors) obtained a complete 
victory over the Picts, and united under one 
monarchy, all the country, from the wajl of 
Adrian to the northern ocean. The kingdom, 
henceforward, became known by its present 
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BOOK name^ which is derived from a pe<q)|e wba a£ 

^' ^ £rst settled there its strangers, and reniaiiied 

long obscure and tnccmstderaUe. 
History of From this period the History of Scotland would 
pecdmriy merit some attentioii, were it accompanied with 
obscure, j^y certainty* But as our remote antiquities 
are inv(dved in the same dariknesa mth ^Uiose <if 
other nations, a calamity peculiar to ourselves 
has thrown almost an equal obscurity over imr 
more recent transactions* Tips was occasioned 
by the maliciow policy of £dward I. of £Qgland» ^ 
Towards the^nd of the thirteenth cratury, Urn 
monarch called in question the independence 
of Scotland ; pretending tlutt the kingdom was 
held as a fief of the crown of England, and sub* 
jected to all the conditions of a feudal tenure. 
In order to estaUish his claim, he sdzed the 
public archives, he ransacked diurches and 
monasteries, and getting possessioii, by force 
orfraikl, of many lustorioal-monumfiatits, which 
tended to prove the antiquity or freedom of 
the kingdom, he carried sofne of them into Eng- 
land, and commanded the rest to be burned.^ 
Ail universal oblivicm of past tiansacttons might 
have been the effect of this fatal event, but 
some imperfect Chronicles had esciqied the 
rage of Edward ; foreign writers had recorded 
some important &Qts relating to Scotliind ; and 
the traditions conoeming recMit iioeiiiTanoes 
were fresh and worthy of credit. Hiese bndse|i 
fragiQcuts John de Fordun, who lived in the 
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fourteepth century, collected with a pious in- b Q o K 
dustiy, and from them gleaned materi^ whic^ \ 
he formed into a regular histcwy. His work 
was received by his countrymen with ap^dai^e : 
and, as no recourse could he had to more aix- 
oient records. Jit supplied the place cf the 
authentic annals of the kingdom. It was copied 
in maxky monasteries, and the thread of the 
narrative was continued by different monks, 
through the subsequent reigns. In the be^ 
ginning of the wxteentii century, John Major 
and Hectot Boethius published their histories 
of Scotland, the former a succinct and dry 
writer, the latter a copious and florid one, 
jand both equally credulous. Not many years 
after^ Buchanan undertook the same work ; and 
if his aiEjwmcy and impartiality had been, in 
any d^ree, equal to the elegance of his taste, 
and to the purity and vigoox of his style, his 
Histoiiy might be placed on a level with the most 
admir^ ccnnpoi^tuHis of the ancients. Bul^ 
in9te£^ of rejed^ng the imf>robab]« tales of 
chr<micle-writers> he was at the utmost painp 
to adorn them } and hatli dothed, with all the 
h^uties and graces of fiction, those legends, 
which iiwmerly had only its wildness and ex- 
travagaoiice. 

The History of Scotland may properly be dj- Four re- 
vided ist^ four periods. The first reaches from ^^Tn Ihe 
the (»%in of the monarchy, to the reign of Kcaa- Scottiah 
neth II* T3j^ fflBcond tfitin Kenneth's c^ '^^^' 
of the Picts, to the death of Alexander III. 

p 2 
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BOOK The third extends to the death of James V. Hie 
^ ^ last, from thence to the accession of James VI* 
to the crown of England* 

The first period is the region of pure faUe 
and conjecture, and ought to be totally ne- 
glected, or abandoned to the industry and cre-^ 
dulity of antiquaries. Truth begins fx> dawn in 
the second period, with a light, feeble at first, 
but gradually increasing, and the events which 
then happened may be slightly touched, but 
merit no particular or laborious inquiry. In 
the third period, the History of Scotland, chiefly 
by means of records preserved in England^ 
becomes more ^authentic : not only are events 
related, but their causes and effects explained ; 
the characters of the actors are displayed ; the 
miners of the age described ; the revolutions 
in the constitution pointed out : and here every 
Scotsman should begin not to read only, but to 
study the history of his country. During the 
fourth period, the affidrs o£ Scotland were so 
mingled with those of other nations^ its situation 
in the^political state of Europe was so important^ 
its influence on the operationis of the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms was so visible, that its history be- 
comes an object of attention to foreigners ; and 
without some knowledge of the various and 
extraordinary revolutions which happened there, 
they cannot form.a just notion with respect eitiier 
to the most illustrious events, or td the cha- 
racters of the most: distinguished personages^ in 
the sixteenth century. 
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The follbwing luatory is confined to the last b o o ^ 
W* these periods : to give a view of the pohtical I- 
state of tiie kingdom during that which immedi- Areviar 
ately preceded it, is the design of this preliminary ®^^® 
Book. The imperfect knowledge which strangers 
have of the affidrs of Scotland^ and the prejudices 
Scotsmen themselves have imbibed with regard 
to the various revolutions in the government 
of their country, render such an introduction 
equally necessary to both. 

The period from the death of Alexander III. 
to the death of James V. contains upwards of 
two centuries and a half, from the year one 
thousand two hundred and eighty-six, to the 
year one thousand five hundred and forty-two. 

It opens with the famous controversy concern- Riacof th« 
ing the independence of Scotland. Before the contro- 
union of the two kingdoms, this was a question cenun^ 
of much importance. If the one crown had ^^dence 
been considered not as imperial and independent, ^^^^ 
but as feildatory to the other, a treaty of union 
could not have been concluded on equal terms, 
and every advantage which the dependent king- 
dom procured, must have been deemed the con- 
cession of a sovereign to his vassal. Accordingly, 
about the beginning of the present century, and 
while a treaty of union between the two king- 
doms was negotiating, this controversy was 
agitated with all the heat which national animo- 
sities naturally inspire. Whai was then the sub- 
ject of serious concern, the union of the two 
kingdoms had rendered a matter of mere 
curiosity. But though the objects whic^ at that 
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BOOK time warmed and interested both nations, exist 
I- no longer, a question which appeared so mo^- 
' mentous to our ancestors cannot be altogether 
indifferent or uninstructive to us. 

Some of the northern counties of England were 
fearly in the hands of the Scottish Bangd, who, as 
far back as the feudal customs cm be traced, held 
these possessions of the Kings of England, and did 
homage to them on that account. This homage, 
due only for the territories which they held in 
England, was in no wise derogatory from their 
royal dignity. Nothing is more suitable to feudal 
id^as, than that the same person should be both 
a lord and a vassal, independent in one capacity, 
and dependent in another. ^ The crown of Eng- 
lind was, without doubt, iitnperial and independ- 
ent, though the Princes who wore it were, fyr 
toany ages, the vassals of the Kings of France j 
and, in consequence of their possessions in that 
kingdom, bound to perform all the services which 
a feudal sovereign has a title to exact, llie same 
was the condition of the Monar^hs of Scotland ; 

^ A very singular proof of this occurs in the French his- 
tory. Arpin sold the vicornt^ of the city of Bourges to Phflipl. 
who did homage to the Count of Sancferre fbt a part of these 
Idnds, which held of that nobleman, A. D. 1100. I belicye 
that no example, of a King's doing homage to one of his own 
subjects, is to be met with in the histories either of England 
or Scotland. Philip le Bel abolished this practice in France, 
A. D. 1302. Henant Abrege ChronoL Somewhat similar to 
this, is a charter of the Abbot of Melross, A. D^ I5S5, con- 
sdtutnog Jaanes Y* the BaiH£Por Steward of thai Abbey i vest- 
ing in him all the powers which pertained to th^ office, asd 
requiring him to be answerable to the Abbot for his exercise 
of the same. A^chh^ptibt, £din. 
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free and iiide{)6ndent as Kings of their asm cdun- book 
try, buti as possessing English territories, vasssj^ ^- ^ 
to the Kang of Expand- The English Mo- 
narchs, satisfied with their legal and uncontro- 
vcrted rights, were, during a long period, neither 
capable, nor had any thoughts of usurping more. 
England, when conquered by the Saxons, being 
divided by them into many small kingdoms, was 
in no condition to extend its dominion over 
Scotland, united at that time under one mo* 
narch. And though these petty principalities 
were gradually formed into one kingdom, the 
reigning Princes, exposed to continual invasions 
of the Danes, and often subjected to the yoke 
of those formidable pirates, seldom turned their 
arms towards Scotland, and were little able to 
establish new rights in that country. The first 
Kings of the Norman race, busied with intro- 
ducing their own laws and manners into the 
kingdom which they had conquered, or with 
maintaining themselves on the throne which 
some of them possessed by a very dubious title, 
were as little solicitous to acquire new authority, 
or to form new pretensions in Scotland. An -un- 
expected calamity that befel one of the Scottii^ 
Kings first encouraged the English to think 
of bringing his kingdom under dependence. 
William, sumamed the Lion, being taken pri- 
soner at Alnwick, Henry IJ. as the price of his 
liberty, not only extorted from him an exorbitant 
ramiom, and a promise to surrender the places of 
latest stiength in his dominions, but compiled 

p 4 ' 
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BOOK him to do homage for his whole kingdom. RU 

^]_ ^ dhaitl L, a generous Prince, solemnly renouncecl 

this claim of homage; and absolved William 
from the hard conditions which Henry had im^ 
posed. Upon the death of Alexander III., near 
a century after, Edward I., availing himself of 
the situation of affairs in Scotland, acquired an 
influence in that kingdom, which no English 
Monarch before him ever possessed, and imita^ 
ting the interested policy of Henry, rather than 
the magnanimity of Richard, revived the claim 
of sovereignty to which the former had pretended* 
^J^cten- Margaret of Norway, grand-daughter of 

Bruccand Alexander, and heir to his crown, did not long 
amLaed^ survive him. The right of succession belonged 
to the descendants of David Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, third son of King David I. Among 
these, Robert Bruce, and John Balidl, two 
illustrious competitors for the crown, appeared. 
Bruce was the son of Isabel, Earl David's se- 
cond daughter ; Baliol, the grandson of Mar- 
garet the eldest daughter. According to the 
rules of succession which are now established, 
the right of Baliol was preferable, and, notwith- 
standing Bruce's plea of being nearer in blood 
to Earl David, BalioPs claim, as the representa- 
tive of his mother and grandmother, would be 
deemed incontestible. But in that age the 
order of succession was not ascertained with the 
same precision. The question appeared to be no 
l^s intricate, than it was important. Though 
' the prejudices o£ the people, and perhaps the 
lawis of the kingdom/ favoiured Bruce, each of 
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the rivals was supported by a powerful faction, book 
Arms alone, it was feared, must terminate a ^ 
dispute too weighty for the laws to decide. 
But, in order to avoid the miseries of a civil 
war, Edward was chosen umpire, and both par- 
ties agreed to acquiesce in his decree. Tliis 
had well nigh proved fatal to the independence 
of Scotland ; and the nation, by its eagerness to 
guard against a civil war, was not only exposed 
to that calamity, but almost subjected to a fo« 
reign yoke. Edward was artful, brave, enter- 
prising, and commanded a powerful and mar- 
tial people, at peace with the whole world. 
The anarchy which prevailed in Scotland, and 
the ambition of competitors ready to sacri- 
fice their country in order to obtain even a de- 
pendent crown, invited him first to seize, and 
ihen to subject the kingdom. The authority 
of an umpire, which had been unwarily bestowed 
upon him, and from which the Scots dreaded 
no dangerous consequences, enabled him to 
execute his schemes with the greater facility. 
Under pretence of examining the question with 
the utmost solemnity, he summoned all the 
Scottish Barons to Norham, and having gained 
some and intimidated others, he prevailed on 
all who were present, not excepting Bruce and 
Baliol, the competitors, to acknowledge Scot- 
land to be a fief of the English Crown, and to 
swear fealty to him as their Sovereign or Liege 
Lwd. This step led to another still more im- 
portant As.it was vain to pronounce a sen- 
tence which he had not power to execute, £d- 
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BOOK ward demanded pofisessicm of &e kiiigdoiny that 
I- he might be able to deliver it to him whose 
right shotdd be found preferable ; and sucb was 
the pusillaxiimity of the nobles, and the im- 
patient ambition of the competitor^ that both 
assented to this strange demand, ^md Gilbert de 
Umfraville, Earl of Angus, was the only man 
who refused to. surrender the castles in his cus- 
tody to thev fjncmy. of his country. Edward 
finding BaHol the most obsequious and the least 
foamidable of the two competitors, soon after 
gave judgment in his favour. Bali^d once more 
professed himself the vassal of England, and sub- 
mitted to every condition which the Sovereign 
-whom he had now acknowledged was^ pleased to 
prescribe. 

Edward, having thus placed a creature of his 
own liqpon the throne of Scotland, and compelled 
the notdes to renounce the ancient Hberties 
and independence of their country, had reason 
to conclude that his dominion was now fidly 
established. But he began too soon to assume 
the master; his new vassals, fierce and inde- 
pendent, bore with impatience a yoke, to which 
they were not accustomed. Provoked by his 
haughtiness, even the passive spirit o£ Balidl 
began to mutiny. But Edward, who had no 
longer use for such a pageant King, forced him 
to -resi^ the crowDi and openly attempted to 
seize it as frilen to himself by ^e rebellion of 
his vassal. At that critical period arose Sir Wil- 
liam Walfctce^ a JierOj to whom the foifd adml- 

Tation of his cbuhtiym^Jn Jiatli asexifoed m^y 

1% 
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fabulous acts of prowls, though his real valour, book 
as w«U asintegrity and wisdom, are such as need ^' 
not the heightenings of fiction. He, almost 
single, ventured to take arms in defence of the 
kingdom, and his boldness revived the spirit of 
his countrymen* At last, Robert Bruce, the 
grandson of him who stood in competition with 
Baliol, appeared to assert his own ri^ts, and to 
vindicate the honour of his country. The 
nobles, ashamed of their former baseness, md 
enraged at the many indignities (^ered to the 
nation, crowded to his standard. In order to 
crush him at once, the English Monarch entered 
Scotland, at the head ol* a mighty army. Many 
battles were fought, and the Scots, though often 
vanquished, were not subdued. The ardent 
zeal with which the nobles conten^d ibr the 
independence o^* the kingdom, the prudent va- 
lour of J^ruce, and above all a national enthusiasm 
inspired by Such a cause, baffled the repeated 
efibrts of Edward, and counterbal^mced all the 
advantages which he derived fVom the number 
and wealth of his subjects. Though the war 
continued wkh little intermission upwards of 
Seventy years, Bruce and his posterity k^ pos- 
tession of the throne of Scodaml, and r^ned 
With an authority not inferior to that of its 
former monarchs. 

' But while the sword, the ultimate judge of all 
di^te^ between contending nations, was em- 
ployed to terminate this controversy, neither 
Edward nor the Scots seemed to distrust the 
justice of their cause ; and both appealed to 
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BOOK history and records, and from these produced^ 
. ' . Jn their own favour, such evidence as they pre- 
tended to be unanswerable. The letters and 
memorials addressed by each party to the Pope, 
who was then reverenced as the common father, 
and often appealed to as the common judge of 
all Christian Princes, are still extant. The fa- 
bulous tales of the early British history ; the 
partial testimony of ignorant Chrcmiclers ; sup- 
posititious treaties and charters ; are the proofs 
on which Edward founded his title to the sove- 
reignty of Scotland ; and the homage done by 
the Scottish Monarchs for their lands in Eng- 
land is preposterously supposed to imply the 
subjection of their whole kingdom. * lU-founded, 
however, as their right was, the English did not 
fail to revive it, in all the subsequent quarrels 
between the two kingdoms; while the Scots 
disclaimed it with the utmost indignation. T0 
this we must impute the fierce and implacable 
hatred to each other, which long inflamed both. 
Their national antipathies were excited, not only 
by the usual circumstances of frequent hos- 
tilities, and reciprocal injuries; ; but the English 
considered the Scots as vassals who had pre- 
sumed to rebel, and the Scots, in their turn, 
regarded the English as usurpers who aimed at 
enslaving their country. 
State of ^'^ *^^ *^°^^ when Robert Bruee began his 
the king- rcigu in Scotland, the same form of government 

domwhen 
Bmce be- 
gan his ^ Anderson's Historical Essay concerning the Independ- 

"^•go ency, &c. ' : 
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was established in all the kingdoms of Europe, book 
This surprising similarity in theii^ constitution . ^' , 
and laws demonstrates that the nations which 
overturned the Roman empire, atid erected 
these kingdoms, though divided into different 
tribes, and distinguished by different namea^ 
were either derived originally from the same 
source, or had been placed in similar situations. 
When we take a view of the feudal system of 
laws and policy, that stupendous and singular 
&bric erected by them, the first object that 
strikes us is the King. And when we are told 
that h6 is the sole proprietor of all the lands 
within his dominions, that all his subjects derive 
their possessions from him, and in return con- 
secrate their lives to his service ; when we 
hear that all marks of distinction, and titles of 
dignity, flow from him as the only fountain of 
honour ; when we behold the most potent peers, 
on their bended knees, and with folded hands, 
swearing fealty at his feet, and acknowledging 
him to be their Sovereign and their Liege Lord; 
we are apt to pronounce him a powerful, nay 
an absolute monarch. No conclusion, however, 
would be more rash, or worse founded. The 
genius of the feudal government was piwely 
afistocratical. With all the ensigns of royalty, 
and with many appearances of despotic power, 
a feudal King was the most limited of all 
Princes. 

Before they sallied out of their own habit- 9!^^^, 
aliens to conquer the world, many of the govem- 
northem nations seemed not to have been sub- i^Sriit^^ 

cratical 
genius. 
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BOOK ject to the govemmftnt of Kmgi&^ ; ainA evMt 
J* where monarchical govenimeDt was established, 
the JJrince possessed but little authority. A 
Gjtti€i!al, rather than a King, his military com- 
mand was extensile, his civil jurisdiction ahnost 
Bodiing.'' Hie army, which be led was not 
cM^osed of Boldiers, who could be compeU^ 
to eerve, but of such as voluntarily followed 
his standard.^ These conquered not for tjbeijr 
leader, but for themselves ; and being &ee 19 
their o\i^ country, renounced not th^ liberty 
wben ihey acquired new settleinents. Tkfy 
did not exterminate the ancient inhabitants of 
the countries whidi they ^bdued, but seiaing 
tbejgreMH&r part of ikeir lajods, they took their 
persons under protection^ Tbe dignity of 
mahttaining- a new conquest* as well aa tbe 
danger of being attacked by new invaders, 
rendering it necessary to be always ip a posture 
of de&nce, the form of govemm^it which ijtmy 
estidilished was altogether military, and nearly 
resembted that to which they had bie^ ac- 
cuatomed in their ntative country. Their Ger 
neoal still <^ntinuing to be the head of the 
colony, part df the c^^uered limds were 91- 
lott^ to him ; the ren^dnder* nmiiQr the naioe 
oiifCfifficia wjl^, was dii^kled amcHig his prm- 
cipal officers. As the cominon salety reqpk(^4 
that those officers should, iqptfm all occasions, be 
ready to appear in arms, for the conu)^^ 4^- 
fence, and should contiiuie obedient to their 

^ C«s. 1*. vi. c. 23. « Tacit, de Mor. Germ. c.7. 1 !• 

^ CfBs. ibid. 
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General/ they bouBd tben^selves to tBJkfi the fiel4 book 

when c^ed, and to serve him with a number ^ li 

of meP5 in propcHtion to the extent of theiir 
temtery. These great i^c^ ja^in piurcdled 
out tfaieir lands amoqg their fdUowerj9, apd an- 
nexed the same condition to the grant A 
feudal Idngdom was prc^rly the encampm^it 
of a great amiy ; military ideas predominated, 
military subordination was established, and the 
possession of land was the pay which soldier^ 
received for their personal service. In coo^ 
sequence of these i^otions, the possession of land 
was granted during pleasure only, and Kings 
were elective. In other words, ^n officer dis- 
agreeable to his General was deprived of Im 
pay, and the person who was most capable of 
conducting an army was chosen to command it. 
Such w^e the first rudiments or infancy of 
feudal gov^nment. 

But long before the beginning of the ^ur- 
teenth century, the feudal system had undergone 
many changes, of which the f<dlowii^ were the 
most considerable. Kin^, formeiily elective, 
were then hereditary ; and fiefs, granted at first 
during pleasure, descended from father to son, 
and were become perpetual. These changes, 
not less advantageous to the nobles than to the 
Prince, made no alteration in thearistocratical 
i^irit of the feudal constitution. The King, General 
who at a distance seemed to be invested with ^^H^ 
m^fMty and power, appears^ on a nearer view, limited the 
to ipossess almost none pf those advantages wjjiiqh SJ^Jfeu^i 
beisftow on monarchs their grandeur aijd autbo* monarcbs. 
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rity. His revenues were scanty ; he had not k 
standing army ; and the jurisdiction he possessed 
was circumscribed within very narrow limits. 
Thwrrcve- At a time when pomp and splendour were 
smaU. little known, even in the palaces of Kings; 
when the officers of the crown received scarcely 
any salary besides the fees and perquisites c^ 
their office ; when embassies to fweign courts 
were rare ; when armies were composed of sol- 
diers who served without pay ; it was not neces- 
sary that a King should possess a great revenue ; 
nor did the condition of Europe, in those ages, 
allow its Princes to be opulent. Commerce 
made little progress in the kingdoms where the 
feudal government was established. Institutions, 
which had no other object but to inspire a 
martial spirit, to train men to be soldiers, and 
to make arms the only honourable profession, 
naturally discouraged the commercial arts. The 
revenues, arising from the taxes, imposed on 
the different branches of conunerce, were by 
consequence inconsiderable; and the Prince's 
treasury received little supply from a source, 
which, among a trading people, flows with such 
abundance, as is almost inexhaustible. A fixed 
tax was not levied even on land ; such a burden 
would have appeared intolerable to men who 
received their estates as the rewaard of their 
valour, and who considered their service in tbub 
field as a full retribution for what they possessed. 
The King's demesnes^ ox the portion of land 
which he still retained in his own hands un- 
alienated, furnished subsistence to his court, and 
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defrayed the ordinary expenee of government. ^ 
The only stated taxes which the feudal law 
obliged vassals to pay to the King, or to those of 
wh<Hn they held their lands, were three: one 
when his eldest son was made a knight ; another 
when his eldest daughter was married ; and a 
third in order to ransom him if he should happen 
to be taken prisoner. Besides these, the King 
received the feudal casualties of the ward, mar- 
riage, &c. of his own vassals. And, on some 
extraordinary occasions, his subjects grsmted him . 
an aid, which they distingui^ed by the name of 
a benevolence, in order to declare that he received 
it not in consequence of any right, but as a gift, 
flowing from their good will. ^ All these added 
together, produced a revenue so scanty and 
precarious, as naturally incited a feudal monarch 
to aim at diminishing the exorbitant power and 
wealth of the nobility, but, instead of enabling 
him to carry on his schemes with full effect, 
kept him in continual indigence, anxiety, and 
dependence. 

Nor could the King, supply the defect of his They had 
revenues by the terror of his arms. Mercenary j^^^feg. 
troops and standing armies were unknown, as 
long as the feudal government subsisted in vi- 
g<H]r. Europe was peopled with soldiers. The 
vassals of the King, and the sub-vassals of the 
barom, were all obliged to carry arms. While 
tte poverty of Princes prevented them from 

< Cndg. de Feud. lib. i. Dieg. 14. Du Cange Gloss, voc. 
Dominicum. ^ Du Cange voc* Auxilium. 

VOL. /. Q 
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BOOK foTtifymg their frontier towns, while a campaigh 
I. continued but a few weeks, and while a fi»ce 
' and impetuous courage was impatient to bring 
every quarrel to the decision of a battle, an army, 
without pay, and with little discipline, was suffi- 
cient for all the purposes both of the security 
and of the glory of the nation. Such an army, 
however, far from being an engine at the King's 
disposal, ^was often no less fcKrmidaUe to him, 
than to his enemies. The mwe warlike any 
people were, the more independent they became; 
and the same persons being both soldiers and 
subjects, civil privileges and immimities were ihe 
consequence of their victories, and the reward of 
their martial exploits. Conquerors, whom mer- 
cenary armies, under our present forms of go- 
vemment, often render the tyrants of their own 
people, as well as the scourges of mankind, 
Were commonly, under the feudal constitution, 
the most indulgent of all Princes to their subjects, 
because they stood most in need of their assist- 
ance. A Prince, whom even war snd victories 
did not render the master of Ws own anny, 
possessed hardly any shadow of military power 
during times of peace. His disbanded s^dwrs 
mingled with his other subjects ; not a sii^^e 
man rec^ved pay from him 'i many ages elapsed 
even hefoje a guard was sqppointed to defend 
his perscmj and destitute of that great instru- 
ment of dominion, a standilig army, the authority 
of the King continued always feeble, and was 
often contemptible. 
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NoH w6re these the only circumstances which book 
contributed towards depressing the regal power. |' , 
By the feudal system, as has been already ob- Their ju- 
served, the King's judicial authority was ex- "asiu^" 
tremely circumscribed. At first. Princes seem "*^*®^- 
to have been the supreme judges of their people, 
and, in person, heard and determined all contro- 
versieSf among them. The multiplicity of causes 
soon made it necessary to appoint judges, who, 
in the King's name, decided matters that be- 
longed to the royal jurisdiction. But the barba- 
rians, who over-ran Europe, having destroyed 
most of the great cities, and the countries which 
they fidzed being cantoned out among powerful 
chiefs, who were blindly followed by numerous 
dependants, whom, in return, they were bound 
to protect from every injury ; the administration 
of justice was greatly interrupted* and the exe- 
cution of any legal sentence became almost im-» 
practicable. Theft, rapine, murder and disorder 
of all kinds prevailed in every kingdom of Europe, 
to a degree almost incredible, and scarcely com- 
patible with the subsistence of civil society. 
Every offender sheltered himself tmder the pro«- 
tection of some powerful chieftain, who screened 
him from the pursuits of justice. To apprehend, 
and to punish a criminal, often required the union 
and eflFort of half a kingdom.' In order to remedy 

^ A remarkable mstance of this occurs in the following his- 
tory, 80 late as the year ooe thousand five hundred and sixty- 
one. Mary, having appointed a court of justice to be held on 
(he bof ders, the inhi^itants of no less than eleven counties 
were summoned to guard the person who was to act as judge, 

Q « 
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BOOK these evils, many persons of distinction were 
, ^' . entrusted with the administrationof justice within 
their own territories. But what we may pi^ume 
was, at first, only a temporary grant, or a per- 
sonal privilege, the incroaching spirit of the 
nobles gradually converted into a ri^t, and 
rendered hereditary. The lands of some were, 
in process of time, erected into Baronies^ those 
' of others into Regalities. The jurisdiction of the 

former was extensive ; that of the latter, as the 
name im^plies, royal and almost unbounded. All 
causes, whether civil or criminal, were tried by 
judges, whom the lord of the regality appointed ; 
and if the King's courts called any person within 
his territory before them, the lord of regality 



aad to enable him to enforce his decisions. The words of a 
proclamation, which afibrd such convincing proof of the fee- 
bleness of the feudal government, deserve our notice — ^^^ And 
because it is necessary for the execution of Her Highness* _ 
commandments and service, that her justice be well accom- 
panied, and her authority sufficiently fortified, by the concur- 
rence of a good power of her faithful subjects — Therdlbre 
commands and charges all and sundry Bark, Lords, Barons, 
Freeholders, Landed-men, and other Gendenien, dwellmg 
within the said counties, that they, and every one of them, 
with their kin, friends, servants, and household-men, well 
bodin in feir of war in the most substantious manner, [i. e. com- 
pletely armed and provided,] and with twenty days' victuals, 
to meet and to pass forward with him to the bcnrough (^ Jed- 
biu*gh, and there to remain during the said space of twenty 
da^s, and to receive such direction and commands as shall be 
given by him to them in our Sovereign Lady's name, for 
quietness o^ the country : and to put the same in execution 
under the pain of losing their lifo, lands, and goods." Keith 'a 
Hist, of Scotland, 198. 
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might put a stop to their proceedings, and by B O o k 
the privilege of repledgingj refliove the cause to ^• 
his own court, and even punish his vassal, if he 
submitted to a foreign jurisdiction.'' Thus 
almost every question, in which any person who 
resided on tihe lands of the nobles was interested, 
being determined by judges appointed by the 
nobles themselves, their vassals were hardly sen- 
sible of being, in any degree, subject to the 
crown. A feudal kingdom was split into many 
small principalities, almost independent, and 
held together by a feeble and commonly an im- 
perceptible bond of union. The King was not 
only stripped of the authority annexed to the 
person of a supreme judge, but his revenue suf- 
fered no small diminution by the loss of those 
pecuniary emoluments, which were, in that age, 
due to the person who administered justice. 

In the swne proportion that the King sunk in 
power, the nobles rose towards independence. 
Not satisfied with having obtained a hereditary 
right to their fiefs, which they formerly held 
during pleasure, their ambition aimed at some- 
thing bolder, and by introducing entails^ endea- 
voured^ as far as human ingenuity and invention 
can reach that end, to render tiieir possessions 
unalienable and everlasting. As they had full 
power to add to the inheritance transmitted to 
then> from their ancestors, but none to diminish 
it, time alone, by means of marriages, legacies, 
and other accidents, brought continual accessions 



* Craig, lib.iii. Dieg.7. 
q3 
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B o o K of wealth, and of dignity ; a great family, like k 
, /• , river, became considerable from the length of 
its course, and as it rolled on, new honours and 
new property flowed successively into it- What- 
ever influence is derived from titlei( of honour, 
the feudal barons likewise possessed in an anipl^ 
manner- These marks of distinction ^e, in their 
own nature, either oflicid or personal, and being 
annexed to a particular charge, or bi&stowed by 
the admiration of mankind upon illustrious cha- 
racters, ought to be appropriated to these. But 
the son, however unworthy, could not bear to be 
stripped of that appellation by Which his father 
had been distinguished. His presumption claimed 
what his virtue did not merit; tities oi honour 
became hereditary, and added new lustre to 
nobles already in possession of too much powen 
Something more audacioui^ and more extravagant 
stiU remained. The supreme direction of all 
afKdirs, both civil and military, being committed 
to the great oflScers of the crown, the fame and 
safety of Princes, as well as of their people, 
depended upon the fidelity and abilities of these 
oflicers. But sueh was the preposterous ambition 
of the nobles, and so successful even in -ft^if 
wildest attempts to aggr^dize themselv^6> that 
in all the kingdoms where the feudal institutions 
prevailed, most of the chief offlcets of state Were 
annexed to great families, and held, like fl^fs, by 
hereditary right. A person whose undutifbl be- 
haviour rendered him odious to his Prince, 6^ 
whose incapacity exposed him to the contempt 
of the people, often held a jdaee of power and 
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trust of the greatest importancte to botli. In b o o K 
Scotliuid, the offices of Lord Justice General^ ^' 
Gteat Chamberlain, High Steward^ High Con- 
stable, Earl Marshal, and High Admiral, were 
all hereditary; and in many counties, the office 
of Sheriff was held in the same manner. 

NoBLcs, whose property was so extensive, and 
whoa<e power was so great, could not fail of being 
turbulent and formidable. Nor did they want 
instruments fw executing their boldest designs. 
That portion of their lands, which they pswcelled 
out lunong their followers, supplied them with a 
numerous band of faithful and determined vas- 
sals; while that which they retained in their 
own hands, enabled them to live with a princely 
splendor. The great hall of an ambitious baron 
Was often more crowded than the court of hii^ 
sovereign. The strong castles^ in which they 
resided) afforded a secure retreat to the dis- 
cOiltented and seditious. A great part of their 
revenue was spent upon multitudes of indigent, 
but bold retainers. And if at any time they 
left tiieir retreat to appear in the court of their 
sovtSfeign, they were accompanied^ even in 
times of peace, with a vast train of armed fol- 
Idwesr^ The usual retinue of William the sixth 
Earl of Douglas consisted of two thousand horse. 
HiOse of the other nobles Were magnificent and 
formidable in propcnrtion. Impatient of sub- 
ordmAtion, and forgetting their proper rank, 
such potait and haughty b^ons were the rivals^ 
rath^ than the subject!^ ef their priticie. Iliidy 
Cf£be^ despised his o^derti^ inputted Jiin persoi^, afld 

Q 4 
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BOOK wrested from him his crown. The history of 
Europe, during several ages, contains little else 
but the accounts of the wars and revolutions oc- 
casioned by their exorbitant ambition. 
Theirpow- B^T, if the authority of the. barons far ex- 
ins^t^ ceeded its proper bounds in the other nations 
land Aan ^f Europc, we may affimv that the balance which 
otherking- ought to be preserved between, a King and his 
nobles was almost entirely lost in Scotland. The 
Scottish nobles enjoyed, in common with those 
of other nations, all the means for extending 
their authority which arise from the aristocra- 
tical genius of the feudal government. Besides 
these, they possessed advantages peculiar to 
themselves: the accidental sources of their 
power were considerable; and singular circum- 
stances concurred with the spirit of the constitu- 
Thc parti- tion to aggrandize them. To enumerate the 
causes of most remarkable of these, wiU serve both to 
^^' explain the. political state of the kingdom, and 
to illustrate many important occurrences, in the 
period now under our review. 
Thenatsure I. The nature of their country was erne cause 
countey. of the power and independence of th^ Scottish 
nobility. Level and open countries are formed 
for servitude. The authority of the supreme 
magistrate reaches with ease to the most distent 
comers ; and when nature has erected no bar-^ 
xier, and affords no retreat, the guilty or ^- 
noxious are soon detected and pupishqd. Moun- 
tains, and fens, and rivers, set bounds to desr 
potic power, and amidst these is the natur^ 
seat of freedom and independence. In 9ucll 
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places did the Scottish nobles usually fix their BOOK 
residence. By retiring to his own castle, a , ^ , 
mutinous baron could defy the power of his 
sovereign, it being almost impracticjJble to lead 
m army, through a barren country, to places 
of difficult access to a single man. The same^ 
causes which checked the progress of the Roman 
arms, and rendered all the efforts of Edward I. 
abortive, often protected the Scottish nobles 
from the vengeance of their Prince ; and they 
owed their personal independence to those very 
mountains and marshes which saved their coun- 
try from being conquered. 

11. The want of great cities in Scotland con- The small 
tributed not a little to increase the power of ^^ ""^ 
the nobility, and to weaken that of the Prince. c»^es. 
Wherever numbers of men assemble together, 
order must be established, and a regular form 
of government instituted j the authority of the 
magistrate must be recognised, and his decisions 
meet with prompt and full obedience. Laws 
and subordination take rise in cities ; and where 
there are few cities as in Poland, or none as in 
Tartaiy, there are few or no traces of a well- 
arranged police. But under Jthe feudal govern- 
ments, commerce, the chief means of assembling 
mankind, was neglected ^ the nobles, in order 
to strengthen their influence over their vassals, 
resided amoAg them, and seldom appeared at 
eourt, vrbete tliey found a supaior, or dwelt in 
dties, where they met witli equals. In Scot- 
laad, the fertile countie^ii the South lying 
open. to the English, no town situated there 
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BOOK could rise to be great or populous amidst cot^ 
'• . tinual inroads and alarms : the residence of our 
monarchs was not fixed to any particular place ; 
many parts of the country were barren and un- 
cultivated ; and in consequence of these peculiar 
circumstances^ added to the general caus^ flow- 
ing from the nature of the feudal institutions^ 
the towns in Scotland were extremely few, and 
very inconsiderable^ The vassals of every baron 
occupied a distinct portion of the kingdcHn^ 
and formed a separate and almost independent 
society^ Instead of giving aid towards rediicing 
to obedience their seditious chieftdn, or any 
whom he took under his protecdon, they were 
all in arms for his defence, and obstructed the 
opei'ations of justice to the utmost. The Prince 
was ob%ed to connive at criminals whom he 
could not reach ; the nobles, conscious of this 
advantage^ were not afraid to ofitod ; and the 
difficulty of punishing almost assured ihtm of 
impunity. 
Theinsti- III. The division of tiie country into claiife 
ciai^ had no soiall effect in rendering the nobles COtt- 
sid^ra|)le. The nations which ovef^ran ^oTdpe 
were originally divided into many small trib^H i 
€md when they came to parod out the l&Mu 
which tiiey had conquertd, it. was naturnl ftr 
every chieftain to bestoi^ a portioii^ i£L th^ fiM 
p{ae^ upon those of his own tribe x»r ^^^ify; 
These all h^ their laJads of faimj aitd $&^ikt 
sfufet^ of jBtoh individtraL depended on ihe 
general union^ these .fflnall societies clung tog&- 
tbWjt wA were distinguish^ by somt cbxaxof^ 

It 
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4^peUatian, either patronimical, or locals long BOOK 

befwe the introduction of surhamesj or ensigns ^ \ 

ormormL But when these became common^ 
the descendants and relations of every chieftaitt 
aSduihed the same name and arms with him $ 
other vassals were proud to imitate their exam>> 
pie, and by degrees they were communicated to 
all thdse who held of the same superior^ Thus 
clanships were formed ; and ih a generation 
or two, that consanguinity, which was, at first, 
ih a great measure, imaginary, was believed 
to be reaL An artificial union was converted 
into a natural one; men willingly followed a 
leader, whom they regarded bdth as the superior 
of their lands, and the chief erf theif blood, and' 
served him not only with the fidelity 0f vassals, 
but with the affection of friends. In the dthet 
feudal kingdoms, we may observe such unions 
as we have described imperfSectly formed ) but in 
Scotland, whether they were the production of 
chance, or the effect of policy, or introduced by 
the Irish colony above mentioned, and strengths 
ened by carefully preserving their genealngies 
both genuine and fabulous, clanships vrtfte Hm<- 
v^rsal* Such a qonfederacy might be overcome^ 
it could not be broken; and x^ chsmge of maib> 
nfers, or of govifetnni^nt, hai^ beeHable^ in ilorn^ 
parts of the kingdom, to dissolve associiotloiis 
ifdiich are founded upon prejudices 86 nalil^ 
to the human mind. Ho^ fbnnidafble wete 
nobles at tiie head of foUowe^iai, who, counting 
that cause just and honoui^afa^ Whidi th^ dni^ 
approved) rbshed i»t6 the ftdd at his dHhinffi:^ 
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BOOK ever ready to sacrifice their lives in defence of 

2i his person or of his fame ; against such men a 

King contended with great disadvantage ; and 
that cold service which money purchases^ or 
authority extorts, was not an equal match for 
their ardoiu: and zeal. 
The small IV. Thb smallness of their number may be 
t^n^lw! nlentioned among the causes of the grandeiur of 
the Scottish nobles. Our annals reach not back 
to the first division of property in the kingdom ; 
but so far bs we can trace the matter, the origi- 
nal possessions of the nobles seem to have been 
extensive. The ancient Thanes were the equals 
and the rivals of their Prince. Many of the 
earls and barons, who succeeded them, were 
masters of territories no less ample. France and 
England, countries wide and fertile, afforded set- 
tlements to a niunerous and powerful nobility, 
Scotland, a kingdom neither extensive nor rich, 
could not contain many such overgrown pro- 
prietors. JBut the power of an aristocracy always 
diminishes, in proportion to the increase of its 
numbers ; feeble if divided among a multitude, 
irresistible if centered in a few. When nobles 
are numerous, their operations nearly resemble 
those of the people ; they are roused only by 
what they fed, not by what they apprehend j 
and sulxnit to many arbitrary and oppressive acts, 
before they take arms against their sovereign. 
A miall body, cm the contrary, is more sensible, 
and more impatient ; quick in discerning, and 
prompt in repelling danger, all its motions are 
as sudden as those of the other are slow. Hence 
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proceeded the extreme jealousy with which the book 
Scottish nobles observed their monarchs, and _}'_ 
the fierceness with which they opposed their in- 
croachments. JEven the virtue of a prince did 
not render them less vigilant, or less eager to 
defend their r^hts ; and Robert Bruce, not- 
withstanding the splendour of his victories, and 
the glory of his name, was lipon the point of 
experiencing the vigour ^of their resistance, no 
less than his unpopular descendant James III* 
Besides this, the near alliance of the ^eat fami- 
lies, by frequent intermarriages, was Uie natural 
consequence of their small number ; and, as con- 
sanguinity was, in those ages, a powerful bond 
of union, all the kindred of a nobleman inte- 
rested themselves in his quarrel, as a common 
cause ; and every contest the King had, though 
with a single baron, soon drew upon him the 
arms of a whole confederacy. 

V. Those natural connexions, both with their Their 
equals and with their inferiors, the Scottish no- ,Sdcc 
bles strengthened by a device, which, if not pe- *>"*»^"s. 
culiar to themselves, was at least more frequent 
among them than in smy other nation. Even 
in times of profound peace, they formed asso- 
ciations, which, when made with their equals, 
were called leagues of mutual defence ; and when 
with their inferiors, bonds ofmanrenU By the 
former, the contracting parties bound themsdives 
mutually to assist each other, in all causes, 
and against all persons. By the latter, pro- 
tection was stipulated on the one hand, and 
fidelity and personal service promised on the 
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BOOK 6ther.^ Self-preservation, it is probable, forced 
meii at first into these confederacies ; and, while 
disorder and rapine were imiversal, while go- 
vemfnent was unsettled, and the authority of 
laws little known or regarded, near neighbours 
found it necessary to unite in this manner fbr 
their security; and the weak were obliged to 
court the patronage of the str<Mig. By degrees, 
these associations became so many alliances oi^ 
fensive and ddensive against the throne ; and, 
as their obligation was held to be more sacred 
than any tie whatever, they gave much umbrage 
to our Kings, and contributed not a little to the 
power and independence of the nobility. In 
the reign of James II. William, the eighth Earl 
of Douglas, entered into a league of this kind 
with the Earls of Crawfwd, Ross, Murray, Or- 
mond, the Lcurds Hamilton, Balveny, and oilier 
powerful barons; and so formidable was this 
ccMf]libination to the King, that he had recourse 
to a measure no less violent than unjust, in order 
to dissolve it. 
Thefre- VI. The frequent wars between England and 
wA E^ Scotland proved another cause of augmenting 
^^"^- the power of the nobility. Nature has placed 
no barrier between the two kingdoms ; a river, 
almost every where fordable, divides them to* 
wards the east : on the west they are separated 
by an imaginary line. The dender revenues of 
our Kings prevented them from fortifying, or 
placing gai^sons in the towns on the frcmtier } 

i Act so. Pirlr 1424. Aot 48. Pwrl. 1^55. 
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por would t^Q jealousy of tl^ir subjects have book 

permitted such a method (rf defence. The ba- , ^^ 

irons, whose estates lay near the borders, consi-> 
dered themselves as bound, both in honour and 
in interest, to repel the enemy. The wartknships 
of the different marches^ offices of great power 
and dignity, were generally bestowed on them^ 
This gained them the leading of the warlike 
counties in the south ; and their vassals, living 
in. a $tete of perpetusd hostility, or enjoying at 
beat an insecure pe^ce, became more inured ta 
war than even the rest of their countrymen, and 
more willing to accompany their chieftain in hk 
most hardy and dangerous ^terprises. It was 
the valour, no less than the number of their fol- 
lowers, that rendered the Douglases great. The 
fiobles in the northern and midland counties 
were often dutiful and obsequious to the crown, 
but our Monarchs always found it impracticable 
to subdue the mutinous and ungovernable spirit 
of the bordCTers. In all our domestic quarrels, 
those who could draw to t^eir side the inhabit^ 
ants of the southern counties, were almost sure 
of victory : and, conscious of this advaatJge, the 
l^ords who possessed authority there, were apt to 
forget the duly which they owed their soverei^, 
and to aspire beyond the rank of subjects. 

VII. The calamities which befel ow Kings Thefre- 
contributed more than any other cauae to dimi*. 2oriti« *' 
nish the royal authority. Never was any race which hap- 
of monarchs so unfortunate as the JScotttstu Scotiaad. 
Of six successive Princes, from Robert III. to 
James VI., not one died a natural death; and 
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BOOK the minorities, during that tim^, were linger; 

^ ^' and m<Mre frequent, than ever happened in a;ny 
other kingdom. From Robert Bruce to JamesVI. 
we reckon ten Princes ; and seven of these were 
called to the throne while they were minors, and 
almost infants. Even the most regular and best 
established governments feel senribly the perni- 
cious eflFects of a minority, and eitlier become 
languid and inactive, or are thrown into violent 
and unnatural convulsions. But under the im- 
perfect and ill-adjusted system of government 
in Scotland these effects were stiU more fatal ; 
the fierce and mutinous spirit of the nobles, un- 
restrained by the authority of a King, scorned 
all subjection to the delegated jurisdiction of a 
Regent, or to the feeble commands of a minor. 
The royal authority was circumscribed within 
narrower limits than ever ; the prerogative^ of 
the crown, naturally ina^nsiderable, were re- 
duced almost to nothing ; and the aristocratical 
power gradually rose upon the ruins of the mo- 
narchical. Lest the personal power of a Regent 
should enable him to act with too much vigour^ 
the authority annexed to that office :wa& some^ 
times rendered inconsiderable by being divided; 
or, if a single Regent wjw chosen, the greater 
nobles, and the heads of the more illustrious &» 
milies, were seldom raised to that dignity. It was 
often conferred upon men who possessed little 
influence, and excited no jealousy. They, con- 
scious of their own weakness^ were obliged to 
overiook some irregularities, and to permit criliers ; 
and, in order to support their auUiority,^ whic^ 
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Was destitike of real strength, they endeavoured BOOK 
to gain the most powerful and active barons, by > ^' , 
granting them possessions and immunities, which 
raised them to still greater power. When the 
King himself came to assume the reins of go- 
vernment, he found his revenues wasted or atie* 
nated, the crown lands seized or given away, 
and the nobles so accustomed to independence, 
that, after the struggles of a whole reign, he was 
seldom able to reduce them to the same state in 
whidi they had been at the beginning of his 
minority, or to wrest from them what they had 
usurped during that time. If we tiake a view c^ Review of 
what happened to eadi of our Kings, who was fiivo^ie 
so unfortunate as to be placed in this situation, ^^f^^u,^ 
the truth and importance of this observatic^ will mp each 
fully appear. "^^"^'^*^- 

The minority of David II. the son of Robert David n. 
Bruce, was disturbed by the pretensions of Ed- 
ward Baliol, who, relying on the aid of England, 
and on the support of some disaffected baronsk 
among the Scots, invaded the kingdom. The 
success which at first attended his arms, obbged 
the young King to retire to France j and Balid^ 
took possessicm of the throne. A small body of 
the nobles, however, continuing faithful to their 
exiled Prince, drove Baliol out of Scotiand; and 
after an absence of nine years, David returned 
from Fran^ and took the government of the 
kingdom into his own hands. But nobles^ who 
were tims wasting their blood and treasnu^ in 
defence of tiie crown, had a right to the un- 
disturbed possessicm of their ancient jprivijeg^s^ 

01. /. K ' 
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m o O K and even some title to anrogate new ones. It 
, ^* ^ ^ seems^ to have been a maxim in that age, ^ait 
1329. every leader might dam as hk own the^ tem-^ 
tory which hia sword had won from the en^my. 
Gteat acquisitions were gained by the nobility 
in tiiat way ; and to these the gratitude and 
liberality of David added, by distributing among 
such aa adhered to him^ the vast possessions 
"nd^ch feii ta tiie crcnvn by the Ibrfibitureef his 
enemttes. The family o^Dou^as, ^idi began 
to rise dbov« ^ other nobles in the reign of 
W jfiltber, augmented both its poorer and its 
property' dmring his minority. 
1405. James I. was seized by the English during the 
jamM !• continuance of a truce, and ungenerously de- 
tained a prisoner almost nineteen years. Ihiring^ 
that period, the kingdom was governed^ first by 
his imcle Robert Duke of Albany, and then by 
Murdothe son <rf Robert. Both these noUemen 
atipired to the crown ; and their unnaturd am- 
bition^ if we may believe most of our historians^ 
not only cut short the days of Prince David, the 
King^fr eldest brother, but prolonged tiie cap- 
tivity of James. They flattered themselves ^that 
they might step with less oj^^osition into a tifeurone, 
when almost ^ao^t ^ and, ^keodSng tite Kmg's 
return as the extinction of iheSt authority md 
the enct of their hopes^ they earned on *e nc- 
gcitiaitiofis ^ obtaining^ ys liberty with extreme 
remissness^ Ai the same time, they neglected 
nothmg that could eitW soo^ or bribe the 
nobles to approve of their scheme; They 
daclcened the reins of govermnent;. they al- 
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lowed the prerogative to be encroached upon ; b o o K 
they suflfered the most irregular acts of powet, '• 
and even wanton instances of oppression, to pass 
with impunity; they dealt out the patrimony 
of the crown among those whose enmity they 
dreaded or whose favour they had gained ; and 
reduced the royal authority to a state of imbe- 
cility, from which succeeding monarcbs laboured 
in vain to raise it. 

During the minority of James II. the admini^ 1437. 
stration of af&irs as well as the custody of the "^^^ ^^' 
King's person were committed to Sir William 
Crichton and Sir Alexander Livingston. Jea- 
lousy and discord were the effects of their conjunct 
authority, and each of them, in order to strengthen 
himself, bestowed new power and privileges upon 
the great men whose aid he comted 5 while the 
young Earl of Douglas, en6ouraged by^ their di- 
visions, erected a sort rfindependetrt principality 
within the kingdom ; and, fiM*biddJng his vaftisafc 
to acknowledge any authority but his own, he 
created knights, appointed a privy coimeil, named 
oflRcers civil and military, assumed every ensign of 
royalty but the title of King, and appeared in 
public with a magnificence mote than rc^al. 

EiOHT persons were chosen to govern the ^^^^Uj 
kingdom during the minority of James HI. 
Lord Boyd, however, by seizing the person of 
the yotmg King, and by the ascend&tit which he 
jtcquired over hhit, soon en^ossed the whdb 
airthority. He foiteed the ambitious prefect of 
raishig his ikmfly to the same pitch of power and 
griandeuf with those of the prime nobility; and 
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B o K he «eflPecfted it, While intent on this, he relaxed 
^' the vigoiH* of government, and the barons be- 
came accustomed, once more, to anarchy and 
independence. The power, which Boyd had 
been at so much pains to acquire, was of no 
long continuance, and the fall of his famfly, ac- 
cording to the fate of favourites, was sudden and 
destructive ; but upon its ruins the family of 
Hamilton rose, which soon attained the highest 
rank in the kingdom. 

James V. As the minority of James V. was longer, it 
was likewise more turbulent, than those of the 
preceding Kings. And the contending nobles, 
encouraged or protected either by the King of 
France, or of England^ formed themselves into 
more regular factions, and disregarded more 
than ever the restraints of order and authority. 
The French had the advantage of seeing one, 
devoted to their interest, raised to be Regent. 
This was the Duke of Albany, a native of 
France, and a grandson of James IL But 
Alexander Lord Home, the most eminent of all 
Scottish peere who survived the fatal battle of 
Flowden, thwarted all his measures during the 
first years of his administration ; and the intrigues 
of the Queen Dowagwr, sister of Henry VHL 
rendered the latter part of it no less feeble.. 
Though supported by French auxiliaries, the 
nobles despised his authority, and, regardless 
either of his threats or his intreaties, peremp* 
torily refused, two several times, to enter £ng* 
iapd, to the borders of which kingdom he had 
led them. Provided by these repeated instances 
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of contonpt, the Regent abandoned his trouble- book 
some station, and, retiring to France, preferred , J' 
the tranquillity of a 'private life, to an oflSce 
destitute of real authority. Upon his retreat, 
Douglas Earl of Angus became master of the 
King's per3on, and governed the kingdom in his 
name. Many efforts were made to deprive him 
of his usurped authority. But the, numerous 
vassals and friends of his family adhered to him, 
because he divided with them the power and 
emoluments of his office^ the people reverenced 
and loved the name of Douglas j he exercised, 
without the title of Regent, a fuHer and more 
absolute authority than any who had enjoyed* 
that dignity; and the ancient, but dangerous 
pre-eminence of the Douglases seemed to be 
restored. 

To these, and to many other causey conitted 
or unobserved by us, did the Scottish nobility 
owe that exorbitant and uncommon power, of 
which instances occur so frequently in our his- 
tory* Nothing, however, demcmstrate& so fully 
the extent of their power, as the length of its 
duration. Many years after the declension of 
the feudal system in the other kingdoms* of 
Europe, and when the arms or policy of Princes 
liad, every where, shaken, or laid it in ruins, the 
foundations of that ancient fabric remained, in 
a great measure, firm and imtouched as in 
Scotland.. 

The powers which the feudal institutions Jf Jief^ 
vested in the nobles, soon became intolerable to dai nobles 
all the Jprinces of Europe, who longed to possess toSSSe * 

R 3 td princes. 
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i| BOOK, something more than a nominal and precarious 

authority. Their impatience to obtain this, pre- 
cipitated Henry III. of England, Edward 11. 
and some other weak Princes, into rath and 
premature attempts against the privileges of the 
barons, in which they were disappointed or 
perished. Princes, of greater abilities, were 
content to mitigate evils which they could not 
cure ; they sought occupation for the turbulent 
spirit of their nobles, in frequent wars; and 
allowed their fiery courage to evaporate in 
foreign expeditions, which, if they brought no 
other advantage, secured at least domestic tran* 
quillity. But time and accidents ripened ihe 
The at- feudal governments for destruction. Towards 
h^We'*^ the end of the fifteenth century, and beginning 
the nobles of the sixteenth, all the Princes of Europe 

siiccessnil 

in France attacked, a« if by concert, the power of their 
England. '^^^Wes* Men of genius then undertook, with 
success, what their unskilful predecessors had 
attempted in vain. Lewis XI. of France, the 
most profotmd and the most adventurous geniufl 
of that age, b^an, and in a angle reign almost 
completed, the scheme of their destmction. 
The sure but concealed pdicy of Henry VII. of 
En^and produced the same efiect. The means, 
indeed, employed by these monarchs were very 
different The blow which Lewis struck was 
sudden and fatal. The artifices of H^iry re^ 
sembled those slow poisons, which waste the con- 
stitution, but become not mortal till some distant 
period. Nor did they produce consequences 
less opposite. Lewis boldly added to the crown 
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whatever he wr^ted from the iioWeft. Heury book 
undmained his baixms, by encous^igij^ thtta to , -^ , 
9dl ti^ir kiKJls, which enriched the cossOMGAj 
ttdd ^ave them a weight m the legisl^ttiire mi- 
known to their predecessors. But while. tibe»e But the 
great revohitiois were canryitig on m two Idaag- "on^ue 
doms with which Scotland was iottoatatdv tjcm- ^fs^^if*". 

*' strength m 

nectedy little alberstion happened tbbre; our Scotland. 
Kings oould neither extend their own J^rerb- 
gative» nor enable the commoiis to a:iQr^ich 
upon the aristocracy; the noblesr mot only re- 
tained most of their ^mcient priviiqgas and pos- 
sessioois^ birt contamied to make new acq^ui- 
sitions* 

This was not owing to the ic^ttention of oor Our kings 
PiiaeeSr or to their wa«t of ambition* Hiey vouredto 
were abundantly sensible of the exorbitant power ^*^Uu^^ 
of tfie nobility, and extremely solicitous to thority. 
humble that order. They did not, however, 
possess means sufficient for accomplishing this 
^nd« The resources *&£ our monarchs were few, 
and the progress which they made was of course 
inconsiderable. But as the number of their General 
followers, and the extent of their jurisdiction, wMds\hi$ 
were the two chief cfrciMHstaifeoes which reit^ *:^^' 
dered the nobles fewnidable; in order to coun- 
terbalance the one, and to restrain the other, 
all our ICings had recourse to nearly the same 
ex|)edientfik 

L AiiON« nobles of a fierce ceurage, and itrf Encourage 
unpolished manner^ surroimded with vassals a^ngthe 
bold and licentious, whom they were boiuad by ^^^^^* 
interest and honour to protect, the causes of dis<> 

R 4 
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BOOK cord weie many and unavoidable. As the con* 
'• tending parties could seldom agree in acknow- 
ledging the authority^ of any common supmor 
or judge, and their impatient spirit would seldom 
wait the slow decisions of justice, their qufirrefe 
were usually terminated by the sword. The 
eluded bsuron assembled his vassals, and wasted 
the lands, or shed the blood of bis ^fieimes. 
To forgive an injuiy, was mean; to forbear 
revenge, infamous or cowardly." Hence quar- 
rels were transmitted from father to son^ and 
under the name of deadly feudSr subsisted for 
many generations with unmitigated rancour* 
It was the interest of the crown to foment ratha: 
tlian to extinguish these quarrels ; and by scat- 
tering or cherishing the seeds of discord among 

"* The spirit of revenge was encouraged, not only by the 
manners, but, what is more remarkable, by the laws of those 
ages. If any person thought the prosecution of an hijury of- 
fered to his family too troublesome, or too dangerous, the &9^ 
lique laws permitted him publicly to desist from demanding 
vengeance ; but the same laws, in order to punish his cow- 
ardice, and want of affection to his &mily, deprived him of 
the right of succession. Henault's Abreg^ Chronol. p. 81. 
Among the Angld-Saxdns, we find a singular mstitutiim dis- 
tinguished by the name of sodalUium ; a voluntary assocktum, 
the object whereof was the personal security of those who 
joined in it, and which the feebleness of government at that 
time rendered necessary. Among other regulations, which 
are contamed m one of these still extant, the following deserves 
notice : ** If any associate shall either eat or driak wMi a per- 
son who has killed any member of the sodMiuntf unless m the 
presence of the King, the bishop, or the pount, and unless he 
can prove that he did not know the person, let him pay a 
great fine.'' Hicks Dissert. Epistolar. apud Thesaur. Ling« 
Septentr. vol. i. p. 21. 
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the nobles, that union, which would have ren- book 

dered the aristocracy invincible, smd which must ^ ^• 

lit once have annihilated the prerogative, was 
effectually prevented. To the same cause, our 
Kings were indebted for the success with which 
they sometimes attacked the most powerful chief* 
tains. They employed private revenge to aid the 
impotence of public laws, and, arming against 
the person who had incurred their diiq[deasure 
tiiose rival families which wished his fall, they 
rewarded their service by sharing among them 
ihe spoilsc^ the vanquished. But this expedient, 
though it served to humble individuals, did not 
weaken the bocfy of the nobility. Those who 
were how the instruments of thar Prince's ven- 
geance became, in a short time, the objects of 
his fear. Having acquired power and wealth by 
serving the crown, they, in their turn, set up 
for independence : and though there might be 
a fluctuation of power and of property ; though 
old families feU, and new ones rose upon their 
ruins ; the rights of the aristocracy remained 
entire* and its vigour unbroken. 

II. As the administration of justice is one of Extend 
the most powerful ties between a King and his ^^C^of 
subjects, all our Monarchs were at the utmost ^« king's 
pains to circumscribe the jurisdiction of the 
barons, and to extend that of the crown. The 
external forms of subordination, natural to the 
feudal system, favoured this attempt. An appeal 
lay from the judges and courts of the barons, 
jto those of the King. The right, however, ^f 
judging in the first instance belonged to the 
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BOOK noUes, and they easily found' means to defeat 
^' , tiie effects of appeals, as well as of maiiy olher 
feudal riogulations* The royal jurisdiction was 
almost CQofined within the narrow limits of the 
King's demesnes^ beyoaid which his judges 
claimed indeed much authority, but possessed 
next to none* Our Kingi weK sensible of these 
limitations^ and bore them with impatience. 
But it was in^possibie to overturn^ in a moraieat, 
what was so de^ly rooted; <Nr to strip the 
noblesy at. once, of privileges which they had 
held so long, and which were wrought ahneet 
into the frame of the feudal constitution. To 
accomplish this, however, was itti object of uni* 
form and anxicms attention' to eil our Princes* 
James I. led the way here, as well as in other 
instances, towards a more regular and perfect 
police. He made choice, among the estates of 
parliament^ of a certain number of jpersons, 
whomiie distsi^uished by the nante %£ Lords vf 
Session^ and appointed them to hold courts for 
determining civil causes three times in the year, 
and forty days at a time, in whatever place be 
pleased to name. Their jurisdiction ext^ded to 
all matters which formerly catne under 1^ c<^^ 
nizastce of the King's councfl, and bdng a cmn« 
mittee of parliament, thek dedsioos were finaL 
James II. obtained a law, annexing all regatitisB, 
which ^ould be forfeited^ to the orown, and 4e** 
daring the right df jurisdiction to be unalienable 
for the future. Jaanes HI. iiiq)osed severe penal- 
ties upcm those judges apponited by the barom, 
whose decisions should be ftrnhd on a review to 
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be uiiftuat; and^ by many other regulations^ b O o K 
endeavoured to extend the authority of his own / ^ 
court*^ Jamcn IV. otat )»retence t>f remedying 
tiie inconveniendes Brim^g firom the short terms 
<£ tiie €ourt of Session, ^pointed odier judges 
called Lords ofDaii^ Council. The Session was 
an ambidatory court, and met seldom; ^e 
Daily Council was fixed, and sat constandy at 
Edinburgh ; andthou^ not composed of mem- 
bers of parliament, liie same powers whic^ the 
Lords of Session enjoyed were vested in it. At 
last James V. erected a new court that still sub- 
sists, and which he named the College of Justice^ 
the judges or Senators of which were called 
Lords of Council and Session. This court not 
only exercised the same jurisdiction which f<H*^ 
merly belonged to the Session and Daily Coun- 
cil, but new rights were added. Privileges of 
great importance were granted to its members, 
its forms were prescribed^ its terms fixed, and 
regularity, power, and B:plei^dout conferred upon 
it.* The persons constituted judges in all tliese 
different courts had, in many respects, the advan- 
tage of those who presided in the courts of the 
barons ; tiiey wer? more eminent for tfaeir dcill 
in law, their rules Of proceeding were more 
uniform, and their decisions more Consistent. 
Such judicatories became the objects of con- 
fidence^ and of veneration. M&ti willingly sub- 
mitted their property to their detennination, 

» Act 26. P. 1469. Act 94. P. U93. Act 99. P. 1487. 

• Keith, App. 74, &c. 
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BOOK and their encroachments on the jurisdictions of 

^ ^ the nobles were popular, and for that reason 

successful. By devices of a similar nature, the 
jurisdiction of the nobles in criminal causes was 
restrained, and the authority of the Court of 
Justician/ extended. The crown, in this par- 
ticular, gaining insensibly upon the nobles, re- 
covered more ample authority ; and the King, 
whose jurisdiction once resembled that of a 
baron, rather than that of a sovereign"*, cam^ 

P The most perfect idea of the feudal system of goveni-^ 
nieiit maj be attained by attending to the state of Germany, 
and to the History of France. In the former, the feudal in* 
stitutions still subsbt with great vigour ; and though altoge- 
ther abolished in the latter, the public records have been sa 
carefully preserved, that the French lawyers and anti* 
quaries have been enabled, with morecertainty and precision, 
than those of any other country in Europe, to trace its rise, its 
progress, and revolutions. In Germany, every principality 
may be considered as a fief, and all its great princes as vassals, 
holding of the Emperor. They possess altthe feudal privileges; 
their fie& are perpetual ; their jurisdictions within their own 
territories separate and extensive ; and the great offices of the 
empire are all hereditary, and annexed to particular fiunilies* 
At the same time the Emperor retains many of the prero* 
gatives of the feudal monarchs. Like them, his claims and 
pretensions are innumerable, and his power small ; his juris- 
diction within his own demesnes or hereditary countries Is 
complete ; beyond the bounds of these it is almost nothing ; 
and so permanent are feudal principles, that although the feu- 
dal system be overturned in almost every particular state in 
Germany, and although the greater part of its princes have 
beeeme absolute, the original feudal constitution of the em- 
pire still remains, and ideas peculiar to that, form of govern- 
meat direct all its operations, and determine the rights of all 
its princes. Our observations with regard to the limited juris- 
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more and more to be considered as the head of b O o K 
the community and the suprenie dispenser of , ^_ , 
justice to his people. These acquisitions of our 
Kings, however, though comparatively gi^eat, 
were in reality inconsiderable; and, notwith- 
standing all their efforts, many of the separate 
jurisdicticms possessed by the nobles remained in 
great vigour; and their final sdbolition was re- 
served to a distant and more happy period* 

But besides these methods of defending their Eadiofanr 
prerogative and humbling the aristocrac}^, which ^^^<^* 
may be considered as common to aill our Princes, ^ of 
we shall find, by taking a view of their reignsr the no^. 
that almost every one of our Kings, from Robert 
Bruce to James V., had formed some particular 
system for depressing the authority of the nobles, 
which was the object both o£ their jealousy and 
terror. This conduct of our monarchs, if we rest 
satisfied with the accounts of their historians. 



diction of kings under the feudal goyernments, are greatly 
illustrated by what happened in France. The feebleness and 
dotage of the descendants of Charl^agne encoun^ed the 
peers to usurp an independemt jurisdiction. Nothing remained 
in the hands of the crown; all was seized by them. When 
Hugh Capet ascended the throne, A.D. 987. he kept posses- 
sion of his private patrimony the Cont6 of Paris; and all the 
jurisdiction which the Kings his successors exercised for some 
time, was within its territories. There were only four towns 
in France, where he could establish Grands BaSlis, or royal 
judges ; all the other lands, towns, and bailliages, bdonged 
to the nobles. The methods to which the French monarchs 
had recourse for extending their jurisdiction were exactly 
similar to those employed by our princes. Henault*s Abregi§, 
p,617| &c. De TEsprit des Loix/ liv. xxx. ch.20, &c. 
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B a o R must b€ considered aa flowing entirely from Uudr 
'• resentment against particular noUemen ; and aU 
^"■'^'"*^ iimv attempts ta humble them must be Tiered asr 
the Sillies of private passion^ not as the conse- 
quences of any general plan of polky. But, 
tiiongh some of their actions may be imputed to 
those passions, though the different genius of the 
men, the temper of the times, and the state of 
the naftion, necessarily occasioned great variety 
Thif proT- in their schemfes j yet, without being chargeable 
rev^of ^^^ excessive refinement, we may affirm that 
the events their end was Hmformly the same ; and liiat the 
reigns!^ pTC^cct of reducii% the power of the aristocracy, 
sometimes avowed, and pursued with vigour; 
sometimes concealed, or seemingly suspended; 
was never altogether abandoned. 
Robert No Priuce was ever more indebted to his 

noUes than Robert Bruce. Their valour ccm- 
quered the kingdom, and placed him on the 
throne^ His gratitude and generosity bestowed 
on them the lands of the vanquished. Property 
has seldom undergone greater or more sudden 
refvoluttans, than those io which it was subject 
at that time in Scotland. Edward L having 
forfeited the estates of most of the ancient Scot- 
tish barons, granted them to his English subjects. 
These were expelled by the Scots^ and their 
lands s^ed by new mast^s. Amidst such rapid 
dianges, confbsron was unavoidable ; and many 
possessed their lands by titles extremely defect- 
ive. During one of those truces between the 
two nations, occammed rather l^ their b^ng 
weary of war than desirous of peace^ Robert 

II 
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fcnrmedasdbemefof dkecking the growing power B o OK 
and wealth of the nobles* He^ Munmoned tbem , ^l 
to appear and to shew by wkafc riglbto they h^ 
their land9» They assembled accoittti^y^ ^nd 
the question being put, they started up at once, 
and drpw their swords, ** By these,** said they, 
<' we acquired our lands, and with these we ^1 
defend than.*' The King, intimidated by their 
boldness, prudentfy dn^ped the project. But 
so deqply (Md they reg^ait this attack jspfm their 
order^ t^utt, notwithstanding Rdl^ert^s popufer 
and s^i^tendid virtues, it occasioned a daz^erous 
OQCispiracy against his life* 

David hi& scm^ at first an exile in France, David m 
jtiRwrward a prisoner in England, and invoked 
in continiral war with Edward III., had not 
tenure to attend to the internal police of hia 
Idngdom^ or to think c£ retrenchmg t^ privi-^ 
leges of the nobility. 

Oun historians harre been nM»e careful to re^ Robert ii. 
late the military than the civil transactions of 
the' vedgn of Robert II. Skirmishes and inroads 
of little consequence they describe minutely; 
but with regard t^ e^ery thing that happened 
duein^ several jiears of tranquillity i they are 
altogether mleilt. ^ 

The fedble administration of Robert III. must Robert m. 
HkewisB be passed over slightly. A Prince of a 
mean genius, and of a frail and sickly constitu*- 
tion, was not a fit person to enter the lists with 
active and martial barons, or. to attempt wrest- 
ing from them any of their rights. 

The ci^ tcansactionsi in Scotland are better James i. 
known since the . beginning of the reign of 
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BOO K JTames I.^ and a complete series of our lawd 
^' supplies the defects kX our historians. The 
English made some amends for their injustice 
in detaining that Prince a prisoner, by their 
generous care of his education. During lib 
long residence in England, he had an opportu- 
nity of observing the feudal system in a more 
advanced state, and refined from many of the 
imperfections which still adhered to it in his 
own kingdom. He saw there, nobles great, but 
not independent; a king, powerful, though far 
from absolute: he saw a regular administration 
of government J wise laws enacted; and a nation 
flourishing and happy, because all ranks of men 
were accustomed to obey them. Full of these 
ideas, he returned into his native country, which 
presented to him a very different scene. The 
royal authority, never great, was now ccxitempt- 
ible, by having been so long delegated to Reg^ts. 
The ancient patrimony and revenues of the 
crown were almost totally alienated. During his 
long absence the name of Kin^ was little known, 
and less regarded. The licence oS many year^ 
had rendered the nobles independent. Univer- 
sal anarchy prevailed. The weak were exposed 
to the rapine and oppression of the stnmg. In 
every comer some barbarous chieftain ruled at 
pleasure, and neither feared the King, nor 
pitied the people.*^ 

^ A cotemporary monkish writer describes these cakmities 
very feelingly, in his rude latin. In diebus ilb's, non erat lex in 
Scotia, sed quilibet potentiorum juniorem oppressit ; et tottim 
regnum fuit unum latrocinium ; homicidia, depreedationes, in- 
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James was too wise a Prince to employ open book 
force to correct such inveterate evils. Neither ^ ^y ^ 
the men nor the times would have borne it. He 
applied the gentler and less offensive remedy of 
laws and statutes. In a paiiiament held imme^ 
diately after his return, he gained the confidence 
of his people, by many wise laws, tending visibly 
to re-establish order, tranquillity, and justice, in 
the kingdom. But, at the same time that he 
endeavoured to secure these blessings to his sub- 
jects, he discovered his intention to recover 
those possessions of which the crown had been 
unjustly bereaved ; and for that purpose obtained 
an act, by which he was empowered to summon 
such as had obtained crown lands during the 
three last reigns, to produce the rights by which 
they held them. "" As this statute threatened the 
property o£ the nobles, another which passed 
in a subsequent parliament aimed a dreadful 
blow at their power. By it the leagues and 
combinations which we have already described, 
and which rendered the nobles so formidable to 
the crown, were declared unlawful." Encou- 
raged by this success in the beginning of his 
enterprise, James's next step was still bolder 
and more decisive. During the sitting of par- 
liament, he seized, at once, his cousin Murdo 
Duke of Albany, and his sons ; the Earls of 

cendia^ et c^era maleficia remanserunt impunita ; et justitia 
J^elegata extra terminos regni exulavit. Chartular. Morav. 
apudlnnes Essay, vol. i. p. 272. 

' Act 9. P. im. » Act 30. P. 1424. 

VOL. I. S 
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BOOK Dougks, Lennax, Angus, March, and above 
I- twenty other peers and barons of prime rank. 
To all of them, however, he was immediately 
reconciled, eicept to Albany and his sons, and 
Lennox. These were tried by their peers, and 
condemned ; for what crime is now unknown. 
Their execution struck the whole order ivith 
teiTor, and their forfeiture added considerable 
possessions to the crown. He seized, likewise, 
the earldoms of Buchan and Strathem, upon 
different pretexts ; and that of Mar fell to him 
by inheritance. The patience and inactivity of 
the nobles, while the King was proceeding so 
rapidly towards aggrandizing the crown, are 
amazing. The only obstruction he met with 
was from a slight insurrection headed by the 
Duke of Albany's yoimgeat son, and that was 
easily suppressed. The splendour and presence 
of a King, to which the great men had been 
long unaccustomed, inspired. reverence : James 
was a Prince of great abilities, and conducted 
his operations with much prudence. He was 
in friendship with England, and closely allied 
with the French King: he was adored by the 
people, who enjoyed unusual security and hap- 
piness under his administration: and all his 
acquisitions, however fatal to the body of the 
nobles, had been gained by attacks upon indi- 
viduals ; were obtained by decisions of law ; and, 
being founded on circumstances peculiar to the 
persons who suffered, might excite murmurs 
and apprehensions, but afforded no colourable 
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pretext for a general rebellion. It was not so B o Q K 
with the next attempt which the King made. ^ 
Encouraged by the facility with which he had ' 
hitherto advanced, he ventured upon a measure 
that irritated the whole body of the nobility, 
and which the events shew either to have been 
entered into with too much precipitancy, or to 
have been carried on with too much violence. 
The father of George Dunbar Earl/ of March 
had taken arms against Robert III., the King's 
father ; but that crime had been pardoned, and 
his lands restored by Robert Duke of Albany. 
James, an pretext that the Regent had exceeded 
his power, and that it was the prerogative of ^ 
the King alone to pardon treason, or to alienate 
• lands annexed to the crown, obtained a sen- 
tence, declaring the pardon to be void, and de- 
priving Dunbar of the earldom. Many of the 
great men held lands Iby no other right than 
what they derived from grants of the two Dukes 
of Albany. Such a decision, though they had 
reason to expect kin consequence of the statute 
which the King had obtained, occasioned a ge- 
neral alarm. Though Dunbar was, at present, 
tiie oidy sufferer, the precedent might be ex- 
tended, and their titles to possessions which they 
considered as the rewards of their valour, might 
be subjected to the review of courts of law, 
whose forms of proceeding, and jurisdiction, 
were in a martial age little known, and ex- 
tremely odious. Terror and discontent spread 
fast upon this discova^y of the King's intentions ; 
the common danger called on the whole order 
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B o o K to unite^ and to make one bold stand, before 
J- they were stripped successively x)f their acquisi- 
tions, and reduced to a state of poverty and in- 
significance. The prevalence of these senti- 
ments among the nobles encouraged a few des- 
perate men, the friends or followers of 4^ose 
who had been the chief suflFerers under the 
King's administration, to form a conspiracy 
against his life. The first uncertain intelligence 
of this was brought him, while he lay in his 
camp before Roxburgh Catstle. He durst not 
confide in nobles, to whom he had given so 
many causes of disgust, but instantly dismissed 
them and their vassals, and, retiring to a monas- 
tery near Perth, was soon aftered miu'dered there 
in the most cruel manner. All our historians 
mention with astonishment this circumstance, 
of the King's disbanding his army at a time 
when it was so necessary for his preservation. 
A King, say they, surrounded with his barons, 
is secure from secret treason, and may defy 
open rebellion. But those very barons were 
the persons whom he chiefly dreaded ; and it is 
evident from this review of his administration, 
that he had greater reason to apprehend danger, 
than to expect defence, from their hands. It 
was the misfortune of J^unes, that his maxims 
and manners were too refined for the age in 
which he lived. Happy ! had he reigned in a 
kingdom more civilized ; his love of peace, of 
justice, and of elegance, would have rendered 
Jbiis schemes successful i and, instead of perishing 
because he had attempted too much, a grateful 
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people would have applauded and seconded his B o o K 
efforts to reform and improve them. '• 

Crichton, the most able man of those who jamei ii. 
had the direction of affairs during the minority 
of James II. had been the minister of James I. 
and well acquainted with his resolution of hum- 
bb'ng the nobility- He did not relinquish the 
design, and he endeavoiured to inspire his pupil 
with the same sentimeirts. But what James had^ 
attempted to effect slowly, and by legal means, 
his son and Crichton pursued with the impe^ 
tuosity natural to* Scotsmen, and with the fierce- 
ness peculiar to that age. Wflliam the sixth Earl^ 
of Douglas was the first victim to their barba* 
reus policy. That young nobleman (as we have 
already observed); contemning the authority of 
an infant Princej almost openly renounced his 
allegiance, and aspired to independence* Crich- 
ton, too high spirited to bear such an insult, but- 
too weak to curb or to bring to justice so power- 
ful an offender, decoyed him by many promises 
to an interview in the castle of Edinburgh, and, 
notwithstancUng these, murdered both him and^ 
his brother. Crichton, however, gained little 
by this act of treachery, which- rendered him 
universally odious. WiUiam the eighth Earl of 
Douglas was no less powerful^ and no less for- 
midable to the crown. By forming the league 
which we already mentioned with the Earl 
oT Crawford and other barons, he had united 
against his sovereign almost one half of his king- 
dom. But his credulity led him into the same 
snare which had been fatal to the former EarL-. 
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BOOK Relying on the King's promises, who had now 
^' attained to the years of manhood, and having 
obtained a safe-conduct under the great seal, he 
ventured to meet him in Stirling-castle. James 
urged him to dissolve that dangerous confede- 
racy into which he had entered ; the Earl ob- 
stinately refused ; " If you will not,'' said the 
enraged Monarch, draAving his dagger, " this 
diall ;" and stabbed him to the heart. An 
action so unworthy of a King filled the nation 
with astonishment and with horror. The Earl's 
vassals ran to arms with the utmost fury, and 
dragging the safe-conduct, which the King had 
granted and violated, at a horse's tail, they 
marched towards Stirling, burnt the town, and 
threatened to besiege the castle. An accommo- 
dation, however, ensued ; on what terms is not 
known. But the King's jealousy, and the new 
Earl's power and resentment, prevented it from 
being of long continuance. Both took the field 
at the head of their armies, and met near Aber- 
corn. That of the Earl, composed chiefly of 
borderers, was far superior to the King's, both 
in number and in valour; and a single battle 
must, in all probability, have decided whether 
the house of Stuart or of Douglas was henceforth 
to possess the throne of Scotland. But, while 
his troops impatiently expected the signal to 
engage, the Earl ordered them to retire to their 
camp ; and Sir James Hamilton of Cadyow, the 
person in whom he placed the greatest confi- 
dence, convinced of his want of genius to im- 
prove an <^portunity, or of his want of COiurage 
15 
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to seize a crown, deserted him that very night, book 
This example was followed by many ; and the ^• 
Earl, desjfised or forsaken by aU, was soon driven 
out of the kingdom, and obliged to depend for 
his subsistence on the friendship of the King of 
England. The ruin of this great family, which 
had so long rivalled and overawed the crown, 
and the terror with which such an example of 
unsuccessful ambition filled the nobles, secured 
the King, for some time, from opposition ; and 
the royal authority remained uncontrouled and 
almost absolute. James did not suffer this fa- 
vourable interval to pass unimproved ; he pro- 
cured the consent of parliament to laws more 
advant^eous to the prerogative, and more subr 
versive of the nrivileges of the aristocracy, than 
were ever obtamed by any former or subsequent 
monarch of Scotland. 

By one of these, not only all the vast posses- 
sions of the Earl of Douglas were annexed to 
the crown, but all prior and future alienation^ 
of crown-lands were declared to be void, and 
the King was impowered to seize them at plea- 
sure, without any process or form of law, and 
oblige the possessors to refund whatever they 
had received from them.' A dreadful instru- 
ment of oppression in the hands of a Prince ! 

Another law prohibited the wardenship of 
the marches to be granted hereditarily; restrain- 
ed, in several instances, the jurisdiction of that 
office; and extended the authority of the King's 
courts.^ 

' Act «. R U55. " Ibid. Act 42. 
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By a third, it wad enacted that no Regdtitif^ 
or exclusive right of administering justice within 
a man's own lands^, should be granted in time 
to come, without the consent of parliament * ; a 
condition which implied almost an express pro- 
hibition. Those nobles who already possessed 
that great privilege, would naturally be solicit- 
ous to prevent it from becoming common, by 
being bestowed on many. Those who had not 
themselves attained it, would envy others the 
acquisition of such a flattering distinction, and 
both would concuj in rejecting the claims of 
new pretenders. 

By a fourth act, all new grants of hereditary 
offices were prohibited, and those obtained since 
the death of the last King were revoked.' 

Each of these statutes imdermined some rf 
the great pillars on which the power of the aris- 
tocracy rested. During the remainder of his 
reign, this Prince pursued the plan which he 
had begun, with the utmost vigour; and had 
not a sudden death, occasioned by the splinter^ 
of a cannon which burst near him at the siege 
of Roxburgh, prevented his progress, he wanted 
neither genius nor courage to perfect it: and 
Scotland might, in all probability, have been the 
first kingdom in Europe which would have seen 
the subversion of the feudal system. 
James ni. James III. discovered no less eagerness than 
his father or grandfather to humble the nobility; 
but far inferior to either of them in abilities and 
address, he adopted a plan extremely impolitic, 

' IbicLAct43. ' Act 44. 
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and his reign was disastrous, as well as his end BOOK 

tragical. Under the feudal governments, the ^^ ^ 

nobles were not only the King's ministers, and 
possessed of all the great office^ of power or of 
trust; they were likewise his companions and 
favourites, and hardly any but them approached 
his person, or were intitled to his regard. But 
James, who both feared and hated his nobles, 
kept them at an unusual distance, and bestowed 
every mark of confidence and affection upon a 
few mean persons, of professions so dishonoiu*- 
able, as ought to have rendered them unworthy 
of his presence. Shut up with these in his castle 
of Stirling, he seldom appeared in public, and 
amused himself in architecture, music, and other 
arts, which were then little esteemed. The nobles 
beheld the power and favour of these minions 
with indignation. Even the sanguinary measures 
of his father provoked them less than his neglect. 
Individuals alone suffered by the former; by 
the latter, every man thought himself injured, 
because all were contemned. Their discontent 
was much heightened by the King's recalling 
all rights to crown-lands, hereditary oflSces, re- 
galities, and every other concession which was 
detrimental to his prerogative, and which had 
been extorted during his minority. Combinations 
among themselves, secret intrigues with England, 
and all the usual preparatives for civil war, were 
the effects of their resentment. Alexander Duke 
of Albany, and John EarJ of Mar, the King's 
brothers, two young men of turbulent and ambi- 
tious spirits, and incensed against James, who 

14 
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BOOK treated them with the same coldness, as he did: 
J * the other great men, entered deeply into all their 
cabals* The King detected their designs before 
they were ripe for execution, and seizing hi& 
two brothers, committed the Duke of Albany 
to Edinburgh-castle. The Earl of Mar, having 
remonstrated with too much boldness against 
the King^s conduct, was murdered, if we may 
believe our h^stcHians, by his command. Albany, 
apprehensive of the same fate, made his escape 
out of the castle, and fled into France. Con- 
cern for the King's honour, or indignation at 
his measures, were perhaps the motives which 
first induced him to join the malecontents. But 
James's attachment to favourites rendering him 
every day more odious to the nobles, the pros- 
pect of the advantages which might be derived 
from their general disaffection, added to the 
resentment which he felt on accoimt of his 
brother's death, and his own injuries, soon in- 
spired Albany with more ambitious and criminal 
thoughts. He concluded a treaty with Ed- 
ward IV. of England, in which he assumed the 
name of Alexander King of Scots ; and in re- 
turn for the assistaoce which was promised him 
towards dethroning his brother, he bound him- 
self, as soon as he was put in possession of the 
kingdom, to swear fealty and do homage to the 
English monarch, to renounce the ancient alli- 
ance with France, to contract a new one wth 
England, and to surrender some of the strongest 
castles and mpst valuable counties in Scotland. "* 

* Abercr. Mart. Atch. vol. ii. p. 443. 
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That aid, which the Duke so basely purchased book 
at the price of his own honour, and the inde- J- 
pendence of his country, was pimctually granted 
him, and the Duke of Gloucester with a powerfiil 
army conducted him towards Scotland. The 
danger of a foreign invasion obliged James to 
implore the assistance of those nobles whom he 
had so long treated with contempt. Some of 
them were in close confederacy with the Duke 
of Albany, and approved of sdl his pretensions. 
Others were impatient for any event which would 
restore their order to its ancient pre-eminence. 
They seemed, however, to enter with zeal into 
the measures of their sovereign for the defence 
of the kingdom against its invaders*, and took 
the field, at the head of a powerful army of their 
followers, but with a stronger disposition to re- 
dress their own grievances than to aimoy the 
enemy; and with a fixed resolution of punishing 
those minions, whose insolence they could no 
longer tolerate. This resolution they executed 
in the camp near Lauder, with a military dis- 
patch and rigour. Having previously concferted 
their plan, the Earls of Angus, Huntly, Lennox, 
followed by almost all the barons of chief note 
in the army, forcibly entered the apartment of 
their sovereign, seized all his favourites except 
one Ramsay, whom they could not tear from the 
King, in whose arms he took shelter, and,, witii- 
out any form of trial, hanged them instaatly 
over a bridge. Among the most remarkable of 



• Black Acts, fol. 65. 
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BOOK those who had engrossed the King's affection^ 
, 7* , were Cochran a mason, Hommil a taylor, Leo- 
nard a smith, Rogers a musician, and Torsifan 
a fencing-master. So despicable a retinue dis- 
covers the capriciousness of James*s character, 
and accounts for the indignation of the nobles, 
when they beheld the favour, due to them, 
bestowed on such unworthy objects. 

James had no reason to confide in an army so 
little under his command, and dismissing it, shut 
himself up in the castle of Edinburgh. After 
va:rious intrigues, Albany's lands and honours 
were at length restored to him, and he seemed 
even to have regained his brother's^ fevour, by 
some important services. But their friendship* 
was not of long duration. James abandoned 
himself, once more, to the guidance of favour- 
ites ; and the fate of those who had suffered at 
Lauder did not deter others from courting that 
dangerous pre-eminence. Albany, on pretext 
that an attempt had been made to take away his 
life by poison, fled from court, and, retiring to 
his castle at Dunbar, drew thither a greater 
number of barons j^than attended on the King 
himself. At the same time he renewed his 
former confederacy with Edward ; the Earl of 
Angus openly negotiated that infamous treaty ; 
other barons were ready to concur with it j and 
if the sudden death of Edward had not prevented 
Albany's receiving any aid from England, the 
crown of Scotland would probably have been the 
reward of this unworthy combination with the 
enemies of his country. But, instead of any 
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hopes of reigning in Scotland, he found, upon book 
the death of Edward, that he could not reside '• 
there in safety j and, fljdng first to England and 
then to France, he seems from that time to have 
taken no part in the affairs of his native country. 
Emboldened by his retreat, the King and his 
ministers multiplied the insults which they of- 
fered to the nobility. A standing guard, a thing 
unkijiown under the feudal governments, and in- 
consistent with the familiarity and confidence 
with which mpnarchs then lived amidst their 
nobles, was raised for the King's defence, and the 
command of it given to Ramsay, lately created 
Earl of Bothwell, the same peilson who had so 
narrowly escaped when his companions were put 
to death at Lauder. Ab if this precaution had 
not been sufficient, a proclamation was issued, 
forbidding any person to appear in arms within 
the precincts of the court ^ ; which, at a time 
when no man of rank lefl his own house without 
a numerous retinue of armed followers, was, in 
eflfect, debarring the nobles from all access to 
the King. James, at the same time, became 
fonder of retirement than ever, and, sunk in 
indolence or superstition, or attentive only to 
amusements, devolved his whole authority upon 
his favourites. So many injuries-provoked the 
most considerable nobles to take arms, and hav- 
ing persuaded or obliged the Duke of Rothesay, 
the King's eldest son, a youth of fifteen, to set 
himself at their head, they openly declared their 



^ Ferrerfus, 398. 
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BOOK intention of depriving James o£ a crown, of 
which he had discovered himself to be so un- 
worthy. Roused by this danger, the King quitted 
his retir^nent, took the field, and encountered 
them near Bannockbum ; but the valour of the 
borderers, of whom the army of the malea)n- 
tents was chiefly composed, soon put his troops 
to flight, and he himself was slain in the pursuit. 
Suspicion, indolence, immoderate attachment to 
favourites, and all the vices of a feeble mind, 
are visible in his whole conduct ; but the cha- 
racter of a cruel and unrelenting tyrant seems to 
be unjustly affixed to him by our historians. 
His neglect of the nobles irritated, but did not 
weaken them ; and their discontent, the immo- 
derate ambition of his two brothers, and their 
unnatural confederacies with England, were 
sufficient to have disturbed a more vigorous ad- 
ministration, and to have rendered a Princfe of 
superior talents unhappy. 

The indignation which many persons of rank 
expressed against the conduct of the conspirators, 
together with the terror (rf the sentence of ex- 
comBaunication which tlie Pope pronounced 
against them, obliged them to use their victcwy 
with great moderation and humanity. Being 
conscious how detestable the crime of imbruing 
their hands in the blood of their Sovereign 
appeared, they endeavoured to regain the good 
c^inion of their countrymen, and to atone for 
the treartment of the father, fey their loyalty 
and duty towards the son. They placed him 
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instantly on the throne, and the whole kingdom li o o K 
soon united in acknowledging his authority. '• 

James IV. was naturally generous and brave ; james rv. 
he felt, in an high degree, all the passions which 
animate a young and noble mind. He lov6d 
magnificence, he delighted in war, and was 
eager to obtain fame. During his reign, the 
.ancient and hereditary enmity between the King 
and nobles seem almost entirely to have ceased. 
He envied not their splendor, because it con- 
tributed to the ornament of his court ; nor did 
-he dread their power, which he considered as 
the security of his kingdom, not as an object of 
terror to himself. This confidence on his part 
met with the proper return of duty and affection 
on theirs; and, in his war with England, he 
experienced how much a King, beloved by his 
nobles, is able to perform. Though the ardour 
of his courage, and the spirit of chivalry, rather 
than the prospect of any nationsLl advantage, 
induced him to declare war against England, 
«uch was the zeal of his subjects for the King^s 
glory, that he was followed by as gallant an army 
as ever any of his ancestors had led upon English 
ground. But though «Fam6s hiftiself formed no 
scheme dangerous or detrimental to the aristo- 
cracy, his reign was distinguished by an event 
extremely fatal to it ; and one accidental blow 
humbled it more than all the premeditated attacks 
)of prec^ng Kin^. In the rash and unfortunate 
battle of Mowden, a brave nobilitj chose rather 
to die than to desert their sovereign. Twelve 
earls, thirteen lords, five eldest sons of noble- 
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BOOK men, and an incredible number of barons, fell 
with the King/ The whole body of the nobles 
long and sensibly felt this disaster ; and if a 
Prince of full age had then ascended the throne, 
their consternation and feebleness would have 
afforded him advantages which no former monarch 
ever possessed. 

James v. BuT James V. who succeeded his father, was 
an infant of a year old ; and though the oflSce of 
Regent was conferred upon his cousin the Duke 
of Albany, a man of genius and enterprise, a 
native of France, and accustomed to a govern- 
ment where the power of the King was already 
great ; though he made many bold attempts to 
extend the royal authority ; though he put to 
death Lord Home, and banished the Earl of 
Angus, the two noblemen of greatest influence 
in the kingdom, the aristocracy lost no ground 
under his administration. A stranger to the 
manners, the laws, and the language of the 
people whom he was called to rule, he acted, 
on some occasions, rather like a Viceroy of the 
French King, than the Governor of Scotland ; 
but the nobles asserted their own privileges, and 
contended for the interest of their country with 
a boldness which convinced him of their inde- 
pendence, and of the impotence of his own 
authority. After several unsuccessful struggles^ 
he voluntarily retired to France ; and the King 
being then in his thirteenth year, the nobles 
agreed that he should assume the government, 

« Aber.ii. 540. 
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and that eight persons should be appointed to book 
attend him by turns, and to advise and assist ^' 
him in the administration of puWic affairs. The 
Earl of Angus, who was one of that number, 
did not long remain satisfied with such divided 
power. He gained some of his colleagues, re- 
moved others, and intimidated the rest. When 
the term of his attendance expired, he still re- 
tained authority, to which all were obliged to 
submit, because none of them was in a condition 
to dispute it. The aflfection of the young King 
was the only thing wanting, to fix and perpetuate 
his power. But an active and high-spirited 
Prince submitted, with great impatience, to the 
restraint in which he was kept. It ill suited his 
years, or disposition, to be confined as a pri- 
soner within his own palace ; to be treated with 
no respect, and to be deprived of all power. 
He could not, on some occasions, conceal his 
resentment and indignation. Angus foresaw 
that he had much to dread from these ; and as 
he could not gain the King's heart, he resolved 
to make sure of his person. James was con- 
tinually surrounded by the Earl's spies and con- 
fidents; many eyes watched all his motions, 
and observed every step he took. But the 
King's eagerness to obtain liberty, eluded all 
their vigilance. He escaped from Falkland, 
and fled to the castle of Stirling, the residence 
of the Queen his mother, and the only place of 
strength in the kingdom which was not in th« 
hand of the Douglases. The nobles, of whom 
some were influenced by their hatred to Angus, 
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BOOR and 6th^ by their respect for the King, crowded 
^ \ , to Stirling, and his court was soon filled with 
persons of the greatest distinction. The Earl,, 
though astonished at this unexpected revolution, 
resolved at first to make one bold push for re- 
covering his authority, by marching to Stirling 
at the head of his followers ; but he wanted 
either courage or strength to execute this reso- 
lution. In a parliament held soon after, he and 
his adherents were attainted, and, after fescaping 
from many dangers, and enduring much misery, 
he was at length obliged to fly into England for 
refuge. 

James had now not only the name, but, 
though extremely young, the full authority of a 
King. He was inferior to no Prince of that age 
in gracefulness of person, or in vigour of mind. 
His understanding was good, and his heart 
warm J the former capable of great improve- 
ment, and the latter susceptible of the best im- 
pressions. But, according to the usual fate of 
Princes who are called to the throne in their in- 
fancy, his education had been neglected. Hii& 
private preceptors were more ready to flatter, 
than to instruct him. It was the interest of those 
who governed the Mngdom, to prevent him from 
knowing too much. The Earl of Angus, in 
order to divert him from business, gave hha an, 
early taste for such pleasures as afterwards oc- 
cupied and engrossed him more than became a 
King. Accordingly, we discover in James aH 
the features of a great but uncultivated spirit. 
On the one hand, violent passions, implacable 
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resentmetit, an immoderate desire of power, and BOOK 
the utmost rage at disappointment. On the \' ^ 
other, love to his people, zeal for the punish- 
ment of private oppressors, confidence' in his 
fayourites, and the most engaging openness and 
af&bility of behaviour. 

What he himself had suffered from the exor- 
bitant power of the nobles, led him early to 
imitate his predecessors, in their attempts to 
humble them. The plan he formed for that 
purpose was more profound, more systematic, 
and pursued with greater constancy and steadi- 
ness, than that of any of his ancestors : and the 
influence of the events in his reign upon those 
of the subsequent period render it necessary to 
explain his conduct at greater length, and to 
enter into a more minute detail of his actions. 
He had penetration enough to discover those 
defects in the schemes adopted by former Kings, 
which occasioned their miscarriage. The ex- 
amples of James I. had taught him, that wise 
laws operate slowly on a rude people, and that 
the fierce spirit of the feudal nobles was not to 
be subdued by these alone. The effects of the 
violent measures of James II. convinced him, 
that the oppression of one great family is apt 
either to excite the suspicioti and resentment of 
the other nobles, or to enrich with its spoils 
some new family, which would soon adopt the 
same sentiments, and become equally formidable 
to the crown. He saw, from the fatal end of 
James III. that neglect was still more intoler- 
able to the nobles than oppression, and that the 
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BOOK ministry of new men and favourites was both 

2'^ ^ dishonourable and dangerous to a Prince. At 

the same time, he felt that the authority of the 
crown was not sujflScient to counterbalance the 
power of the aristocracy, and that without some 
new accession of strength, he could expect no 
better success in the struggle than his ancestors. 
In. this extremity, he applied himself to the 
clergy, hoping that they would both relish his 
plan, and concur, with all their influence, in 
enabling him to put it in execution. Under the 
feudal government, the church, being reckoned 
a third estate, had its representatives in par- 
liament ; the number of these was considerable, 
and they possessed great influence in that as- 
sembly. The superstition of former Kings, 
and the ^eal of many ages of ignorance, had 
bestowed on ecclesiastics a great proportion of 
the national wealth; and the authority which 
they acquired by the reverence of the people* 
was superior even to that which they derived 
from their riches. This powerful body, how- 
ever, depended entirely on the crown. The 
Popes, notwithstanding their attention to extend 
their usurpations, had neglected Scotland as a 
distant and poor kingdom, and permitted its 
Kings to exercise powers which they disputed 
with more considerable Princes. The Scottish 
monarchs had the sole right of nomination ta 
vacant bishoprics and abbeys ^ ; and James na- 
turally concluded, that men who expected pre- 

d Epist. Reg. Sept. i. 197, &c. Act 125. P. 1540. 
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ferment from his favour, would be willing to book 
merit it, by promoting his designs. Happily 
for him, the nobles had not yet recovered the 
blow which fell on their order at Mowden ; and 
if we may judge either from their conduct, or 
from the character given of them by Sir Ralph 
Sadler, the English envoy in Scotland, they 
were men of little genius, of no experience in 
business, and incapable of acting either with 
unanimity, or with vigour. Many of the clergy, 
on the other hand, were distinguished by their 
great abilities, and no less by their ambition. 
Various causes of disgust subsisted between them, 
and the martial nobles, who were apt to view 
the pacific character of ecclesiastics with some 
degree of contempt, and who envied their power 
and wealth. By acting in concert with the 
King, they not only would gratify him, but 
avenge themselves, and hoped to aggrandize 
their own order, by depressing those who were 
their sole rivals. Secure of so powerful a 
concurrence, James ventured to proceed with 
greater boldness. In the first heat of resent- 
ment, he had driven the Earl of Angus out of 
the kingdom ; and, sensible that a person so far 
superior to the other nobles in abilities, might 
create many obstacles which would retard or 
render ineffectual all his schemes, he solemnly 
swore, that he would never permit him to return 
into Scotland ; and, notwithstanding the re- 
peated solicitations of the King of England, he 
adhered to his vow Avith unrelenting obstinacy^ 
He then proceeded to repair the fortifications. 

x 3 
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BOOK of Edinburgh, Stirling, and other castles, and 
to fill his magazines with arms and ammunition. 
Having taken these precautions by way of de- 
fence, he began to treat the nobility with the 
utmost coldness and reserve. Those offices, 
which they were apt, from long possession, to 
consider as appropriated to their order^ were 
now bestowed on ecclesiastics, who alone pos- 
sessed the King's ear, and, t(^ether with a few 
gentlemen of inferior rank, to whom he had 
communicated his schemes, were intrusted with 
the management of all public affairs. These 
ministers were chosen with judgment ; and Cax- 
dinal Beatoun, who soon became the most emi- 
nent among them, was a man of superior genius. 
These served the King with fidelity; they carried 
on his measures with vigour, with reputation, 
and with success. James no longer concealed 
his distrust of the nobles, and suffered no oppor- 
tunity of mortifying them to escape. Slight 
offences were aggravated into real crimes, and 
punished with severity. Every accusation against 
persons of rank was heard with pleasure, every 
appearance of guilt was examined with rigour, 
and every trial proved fatal to those who were 
accused : the banishing Hepburn Earl of Both- 
well for reasons extremely frivolous, beheading 
the eldest son of Lord Forbes without sufficient 
evidence of his guilt, and the condemning Lady 
Glamis, a sister of the Earl of Angus, to be 
burnt for the crime of witchcraft, of which even 
that credulous age believed her innocent, are 
monuments boti|> of the King's hatred of the 
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nobility, of the severity of his government, BOOK 
and of the stretches be made towards absolute ^\ ^ 
power. By these acts of authority, he tried 
the spirit of the nobles, and how much they 
were willing to bear. Their patience increased 
his contempt for them, and added to the ardour 
and boldness with which he pursued his plan. 
Meanwhile they observed the tendency of his 
schemes with concern, smd with resentment; 
but the King's sagacity, the vigilance of his mi- 
nisters, and the want of a proper leader, made 
it dangerous to concert any measures for their 
defence, and impossible to act with becoming 
vigoiu*. James and his coimsellors, by a false 
step which they took, presented to them, at 
length, an advantage which they did not fail to 
improve. 

Motives, which are well known, had prompted 
Henry VIII. to disclaim the Pope's authority, 
and to seize the revenues of the regular clergy* 
His system of reformation satisfied none of his 
subjects. Some were enraged because he had 
proceeded so- far, others murmiured because he 
proceeded no farther. By his imperious temper, 
and alternate persecutions of tide zealots for 
Popery, and the converts to the Protestant 
opinions, he was equally formidable to both* 
Henry was afraid that this general dissatisfaction 
of his people might encourage his enemies 
on the continent to invade his kingdom. He 
knew that both the Pope and the Emperor 
courted the friendship of the King of Scots, 
and endeavoured to engage him in an alliance 
T 4 
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BOOK against Englsuid. He resolved, therefore, t(y 
]^ disappoint the eflFects of their negotiations, by 
entering into a closer union with his nephew. 
In order to accomplish this, he transmitted to 
James an elaborate memorial, presenting the 
numerous encroachments of the See of Rome 
upon the rights of sovereigns ^ ; and that he 
might induce him more certainly to adc^t the 
same measures for abolishing Papal usurpation, 
which had proved so efficacious in England, he 
sent ambassadors into Scotland, to prq[)ose a 
personal interview with him at York. It was 
plainly James's interest to accept this invito- 
tion ; the assistance of so powerful an ally, the 
high honours which were promised him, and the 
liberal subsidies he might have obtained, would 
have added no little dignity to his domestic 
government, and must have greatly facilitated 
the execution of his favourite plan. On the 
other hand, a war with England, which he had 
reason to apprehend if he rejected Henry^s offers 
of friendship, was inconsistent with all his views. 
This would bring him to depend on his barons ; 
an army could not be raised without their assist- 
ance : to call nobles incensed against their 
Prince into the field, was to unite his enemies, 
to make them sensible of their own strength, 
and to afford them an opportunity of revenging 
their wrongs. James, who was not ignorant 
that all these consequences might follow a breach 
with England, listened at first to Henry's pro- 

« Stripe, Eccles, Mem. 1. App. 155. 
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posal, and conseirted to the interview at York. BOOK 
But the clergy dreaded an union, which must , ^y 
have been established on the ruins of the church; 
Henry had taken great pains to infuse into his 
nephew his own sentiments concerning religion, 
and had frequently solicited him, by ambas^ 
sadors, to renounce the usurped dominion of 
the Pope, which was no less dishonourable to 
Princes than grievous to their subjects. The 
clergy had hitherto, with great address, diverted 
the King from regarding these solicitations. 
But in an amicable conference, Henry expected, 
and they feared, that James would yield to his 
intreaties, or be convinced by his arguments. 
They knew that the revenues of the church 
were an alluring object to a Prince who wanted 
money, and who loved it ; that the pride and 
ambition of ecclesiastics raised the indignation 
of the nobles ; that their indecent lives gave 
offence to the people ; that the Protestant 
opinions were spreading fast throughout the 
nation; and that an universal defection from 
the established church would be the conse- 
quence of giving the smallest degree of en- 
couragement to these principles. For these 
reasons, they employed all their credit with the 
King, and had recourse to every artifice and in- 
sinuation, in order to divert him from a journey, 
which must have been so fatal to their interest: 
They endeavoured to inspire him with fear, by 
magnifjdng the danger to which he would ex- 
pose his person by venturing so far into Eng- 
land, without any secmdty but the word of a 

14 
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9 o K Prince, who, having violated every thing vene- 
I- rable and sacred in religion, was no longer to 
be trusted ; and by way of compensation for the 
sums which he might have received from Henry, 
they offered an annual donative of fifty thousand 
crowns; they promised to contribute liberally 
towards carrying on a war with England, and 
flattered him with the prospect of immense 
riches, arising from the forfeiture of persons 
lurho were to be tried and condemned as heretics. 
Influenced by these considerations, James broke 
his agreement with Henry, who, in expectation 
of meeting him, had already come to York ; and 
that haughty and impatient monarch resented 
the affiront, by declaring war against Scotland. 
His army was soon ready to invade the kingdom. 
James was obliged to h^ve recourse to the 
nobles, for the defence of his dominions. At 
his command, they assembled their followers, 
but with the same dispositions which had ani- 
mated their ancestors in the reign of James III., 
and with a full resoluti<Hi of imitating their e:3^- 
ample, by punishing those to whom they im- 
puted the grievances of which they had reason 
to complain; and if the King's ministers had 
not been men of abilities, superior to those of 
James III., and of considerable interest even 
with their enemies, who could not agree among 
themselves what victims to sacrifice, the camp 
of Fala would have been as remarkable as that 
of Lauder, for the danng encroachments of the 
nobilily on the prerogative of the Prince. But 
though his ministers were saved by ttup s^cicidepts 
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the nobles had soon another opportunity of dis- B O 9 
covering to the King their dissatisfaction with ^• 
his government, and their contempt of his au- 
thority. Scarcity of provisions, and the rigour 
of the season, having obliged the English army, 
which had invaded Scotland, to retire, James 
imagined, that he could attack them, with gre^t 
advantage, in their retreat ; but the principal 
barons, with an obstinacy and disdain which 
gready aggravated their disobedience, refused 
to advance a step beyond the limits of their 
own country. Provoked by this insult to him- 
self, and suspicious of a new conspiracy against 
his- ministers, the King instantly disbanded an 
army which paid so little regard to his orders, 
and returned abruptly into the heart of the 
kingdom. 

An ambitious and high-spirited Prince could 
not brook such a mortifying affront. His hopes 
of success had been rash, and his despair upon a 
disappointment was excessive. He felt himself 
engaged in an unnecessary war with England, 
which, instead of yielding him the laurels and 
triumphs that he expected, h^d begun with such 
circumstances, as encouraged the insolence of 
his subjects, and exposed him to the scorn of 
his enemies. He saw how vain and ineffectual 
all his projects to humble the nobles had been, 
and that, though in times of peace, a Prince 
may endeavour to depress them, they wiU rise, 
during war, to their former importance and 
dignity. Impatience, resentment, indignation^ 
filled his boso|n by turns. The violence of these 
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BOOK passions altered his temper, and, perhaps, im- 
/' ^ paired his reason. He became pensive, sullen 
and retired. He seemed, through the day, to 
be swallowed up in profound meditation, and, 
through the night, he was disturbed with those 
visionary terrors which make impression upon a 
weak understanding only, or a disordered fancy^ 
In order to revive the King's spirits, an inroad 
on the western borders was concerted by his 
ministers, who prevailed upon the barons in the 
neighbouring provinces to raise as many troops 
as were thought necessary, and to 'enter the 
enemy's country. But nothing could remove 
the King's aversion to his nobility, or diminish 
his jealousy of their power. He would not even 
intrust them with the command of the forces 
which they had assembled j that was reserved 
for Oliver Sinclair his favourite, who no sooner 
appeared to take possession of the dignity con- 
ferred upon him, than rage and indignation oc- 
casioned an imiversal mutiny in the army. Five 
hundred English, who happened to be drawn 
up in sight, attacked the Scots in this disorder. 
Hatred to the King, and contempt of their 
general, produced an effect to which there is 
no parallel in history. They overcame the fear 
of death, and the love of liberty ; and ten thou- 
sand men fled before a number so far inferior, 
without striking a single blow. No man was 
desirous of a victory which would have been 
acceptable to the King, and to his favmirite ; 
few endeavoured to save themselves by flight ; 
the English had the choice of what prisoners 
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they pleased to take ; and almost every person book 
of distinction, who was engaged in the expe- , ^' 
dition, remained in their hands/ This asto- 
nishing event was a new proof to the King of 
the general disaffection of the nobility, and a 
new discovery o£ his own weakness and want of 
authority. Incapable of bearing these repeated 
insults, he found himself unable to revenge 
them* The deepest melancholy and despair 
succeeded to the furious transports of rage, 
which the first account of the rout of his army 
occasioned. All the violent passions, which are 
the enemies of life, preyed upon his mind, and 
wasted and consumed a youthful and vigorous 
constitution. Some authors of that age impute 
his untimely death to poison j but the diseases 
of the mind, when they rise to an height, are 
often mortal; and the known effects of dis- 
appointment, anger, and resentment, upon a 
sanguine and impetuous temper, sufficiently ac- 
count for his unhappy fate. " His death (says 
Drummond) proveth his mind to have been 
raised to an high strain, and above mediocrity ; 
he could die, but could not digest a disaster.'* 
Had James survived this misfortune, one of 
two things must have happened: either the 
violence of his temper would have engaged him 
openly to attack the nobles, who would have 

^ According to an account of this event in the Hamilton 
MSS. about thirty were killed, above ^ thousand were taken 
prisoners ; and among them, a hundred and fifly persons of 
condition. Vol. ii. 286. The small number of the English 
prevented their takbg more prisoners. 
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BOOK found in Henry a wUling and powerful pro- 
tector, and have derived the same assistance from 
him, which the malecontents, in the succeeding 
reign, did from his daughter Elizabeth j in that 
case a dangerous civil war must have been the 
certain consequence. Or, perhaps, necessity 
might have obliged him to accept of Henry's 
offers, and be reconciled to his nobility. In 
that event the church would have fallen a sacri- 
fice to their union ; a reformation, upon Henry's 
plan, would have been established by law ; a 
great part of the temporalities of the church 
would have been seized 5 and the friendship of 
the King and barons would have been cemented 
by dividing its spoils. 

Such were the efforts of our Kings towards 
reducing the exorbitant power of the nobles. If 
tliey were not attended with success, we must 
not> for that reason, conclude that they were 
not conducted with prudence. Every circum- 
stance seems to have combined against the 
crown. Accidental events concurred with po- 
litical causes, in rendering the best concerted 
measures abortive. The assassination of one 
King, the sudden death of another, and the 
fatal despair of a third, contributed no less than 
its own natural strength, to preserve the aristo- 
cracy from ruin. 
The extra. Amidst these struggles, the influence which 
influence ^^^ Kings posscsscd in their parliaments, is a 
of the circumstance seemingly inexplicable, and which 
KiDK in merits particular attention. As these assemblies 
m^t' ^®^^ composed chiefly of the nobles, they, we 
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are apt to imaginte, must have dictated all their book 
decisions ; but, instead of this, every King found '• 
them obsequious to his will, and obtained such 
laws, as he deemed necessary iTor extending his 
authority. All things were conducted there 
with dispatch and unanimity ; and, in none of 
our historians, do we find an instance of any 
opposition formed against the court in parlia- 
ment, or mentioil of any difficulty in carrying 
through the measures which were agreeable to 
the King. In order to account for this singular 
fact, it is necessary to inquire into the origin 
and constitution of parliament. 

The genius of the feudal government, uniform The recK 
in all its operations, produced the same effects ^^^^ *** 
in small, as in great societies ; and the territory 
of a baron was, in miniature, the model of a 
kingdom. He possessed the right of jurisdic- 
tion, but those who depended on him being free 
men, and not slaves, could be tried by their peers 
only ; and, therefore, his vassals were bouiid to 
attend his courts, and to assist both in passing 
and executing his sentences. When assembled 
on these occasions, they established, by mutual 
consent, such regulations as tended to the wel- 
fare of their small society ; and often granted, 
voluntarily, such supplies to their Superior, as 
his necessities required. Change now a single 
name j in place of baron, substitute king, and 
we behold a parliament in its first rudiments, 
and observe the fitst exertions of those powers, 
which its members now possess as judges, as 
legislators, and as dispensers of the public reve- 
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BOOK nues. Suitable to this idea, are the appellations 

^ ^ of the King*s Court ^, and of the King's Great 

Councils by which parliaments were anciently 
distinguished ; and suitable to this, likewise, 
were the constituent members of which it was 
composed. In all the feudal kingdoms, such 
as held of the King in chief -were bound, by 
the condition of their tenure, to attend and 
to assist in his courts. Nor was this esteemed 
a privilege, but a service.** It was exacted 
likewise of bishops, abbots, and the^reater ec- 
clesiastics, who, holding vast possessions of the 
crown, were deemed subject to the same burden. 
Parliaments did not continue long in this state. 
Cities gradually acquired wealth, a considerable 
share of the public taxes were levied on them, 
the inhabitants grew into estimation, and, being 
enfranchised by the sovereign, a place in par- 
liament was the consequence of their liberty, 
and of their importance. But as it would have 
been absurd to confer such a privilege, or to 
impose such a burden on a whole community, 
every borough was permitted to chuse one or 
two of its citizens to appear in the name of the 
corporation ; and the idea of representation was 
first introduced in this manner. An innovation, 
still more important, naturally followed. The 
vassals of the crown were originally few in num- 
ber, and extremely powerful ; but as it is impos- 
sible to render property fixed and permanent, 

8 Du Cange, Voc. Curia. 

»> Du Caftge, Voc. iPlacitum, col. 519. Magna Charta, 
art. 14. Act. Jac. I. 1425. cap. 52. 
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fnany of their possessions came, gradually, and book 
by various methods of alienation, to be split and ^' 
parcelled out into different hands. Hence arose 
the distinction between the Greater and the 
Lesser barons. The former were those who re- 
tained their original fiefs undivided, the latter 
were the new and less potent vassals of the crown. 
Both were bound, however, to perform all feudal 
services, and, of consequence, to give attendance 
in parliament. To the lesser barons, who formed 
no inconsiderable body, this was an intolerable 
grievance. Barons sometimes denied their tenure, 
boroughs renounced their right of electing, char- 
ters were obtained containing an exemption from 
attendance ; and the anxiety with which our 
ancestors endeavoured to get free from the 
obligation of sitting in parliament, is sui-passed 
by tiiat only with which their posterity solicit 
to be admitted there. In order to accommo- 
date both parties, at once, to secure to the King 
a sufficient number of members in his great 
council, and to save his vassals from an unne- 
cessary burden, an easy expedient was found 
out. The obligation to personal attendance was 
continued upon the greater barons, from which 
the lesser barons were exempted, on condition of 
their electing, in each county, a certain number 
of representatives^ to appear in their name. Thus 
a parliament became complete in all its mem- 
bers^ and was composed of lords spiritual and 
temporal, of knights of the shires, and of bur- 
gesses. As many causes contributed to bring 
government earlier to perfection in England 

VOL. I. V 
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BOOK than in Scotlsmd ; as the rigour of the feudal 
^ ^' , institutions abated sooner, and it^ deflects were 
supplied with greater facility in the one king- 
dovpL thaii in the other, Engird led the way in 
all these changes, and hiurgesses and l^nights of 
the shire appeared in the parliaments of liiftt 
nation, before they were heard of in ours^ Bur- 
gesses were first admitted into the Saot^t{i3fa 
A J). 1326. parliaments by Robert Bruce* ; and in the pre^ 
amble to the laws of Robert IIX», they are rai]^ed 
among the constituent members of thajb assembly^ 
1427. The lesser barons were indebted to Jamais L 
for a statute exempting them from personal at- 
tendance, and permitting Uiem to elect repre- 
sentatives : the exemption was eagerly laid hcriki 
on ; but the privilege was so little valued, that 
except one or two instances, it lay n^lected 
during one hundred and sixty years ; and 
James VI. first obliged them to send represent- 
atives regularly to parliament.^ 

A Scottish parliament, thean, eonsistCKl an- 
ciently of great barons, of ecclesiastics, and a 
few represwtetives of boroughs. Nor ware thease 
divided, as in England, into two houses, but 
composed one assembly, in which the I-ord 
Chancellor presided.' In rude ages, when the 

^ Abercromby, i. 635. 

^ Essays on Brit Antiq. Ess. II. Dahymp. Hist, of Feud. 
Prop. ch. 8. 

^ In England, the peers and commons seem early to haitre 
met in separate houses ; and Janoes !•, who was fond of io^ 
fgting the English in all their custonw, had probably an intca- 
tion of introducing some considerable distinction between the 
greater and lesser barons in Scotland ; at least he determined 
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science of government was extremely imperfect book 
among a martial people, unacquainted with the 
arts of peace, strangers to the talents which make 
a figure in debate, and despising them, parlia- 
ments were not held in the same estimation as 
at present ; nor did haughty barons love those 
courts, in which they appeared with such evi- 
dent marks of inferiority. Parliamente were 
often hastily assembled, and it was, probably, in 
the King's power, by the manner in which he 
issued his writs for that purpose, to exclude such 
as were averse from his measures. At a time 
when deeds of violence were common, and the 
resfar^nts of law and decency were little re- 
garded, ho man could venture with safety to 
oppose the King in his own court. The great 
barons, or lords of parliament, were extremely 
fiew ; even so late as the beginning of the reign 
of James VL"^, they amounted only to fifty- 
three. The ecclesiastics equalled them in num- 
ber, and being devoted implicitly to the crown, 
for reasons which have been already explained, 
rendered all hopes of victory in any struggle 



thai their considtatioii» should not be carried on under the 
direction of the same president; for by his law, A. D. 1327, 
it is provided, '' that out of the commissioners of all the shires 
shall be chosen a wise and expert man, called the common 
speaker of the parliament, who shall propose all and sundry 
needs and causes perti^ng to the commons in the parlia- 
ment or gmersi council.'' No such speaker, it would seem, 
was ever chosen ; and by a subsequent law the Chancellor 
was declared perpetual president of parliament. 
>* And. Coll. vol. L pref. 4Q. 
U 2 
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BOOK desperate. Nor were the nobles themselves so 
^' ^ anxious as might be imagined, to prevent acts of 
parliament fevourable to the royal prerogative ; 
<:onscious of their own strength, and of the 
King's inability to carry these acts into execu- 
tion without their concurrence, they trusted 
that they might either elude or venture to con- 
temn them ; and the statute revoking the King's 
property, and annexing alienated jurisdictions 
to the crown, repeated in every reign, and 
violated and despised as often, is a standing 
proof of the impotence of laws, when opposed 
to power. So many concurring causes are suffi- 
cient, perhaps, to account for the ascendant 
which our Kings acquired in parliament. But, 
without having recourse to any of these, a single 
circumstance, peculiar to the constitution of the 
Scottish parliament, the mentioning of which we 
have hitherto avoided, will abundantly explain 
this fact, seemingly so repugnant to all our rea- 
sonings concerning the weakness of the King, 
and the power of the nobles. 

As far back as our records enable us to trace 
the constitution of our parliaments, we find a 
committee, distinguished by the name of Lords 
of Articles. It was their business to prepare 
and to digest all matters which were to be laid 
before the parliament. There was Varely any 
business introduced into parliament, but what 
had passed through the channel of this com- 
mittee ; every motion for a new law was first 
made there, and approved of, or rejected by the 
members of it j what they approved was formed 
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into a bill, and presented to parliament ; and it B o o k 
seems probable, that what they rejected could , /- 
not be introduced into the house. This com- 
mittee owed the extraordinary powers vested in 
it, to the military genius of the ancient nobles ; 
too impatient to submit to the drudgery of civil 
business, too impetuous to observe the forms, or 
to enter into the details necessary in conducting 
it, they were glad to lay that burden upon a 
small number, while they themselves had no 
other labour than simply to give, or to refuse, 
their assent to the bills which were presented to 
them. The lords of articles, then, not only di- 
rected all the proceedings of parliament, but 
possessed a negative before debate; That com- 
mittee was chosen and constituted in such a 
manner, as put this valuable privilege entirely 
in the King's hands. It is extremely probable, 
that our Kings once had the sole right of no- 
minating the lords of articles." They came 

^ It appears from authentic records, that a parliament was- 
appointed to be held March 12. 1566, and that the lords of 
articles were chosen and met on the Tth, five days before the 
assembling of parliament. If they could be regularly elected 
so long before the meeting o( parliament, it is natural to con- 
clude, that the Prince alone possessed the right of electing them. 
There are two different accounts of the manner of their elec- 
tion at that time,^ one by Mary herself, in a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow : ** We, accompanied with our nobility for 
<' the time, past,to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, for holding of 
^< our parliamenton the7th day of this instant, and elected the- 
*< lords articulars." If we explain these words, according to 
the strict grammar, we must conclude that the Queen herself - 
elected them. It is, however, more probable that Mary meant. 

u 3 
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BOOK afterwards to be elected by the parliament, and 

J^ consisted of an equal number out of each estate, 

and most commonly of eight t^nporal and eight 
spiritual lords, of eight representatives of bo- 
roughs, and of the eight great oflBicers of the 
crown. Of this body, tibie eight ecclesiastics, 
together with the x^cers of the crown, were en- 
tirely at the King's devotion, and it was scarce 
possible that the choice could fall on such tem- 
poral lords aad burgesses as would unite in im- 
position to his measures. CapaWe ^th«r of 
influencing their election, or of gaining them 
when elected, tbe King commonly found the 
lords of articles no less obsequious to his will, 
than his own privy council ; and, by means of 
his authority with them, he could put a negative 
upon his parliament before debate, as well as 
after it ; and what may seem altogether in- 
credible, the most limited Prince in Europe ac- 
tually possessed, in one instance, a prerogative 
which the most absolute could never attain.*^ 



to say, that the nobles then present with her, viz. her privy 
counsellors, and others, elected the lords of articles. Keith's 
Hist, of Scotland, p. 331. The other account is Lord Ruth- 
ven*s, who expressly affirms that the Queen herself elected 
them. Keith's Append. 126. Whether we embrace the one 
or other of these opinions, is of no consequence. If the 
privy counsellors and nobles attending the court had a right to 
elect the lords of articles, it was equally advantageous for the 
crowuy as if the Prince had had the sole nomination o£ them. 
® Having deduced the history of the Committee of Lords of 
Articles as low as die subject of this preliminary book required, 

it may be agreeable, perhaps, to som« of my readers, to know 

II 
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To this account of the internal constitution of B o o K 
Scotland, it will not be improper to add a view /• ^ 
of the political state of Europe at that period, state of 

Europe at 
' the begin- 
ning of the 
the subsequent variations in this singular institution, and the sixteenth 

poUtieal use which t)ur Kings made of these. When parlia- century. 
ments becaone more numerous, and more considerable by the 
admission of the representatives of the lesser barons, the pre- 
serving their influence over the lords of articles became, like- 
wise, an object of greater importance to our Kings. James VI« 
on pretence that the lords c^ articles could not find leisure to 
eonsider diegreift multitude of affiiirslaid before them,^ obtained 
an act, a{>pointing four persons to be named out of each estate, 
who should meet twenty days before the commencement of 
parliament *, to receive all supplications, &c. and rejecting 
what they thought frivolous, should engross in a book what 
they thought worthy the attention of the lords of articles. No 
provision is made hi the act for the choice of this select body, 
and the King wouM, of course, have claimed that privilege. 
In 1633, when Charles I. was beginning to introduce those 
innovations which gave so much offence to the nation, he 
dreaded the opposition of his parliament, and in order to pre- 
vent that, an artifice was made use of to secure the lords of 
articles for the crown. The tenqunral peers were appointed to 
chuse eight bishops, and the bishops eight peers ; these sixteen 
met together, and elected eight knights of the shire» and eight 
•liurgesses, and to these the crown officers were added as usual. 
If we can only suppose eight persons of so numerous a body, 
as the peers of Scotland were becope by that time, attached 
to the court, these, it b obvious, would be the men whom the 
bishops would chuse, and of consequence thewhi^e lords of 
iHTtides were the tools and creatures of the King. This prac- 
tice, so inconsistent with liberty, was abolished during the civil 
war; and the statute of James VI. was repealed. After the 
restoration, parliaments became more servile than ever. What 
was only a temporary device, in the reign of Charles I. was 
then converted into a standing law. *« For my part," says the 

* Act222. P. 1594. 

u 4t 
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BOOK where the following history commences. A 
thorough knowledge of that general system, of 
which every kingdom in Europe forms a part, 
is not less requisite towards understanding the 
history of a nation, than an acquaintance with 
its peculiar government and laws. The latter 
may enable us to comprehend domestic oc- 
currences and revolutions; but without the 
former, foreign transactions must be altogether 
mysterious ai^d unintelligible. By attending to 
this, many dark passages in our history may be 
placed in a clear light ; and where the bulk (rf 
historians have seen only the effect, we may be 
able to discover the cause. 

The subversion of the feudal government in 
France, and its declension in the neighbouring 
kingdoms, occasioned a remarkable alteration in 



author from whom I have borrowed many of these particulars, 
*^ I should have thought it less criminal in our Restoration Par- 
^' liament, to have openly bestowed upon the King a negative 
*^ before debate, than, in such an underhand artificial manner, 
** to betray their constituents, and the nation." Essays on 
Brit. Antiq. 53. It is probable, however, from a letter of 
Randolph's to Cecil, 10 Aug. 1560, printed in the Appendix, 
that this parliament had tome appearance of ancient precedent 
to justify their unworthy conduct. Various questions concern- 
ing the constituent members of the Scottish parliament ; con- 
cerning the sera at which the representatives of boroughs 
were introduced into that assembly; and concerning the origin 
and power of the committee of lords of articles, occur, axiA 
have been agitated with great warmth. Since the first pub- 
lication of this work, all these disputed points have been con- 
sidered with calmness and accuracy in Mr. Wight's Inquiry 
into the Rise and Progress of Parliament, &c. 4?to Edit* 
p. 17, &c. 
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the political state of Europe. Kingdoms, which BOOK 
were inconsiderable when broken, and parcel- ^• 
led out among nobles, acquired firmness and 
strength by being united into a regular mo- 
narchy. Kings became conscious of their own 
power and importance. They meditated schemes 
of conquest, and engaged in wars at a distance. 
Numerous armies were raised, and great taxes 
imposed for their subsistence. Considerable 
bodies of infantry were kept in constant pay ; 
that service grew to be honourable ; and ca- 
valry, in which the strength of European armies 
had hitherto consisted, though proper enough 
for the short and voluntary excursions of barons 
who served at their own expence, were found 
to be unfit either for making or defending any 
important conquest. 

It was in Italy that the powerful monarchs of ' 
France and Spain and Germany first appeared 
to make a trial of their new strength. The 
division of that country into many small states, 
the luxury of the people, and their efieminate 
aversion to arms, invited their more martial 
neighbours to an easy prey. The Italians, who 
had been accustomed to mock battles only, and 
to decide their interior quarrels by innocent 
and bloodless victories, were astonished, when 
the French invaded their country, at the sight 
of real war ; and, as they could not resist the 
torrent, they suffered it to take its course, and 
to spend its rage. Intrigue and policy supplied 
the want of strength. Necessity and setf-pre- 
servation led that ingenious people to the great 

14 
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BOOK secret of modern politics, by teaching them how 
^ , to balance the power of one Prince, by throw- 
ing that of another into the opposite scale. By 
this happy device, the liberty of Italy was long 
preserved. The scales were poised by very 
skilful hands ; the smallest variations were at- 
tended to, and no Prince was allowed to retain 
any superiority that could be dangerous. 

A SYSTEM of conduct, pursued with so much 
success in Italy, was not long confined to that 
country of political refinement. The maxim 
of preserving a balance of power is founded so 
much upon obvious reasoning, and the situation 
of Europe rendered it so necessary, that it soon 
became a matter of chief attention to all wise 
politicians. Every step any Prince took was 
observed by all his neighbours. Andxissadors, 
a kind of honourable spies, authorised by the 
mutual jealousy of Kings, resided almost con- 
statntly at every different court, and had it 
in chatge to watch all its motions. Dangers 
were foreseen at a greater distance, and pre- 
vented with more ease. Confederacies were 
formed to hmnble any power which rose above 
its di^ proportion. Revenge or self*4rfence 
were no kmger the only causes of hostility, it 
became common to take arms wit of policy ; 
and war, both in its commencement and in its 
operations, was more an exercise of the ju4g- 
m^it, than of the passions of men. Almost 
every war in Europe became general, and the 
most inconsiderable states acquired impcn*tance, 
because they onM add weight to either scale^ 
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Francis I., who mounted the throne of B o o K 
France in the year one thousand five hundred ^• 
and fifteen, and Charles V., who obtained the 
Imperial crown in the year one thousand five 
hundred and nineteen, divided between them 
the strength and aflFections of all Europe. Hieir 
perpetual enmity was not owing solely either to 
personal jealousy, or to the caprice <rf private 
passion, but was founded so much in nature 
and true policy, that it subsisted between their 
posterity for several ages. Charles succeeded 
to ail the dominions of the house of Austria. 
No family had ever gained so much by wise 
and fortunate marriages. By acquisitions of 
this kind, the Austrian Princes rose, in a short 
time, from obscure Counts of Hapsbourg, to be 
Archdukes of Austria and Kings of Bohemia, 
and were in possession of the Imperial dignity 
by a sort of hereditary right. Besides these 
territories in Germany, Charles was heir to the 
crown of Spain, and to all the dominions which 
belonged to the house of Burgundy. The Bur- 
gundian provinces engrossed, at that time, the 
riches and commerce of one half of Europe ; 
and he drew from them, on many occasions, 
those immense sums, which no people without 
trade and liberty are able to contribute. Spain 
furnished him a gallant and hardy infantry, to 
whose discipline he was indebted for all his 
conquests. At the same time, by the disco- 
very of the new world, a vein of wealth was 
opened to him, which ail the extravagance of 
ambition could not exhaust. These advantages 
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BOOK rendered Charles the first Prince in Europe ; 

^' ^ but he wished to be more, and openly aspired 

to universal monarchy. His genius was of 
that kind which ripens slowly, and lies long 
concealed; but it grew up, without observ- 
ation, to an unexpected height and vigour. 
He possessed, in an eminent degree, the cha- 
racteristic virtues of all the different races of 
Princes to whom he was allied. In forming 
his schemes, he discovei'ed all the subtlety 
and penetration of Ferdinand his grandfather; 
he pursued them with that obstinate and in- 
flexible perseverance which has ever been pe- 
culiar to the Austrian blood ; and, in executing 
them he could employ the magnanimity and 
boldness of his Burgundian ancestors. His 
abilities were equal to his power, and neither 
of them would have been inferior to his de- 
signs, had not Providence, in pity to mankind, 
and in order to preserve them from the worst 
of all evils. Universal Monarchy, raised up 
Francis I. to defend the liberty of Europe. 
His dominions, were less extensive, but more 
united, than the Emperor^s. His subjects were 
numerous, active, and warlike, lovers of glory, 
and lovers of their King. To Charles, power 
was the only object of desire, and he pursued 
it with an unwearied and joyless industry. 
Francis could mingle pleasure and elegance 
with his ambition; and, though he neglected 
some advantages, which a more phlegmatic 
or more frugal Prince would have improved, 
an active and intrepid courage supplied all his 
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defects, and checked or defeated many of the book 
Empteror's designs. , ^ 

The rest of Europe observed all the motions 
of these mighty rivals with a jealous attention. 
On the one side, the Italians saw the danger 
which threatened Christendom, and, in order 
to avert it, had recourse to the expedient which 
they had often employed with success. They 
endeavoured to divide the power of the two. 
contending monarchs into equal scales, and, by 
the union of several small states, to counterpoise 
him whose power became too great. But what 
they concerted with much wisdom, they were 
able to execute with little vigour ; and intrigue 
and refinement were feeble fences against the 
incroachments of military power. 

On the other side, Henry VIII. of England 
held the balance with less delicacy, but with a 
stronger hand. He was the third Prince of the 
age in dignity and in power ; and the advan- 
tageous situation of his dominions, his domestic 
tranquillity, his immense wealth, and absolute 
authority, rendered him the natural guardian 
of the liberty of Europe. Each of the rivals 
courted him with emulation j he knew it to be 
his interest to keep the balance even, and to 
restrain both, by not joining entirely with either 
of them. But he was seldom able to reduce his 
ideas to practice ; he was governed by caprice 
more than by principle ; and the passions of the 
man were an overmatch for the maxims of the 
King. Vanity and resentment were the great 
springs of all his undertakings, and his neigh- 
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BOOK bour& easily found the way, by touching these, 
, ^* , to force him upon many rash and inconsistent 
enterprises. His reign was a perpetual series of 
blunders in politics ; and while he esteemed 
himself the wisest Prince in Europe, he was a 
constant dupe to those who found it necessary, 
and could submit, to flatter him. 

In this situation of Europe, Scotland, which 
had hitherto wasted her strength in the quarrels 
between France and England, emerged from 
her obscurity, took her station in the system, 
and be^n to have some influence upon the fate 
of distant nations. Her assistance was frequendy 
of consequence to the contending parties, and 
the balance was often so nicely adjusted, that it 
was in her power to make it lean to either side. 
The part assigned her, at this juncture, was to 
divert Henry from carrying his arms into the 
continent. That Prince having routed the 
French at Guin^at and invested Terouenne, 
France attempted to divide his forces, by engag- 
ing James IV. in that unhappy expedition which 
ended with his life. For the same reason Francis 
encouraged and assisted the Duke of Albany to 
ruin the families of Angus and Home, which 
were in the interest of England, and would 
willingly have persuaded the Scots to xevaige 
the death of their King, and to enter into a new 
war with that kingdom. Henry and Francis 
having united not long after against the Em- 
peror, it was the interest of both Kings, that the 
Scots should continue inactive ; and a long tran- 
quillity was the effect of their union* Charles en- 
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deavoured to bre^ this, and to emb^rass Henry BOOK 
by another inroad of the Scots. For this end , ^' , 
l^ made great advances to James V. flattering 
the YBXiity of the young monarch, by electing 
him a Knight of the Golden Fleece, and by 
otSsring him a match in the Imperial family ; 
while, in return for these empty honours, he 
demanded of him to renounce his alliance with 
France, and to declare war against England. 
But James, who had much to lose, and who 
cmdd gain little by closing with the Emperor's 
proposals, rejected them with decency, and, 
keeping firm to his ancient allies, left Henry at 
full liberty to act upon the continent with his 
whole strength. 

HeuRY himself began his reign by imitating the 
example of his ancestors with regard to Scot- 
landi. He held its power in such extreme con- 
tempt, that he was at no pains to gain its friend- 
ship ; but, on the contrary, he irritated the whole 
nation, by reviving the antiquated pretensions 
of the crown of England to the sovereignty over 
Sootland. But his own experience, and the 
examples of his enemies, gave him a higher idea 
of its importance. It was impossible ix> defend 
an open and extensive frontier against the incur- 
sions of an active and maitial people. During 
any war on the continent, this obliged him to 
divide the strength of his kingdom. It was 
necessary to maintain a kind of army of observ- 
atton m th^ north of England ; and, after all 
precautions, the Scottish borderers, who were 
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BOOK superior to all mankind in the practice of irre- 
^- gidar war, often made successful inroads, and 
spread terror and desolation over many counties. 
He fell, at last, upon the true secret of policy, 
with respect to Scotland, which his predecessors 
had too little penetration to discover, or too 
much pride to employ. The situation of the 
country, and the bravery of the people, made 
the conquest of Scotland impossible ; but the 
national poverty, and the violence of faction, 
rendered it an easy matter to divide, and to 
govern it. He abandoned, therefore, the for- 
mer design, and resolved to employ his utmost 
address in executing the latter. It had not yet 
become honourable for one Prince to receive 
pay for another, under the more decent name 
of a subsidy. But, in all ages, the same argu- 
ments have been good in courts, and of weight 
with ministers, factious leaders, and favourites. 
What were the arguments by which Henry 
brought over so many to his interest during the 
minority of James V. we know by the original 
warrant still extant^, for remitting considerable 
sums into Scotland. By a proper distribution of 
these, many persons of note were gained to his 
party, and a faction, which held secret corre- 
spondence with England, and received all its 
directions from thence, appears hendeforward 
in our domestic contests. In the sequel of the 
history, we shall find Henry labouring to extend 
his influence in Scotland. His successors adopted 

P Bum. Hist. Ref. vol. i. p. 7. 
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the same plan and improved upon it. The affairs BOOK 

of the two kingdoms became interwoven, and , J^ 

their interests were often the same. Elizabeth 
divided her attention almost equally between 
them, and the authority which she inherited in 
the one, , was not greater than that which she 
acquired in the other. 



rot. 7. 
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BOOK ATARY, Queen of Scots, the daughter of 
, ^1' , IVA James V. and Mary of Guise, was bom 
Birth of a few days before the death of her father. The 
«.r542^d situation in which he left the kingdom alarmed 
state of the gj} ^anks of men with the prospect of a turbulent 

JUDgdoin. . *• •■■ 

and disastrous reign. A war against England 
had been undertaken without necessity, and 
carried on without success. Many persons of 
the first rank had fallen into the hands of the 
English, in the unfortunate route near the firth 
of Solway, and were still prisoners at London. 
Among the rest of the nobles there was little 
union either in their views or in their affections ; 
and the religious disputes, occasioned by the 
opinions of the Reformers, growing every day 
more violent, added to the rage of those factions 
which are natural to a form of government 
nearly aristocratical. 
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The government of a Queen was unknown in BOOK 
Scotland, and did not imprint much reverence , ^^\ 
in the minds of a martial people. The govern- 
ment of an infant Queen was still more destitute 
of real authority ; and the prospect of a long 
and feeble minority invited to faction by the 
hope of impunity. James had not even provided 
the common remedy against the disorders of a 
minority, by committing to proper persons the 
care of his daughter's education, and the ad- 
ministration of affairs in her name. Though he 
saw the clouds gathering, and foretold that they 
would quickly burst into a storm, he was so 
little able to disperse them, or to defend his 
daughter and kingdom against the imminent 
calamities, that, in mere despair, he abandoned 
them both to the mercy of fortune, and left 
open to every pretender the oflBce of Regent, 
which he could not fix to his own satisfaction. 

Cardinal Beatoun, who had for many years preten- 
been considered as prime minister, was the first S^"?.^^, 
that claimed that high dignity ; and, in support Beatoun 
of his {Pretensions, he produced a testament*, R^^ncy. 
which he himself had forged in the name of 
the late King; and without any other right, 
instantly assumed the title of Regent. He 
hoped, by the assistance of the clergy, the 
countenance of France, the connivance of 
the Queen Dowager, and the support of the 
whole Popish faction, to hold by force what 
he had seized on by fraud. But Beatoun 

* Seer's Lett. 161. Haynes, State Papers, 486, 
X 2 
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BOOK had enjoyed power too long to be a favoiirite of 
^ ^^' the nation. Those among the nobles who wished 
for a reformation in religion dreaded his severity, 
and others considered the elevation of a church* 
man to the highest office in the kingdom as a 
depression of themselves. At their instigation, 
James Hamilton Earl of Arran, and next heir to 
the Queen, roused himself from his inactivity, 
and was prevailed on to g,spire to that station to 
which proximity of blood gave him a natural 
Earl 6fAr. title. The nobles, who were assembled for tJiat 

ran chosen . , /. i ^ • ^i 

Regent, purpose, unanimously conferred on mm the 
office of Regent J and the public voice applauded 
their choice.** 
Character No two men ever differed more widely in di^- 
^ eatoun; position and character, than the Earl of Arra^^ 
and Cardinal Beatoun, The Cardinal was by 
nature of immoderate ambition ; by Icmg expe- 
rience he had acquired address and refinement j 
and insolence grew upon him from continual suc- 
cess. His high station in the church placed 
him in the way of great civil employments j his 
abilities were jequal to the greatest of these ; nor 
did he xeckon any of them to be above his 
merit. As his own eminence was founded upon 
the power of the church of Rome, he was a 
zealous defender of that superstition, and for 
the same reason an avowed enemy to the doctrine 
of the Reformers. Political motives alone de- 
termined him to support the one, or to oppose 
the other. His early application to public bu* 

^ * Epist. Reg. Scot. voL ii. p. 308. 
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siness kept him unacquainted with the learning BOOK 
and controversies of the age ; he gave judgment, ., , 

however, upon all points in dispute, with- a pre- 
cipitancy, violence, and rigour, which contain- 
porary historians mention with indignation. 

The character of the Earl of Arran was, in of Arran. 
almost every thing, the reverse of Beatoun'^. 
He was neither infected with ambition, nor inv 
clined to cruelty : the love of ease extinguished 
the former, the gentleness of his temper pre- 
served him from the latter. Timidity and irre- 
solution were his predominant failings, the one 
occasioned by his natural constitution, and the 
other arising from a consciousness that his abi- 
lities vrere not equal to his station. With these 
dispositions he might have enjoyed and adorned 
private life ; but his public conduct was without 
courage, or dignity, or consistence; the per- 
petual slave of his own fears, and, by conse- 
qnence, the perpetual tool of those who found 
their advantage in practising upon them. But, 
as no other person could be set in opposition to 
the Cardinal, with any probability of success, the 
nation declared in his favour with such general 
consent, that the artifices of his ri^al could not 
withstand its united strength. 

The Earl of Arran had scarce taken possession Scfiemw. 
©f his new dignity, when a negotiation was vmf wti» 
opened with England^ which gave birth to regard to 
events of the most fatal consequence to himself, 
and to the kingdom. After the death of James, 
Henry VIII. was no longer afraid of any inter- 
ruption from Scotland to his designs against 
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BOOK France j and immediately conceived hopes of 
. ^' ^. rendering this security perpetual, by the mar- 
jriage of Edward his only son with the young 
.Q^een of Scots. He communicated his inten- 
tions to the prisoners taken at Solway, and pre- 
^ K. vailed on them to favour it, by the promise of 
liberty, as the reward of their success. In the 
mean time he permitted them to return into 
Scotland, that, by- their presence in the parlia- 
ment which the Regent had called, they might 
be the better able to persuade their coimtrymen 
to fall in with his proposals. A cause intrusted 
to such able and zealous advocates, could not 
well miss of coming to an happy issue. All 
those who feared the Cardinal, or who desired a 
change in religion, were fond of an alliance^ 
which afforded protection to the doctrine which 
they had embraced, as well as to their own 
persons, against the rage of that powerful and 
haughty prelate. 
HI con- But Henry's rough and impatient temper was 

lumsdf. ^ incapable of improving this favourable conjunc- 
ture. Address and delicacy in managing the 
fears, and follies, and interests of men, were arts 
with which he was utterly unacquainted. The 
designs he had formed upon Scotland were ob- 
vious from the marriage which he had proposed, 
and he had not dexterity enough to disguise or 
to conceal them. Instead of yielding to the fear 
or jealousy of the Scots, what time and accident 
would soon have enabled him to recover, he at 
once alarmed and irritated the whole nation, by 
demanding that the Queen's person should be 
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immediately committed to his custody, and that book 
the government of the kingdom should be put , ^^[ 
into his hands diuing her minority. 

Henry could not have prescribed more igno- Odious 'to 
minious conditions to a conquered people, and it though in 
is no wcmder they were rejected, with indigna- ^^^'^ 
tion, by men who iscomed to purchase an alliance them. 
with England at the price of their own liberty. 
The Parliament of Scotland, however, influenced 
by the nobles who returned from England ; de- 
sirous of peace with that kingdom ; and deli- 
vered, by the Regent's confining the Cardinal as March 12. 
a prisoner, from an opposition to which he might 
have given rise ; consented to a treaty of mar- 
riage and of union, but upon terms somewhat 
more equal. After some dark and unsuccessful 
intrigues, by which his ambassador endeavoured 
to carry oft* the young Queen and Cardinal Bea* 
toun into England, Henry was obliged to give 
up his own proposals, and to accept of theirs. 
On his side he consented that the Queen should 
continue to reside in Scotland, and himself 
remain excluded from any share in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom. On the other hand, the 
Scots agreed to send their Sovereign into Eng- 
land as soon as she attained the full age of ten 
years, and instantly to deliver six persons of the 
first rank to be kept as hostages by Henry till 
the Queen's arrival at his court. 

The treaty was still so manifestly of advantage Favoured 
to England, that the Regent lost much of the Jj^,® ^^ 
public confidence by consenting to it. The Car- 
dinal, who had now recovered liberty, watched 

X 4 
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B o o K for such an opportunity of regaining credit, and 
, j^: , he did not fail to cultivate and improve this to 
Opoosed the utmost. He complained loudly that the 
^uj* ^' Regent had betrayed the kingdom to its most 
inveterate enemies, and sacrificed its honour to 
his own ambition. He foretold the extinction 
of the true Catholic religion, under the tyranny 
of an excommunicated heretic j but, above all, 
he lamented to see an ancient kingdom consent- 
ing to its own servitude, descending into the ig- 
nominious station of a dependent province; and, 
in one hour, the weakness or treadiery of a single 
man surrendering every thing for which the Scot- 
tish nation had struggled apd fought during so 
many ages. These remonstrances of the Cardinal 
were not without effect. They were addressed 
to prejudices and passions which are deejd^y 
rooted in the human heart. The same hatred to 
the ancient eAemies of their counljy, the same 
jealousy of national honour, and pride of in- 
dependence, which,^ at the beginning of the 
present century, went near to prevent the Scots 
from consenting to an union with England, upon 
terms of great advantage, did, at that time, 
induce the whole nation to, decide against the 
alliance whiph had been concluded. In the one 
period, an hundred, and fifty years: of peace 
between the two. nations, the habit of being 
subjected to the game King, and governed by 
the same maxims, ; had considerably abated old 
animpsitiesi^^andp^^pared both people for incor- 
porating* In the .^^exj, inJHries w^e .^till fresh^ 
the jWopnd? on |>oth,^ides ,w^e opep, ancii in 
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the warmth of resentment, it was natural to seek book 
revenge, and to be averse from reconcilement. ^^• 
At the Union in one thousand seven hundred 
and seven, the wisdom of Parliament despised 
the groundless murmurs occasioned by anti- 
quated prejudices; but in one thousand five 
hundred and forty-three, the complaints of the 
nation were better founded, and urged with a 
zeal and unanimity, which it is neither just nor 
safe to disregard. A rash measure of the English 
Monarch added greatly to the violence of this 
national animosity. The Scots, relying on the 
treaty of marriage and union, fitted out several 
ships for France, with which their trade had been 
interrupted for some time. These were driven 
by stress of weather to take refuge in difierent 
ports of England; and Henry, under pretext 
that they were carrying provisions to a khigdom 
with which he was at war, ordered them to be 
seized and condemned as lawful prizes.*" The 
Scots, astonished at this proceeding of a Prince, 
whose interest it was manifestly, at that juncture, 
to court and to sooth them, felt it not only as aa 
injury but as an insult, and expressed all the re- 
sentment natural to a high-spirited people.** Their 
rage rose to such an height, that the English 

« Keith, 32. 34. Epist. Reg. Scot. ii. App.311. Hamil- 
ton MSS. vol. i. p. 389. 

^ In the MS. Cdllection of Papers belonging to the Dirice 
of Hamilton, Sir Ralph Sadler describeskthe spirit of the Scots 
as extremely outrageous. In his letter from Edinburgh, Sep- 
tember 1. 1543, he says : " The stay of the ships has brou^ 
the people of this town^ both meii and women, and ei^ciali j 
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BOOK ambassador could hardly be protected from it. 

/ ^^' . One spirit seemed now to animate all orders 
of men. The clergy oflfered to contribute a 
great sum towards preserving the church from 
the dominion of a Prince, whose system of re^ 
formation was so fatal to their power. The 
nobles, after having mortified the Cardinal so 
lately in such a cruel maimer, were now ready 
to aj^laud and to second him, as the defender 
of the honour and liberty of his country. 

Heexcius ARGYLL, Huntly, Bothwcll, and other power- 

whote ftil barons, declared openly against the alliance 

nation 

against 

t^e£ng- '^ " 

lish. 

the merchants, Into such a rage and fury, that the whole town 
is commoved against me, and swear great oaths, diat if their 
ships are not restored, that they would have their amends' of me 
and mine, and that they would set my house here on fire over 
sny head, so that one of us should not escape alive ; and also it 
hath much incensed and provoked the people against the go- 
wemor, saying, that he hath coloured a peace with Your M a- 
jesty only to undo them. This is the unreasonableness of the 
people which live here in such a beaftly liberty, that they 
neither regard God nor governor ; nor yet justice, or any good 
policy, doth take place among them ; assuring your Highness 
that, unless the ships be delivered, there will be none abiding 
here for me without danger." Vd. i. 451 . In his letter of Sep* 
tember 5. he writes that the rage of the people still cimtintted 
80 violf dnt, *^ that neither I nor any of my folks dare go out of 
my doors ; and the provost of the town, who hath much ado 
to stay them from assaulting me in my house, and keepeth 
watch therefore nightl}^ hath sent to me sundry times, and 
prayed me to keep myself and my folks within, for it is scant 
in hiis power to repress or resist the fury of the peoplp. They 
say plainly, I shall never pass out of the town alive, except 
th^yhave their ships restored. This is the rage and beastliness 
oii this nation which God keep all honest men from." lb. 471 • 
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with England, By their assistance^ the Cardinal book 
seized on the persons of the young Queen and , ^^' , 
her mother, and added to his party the splen- 
dour and authority of the royal nstme.* He re- 
ceived, at the same time, a more real accession 
to his strength, by the arrival of Matthew Stuart 
Earl of Lennox, whose return from France he 
had earnestly solicited. This young nobleman 
was the hereditary enemy of the house of 
Hamilton. He had many claims upon the 
Regent, and pretended a right to exclude him, 
not only from succeeding to the crown, but 
to deprive him of the possession of his private 
fortune. The Cardinal flattered his vanity with 
the prospect of marrying the Queen Dowager, 
and affected to treat him with so much respect, 
that the Regent became jealous of him as a 
rival in power. 

This suspicion was artfully heightened by the 
Abbot of Paidey, who retiu*ned into Scotland 
some time before the Earl of Lennox, and acted 
in concert with the Cardinal. He was a natural 
brother of the Regent, with whom he had great 
credit; a warm partisan of France, and a zealpus 
defender of the established religion. He took 
hold of the Regent by the proper handle, and 
endeavoiu'ed to bring about a change in his 
sentiments, by working upon his fears. The 
desertion of the nobility, the disaffection of the 
clergy, and the rage of the people j the resent- 
ment of France, die power of the Cardinal, and 



'^ Keith's Hist, of Scotl. 30. 

\ - 
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BOOK the pretensions of Lennox, were all represented 
^^^ ^ with aggravation, and with their most threaten- 
ing aspect. 

Meanwhile, the day appointed for the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty witib England, and the 
delivery of the hostages, approached, and the 
Regent was still undetermined in his own mind. 
He acted to the last with that irresolution and 
inconsistence which is peculiar to weak men 
when they are so unfortunate as to have the 
chief part in the conduct of difficult af&irs. 
On the 25th of August, he ratified a treaty with 
Henry^, and proclaimed the Cardinal, who still 
continued to oppose it, an enemy to his country. 
Obikes On the third of September he secretly withdrew 
^nt to ^^^^ Edinburgh, met with the Cardinal at Cal- 
'enounce lendar, renounced the friendship of England, 
ship with' and declared for the interests of France.^ 
England, Henry, in Order to gain the Regent, had not 
spared the most magnificent promises. He had 
offered to give the Princess Elizabeth in mar- 
riage to his eldest son, and to constitute him 
King of that part of Scotland which lies beyond 
the river Forth. But, upon finding his interest 
in the kingdom to be less considerable than he 
had imagined, the English Monarch began to 
treat him with little respect. The young Queen 
was now in the custody of his enemies, who grew 
every day more numerous and more popular. 
They formed a separate court at Stirling, and 
threatened to elect another Regent. The 

f Bymer, Feed. xv. p. *. 

e Sadler, 339. 356. Hamilton MSS. i. 470, Ac. 
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iVench King was ready to afford them his pro- BOOK 
tection, and the nation, out of hatred to the ^• 
English, would have united in their defence. 
In this situation, the Regent could not retain 
his authority, without a sudden change of his 
measures ^ and though he endeavoured, by nu 
tiiying the treaty, to preserve the appearances 
of good faith with England, he was obliged to 
throw himself into the arms of the party which 
adhered to France. 

Soon after this sudden revolution in his po- aadtoper- 
litical principles, the R^ent changed his sen- R^rmOT. 
timents concerning religion. The spirit of con- 
troversy was then new and warm j books of that 
kind were eagerly read by men of every rankj 
^he love of novelty, or the conviction of truths 
had led the Regent to express great esteem for 
the writings of the Reformers, and having be^en 
powerfully supported by those who had em- 
braced their opinions, he, in order to gratify 
them^ entertained, in his own family, two of 
the most noted preachers of the Protestant doc- 
trine, and, in his first parliament, consented to 
an act, by which the laity were permitted to 
read the scriptures in a language which they 
uBderstood.** Truth needed only a fair hearing 
to be an over-match for error. Absurdities^ 
which had long imposed on the ignorance and 
credtdity of mankind, were detected and ex- 
posed to public ridicule j and, under the coun- 
tenance of the Regent, the Reformation made 

*> Keith, p. 36, 37- 
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B o^ o K great advances. The Cardinal observed its pro- 
n. gress with concern, and was at the utmost pains 
to obstruct it. He represented to the Regent 
his great intprudence in givmg encouragement 
to opinions so favourable to Lennox's preten- 
sions ; that his own legitimacy dq)cnded upon 
the validity of a sentence of divorce, founded 
on the Pope's authority ; and that by suffering 
it to be called in question, he weakened his own 
title to the succession, and furnished his rival 
with the only argument by which it could be 
rendered doubtful. * These insinuations made 
a deep impression on the Regent's timorous 
spirit, who, at the prospect of such imaginary 
danger, was as much startled sa the Cardinal 
could have wished ; and his zeal for the Protest- 
ant religion was not long proof against his fear. 
He publicly abjured the doctrine of the Re- 
formers in the Franciscan church at Stirling, 
and declared not only for the political, but the 
religious opinions of his new confidents. 

Thc Protestant doctrine did not suffer much 
by his apostacy. It had already taken so deep 

' The pretensions of the Earl of Lennox to the succession 
were thus founded. Mary, the daughter of James IL was 
married to James Lord Hamilton, whom James III. created 
Earl of Arran on that account. Elizabeth^ a daughter of that 
marriage, was the wife of Matthew Earl of Lennox, and the 
present Earl was her grandson. The Regent was likewise the 
grandson of the Princess Mary. But his father having married 
Janet Beatoun the Regent's mother, after he had obtained a 
divorce from Elizabeth Home his former wife, Lennox pre- 
tended that the sentence of divorce was unjust, and that the 
Regent being bom while < Elizabeth Home was still alive, 
ought to be considered as illegitimate. Crawf. Peer. 192. 
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root in the kiBgdom, that no discouragement or B o K 
severity could extirpate it. The Regent indeed , ^^[ , 
consented to every thing that the zeal of the 
Cardinal thought necessary for the preservation 
of the established religion. The Reformers 
were persecuted with all the cruelty which 
supierstition inspires into a barbarous people. 
Many were condemned to that dreadful death, 
which the church has appmnted for the punish- 
meut of its enemies ; but they suffered with a 
spirit so nearly resembling the patience and for- 
titude of the primitive martyrs, that more were 
converted than terrified by such spectacles. 

The Cardinal, however, was now in possession Beatoun 
of every thing his ambition could desire j and the cMef 
exercised all the authority of a Regent, without ^^?J! 
the envy of the name. He had nothing to fear 
from the Earl of Arran, who having by his in- 
consistency forfeited the public esteem, was 
contemned by one half the nation, and little 
trusted by the <Aher The pretensions of the 
Earl of Lennox were the only thing which re- 
mained to embarrass him. He had very success- 
fully made use of that nobleman to work upon 
the Regent's jealousy and fear, but as he no 
longer stood in need of such an instrument, he 
was willing to get rid of him, with decency. . 
Lennox soon began to suspect his intention; 
promises, flattery, and respect, were the only 
returns he had hitherto received for substantial 
services; but at last the Cardinal's artifices 
could no longer be concealed, and Lennox, in- 
stead of attaining power and dignity himself. 
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BOOK saw that he had been employed only to procure 
^' these for another. Resentment and disap- 
pointed ambition urged him to seek revenge 
on that cimning prelate, who, by sacrificing his 
interest, had so ungenerously purchased the Earl 
of Arran's friendship. He withdrew, for that 
reason, from court, and^declared for the party 
at enmity with the Cardinal, which, with open 
arms, received a convert who added so much 
lustre to their cause* 

The two factions which divided the kingdom 
were still the same, without any alterations in 
their views or principles; but, by one of those 
strange revolutions, which were frequent in that 
age, they had, in the course of a few weeks, 
changed their leaders* The Regent was at the 
head of the partisans of France and the defenders 
of popery, and Lennox in the same station with 
the advocates for the English alliance, and a 
reformation in religion. The one laboured to 
pull down his own work, which the other up- 
held with the same hand that had hitherto en- 
deavoured to destroy it. 

Lennox's impatience for revenge got the 
start of the Cardinal's activity. He surprised 
both him and the Regent by a sudden march 
to Edinbiu*gh with a numerous army j and might 
easily have crushed them, before they could 
prepare for their defence. But he was weak 
enough to listen to proposals for an accommo- 
dation; and the Cardinal amused him so art- 
fully, and spun out the treaty to such a length, 
that the greater part of the EarPs troops, who 
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served, as is usual wherever the feudal institu- book 
tions prevailed, at their own expence, deserted j^_ 
him ; and in concluding a peace, instead of 
giving the law, he was obliged to receive it^ 
A second attempt to retrieve his affairs ended 
yet more unfortunately. One body of his troopsi 
was cut to pieces, and the rest dispersed ; and 
with the poor remains of a ruined party, he must 
either have submitted to the conqueror, or have 
fled out of the kingdom, if the approach of an 
English army had not brought him a short relief. 

Henry was not of a temper to bear tamely Henry 
the indignity with which he had been treated, scmtod. 
both by the Regent and Parliament of Scotland, 
who, at the time when they renounced their 
alliance with him, had entered into a new and 
stricter confederacy with France. The rigour 
of the season retarded for some time the execu- 
tion of his vengeance. But, in the spring, a 
considerable body of infantry, which was des- 
tined for France, received orders to sail for 
Scotland, and a proper number of cavalry was 
appointed to join it by land. The Regent and 
Cardinal little expected such a visit. They had 
trusted that the French war would find employ- 
ment for all Henry's forces, and, from an un- 
accountable security, were wholly unprovided 
for the defence of the kingdom. The Earl of 
Hertford, a leader fatal to the Scots in that 
age, commanded his army, and landed it, with- 
out opposition, a few miles from Leith. He May .7. 
was quickly master of that place ; and marching ^^^** 
directly to Edinburgh,, entered it with the same 

VOL. I. Y 
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BOOK ease. After plundering the adjacent country, 
n. the richest and most open in Scotland, he set on 

^"■"*' ' fire both these towns, and upon the approach 
of some troqps gathered together by the Regent, 
put his booty on board the fleet, and with his 
land forces retired safely to the English borders ; 
delivering the kingdom in a few days from the 
terror of an invasicm, concerted with little policy, 
carried on at great expence, and attended with 
no advantage. If Henry aimed at the conquest 
of Scotland, he gained nothing by this expedi- 
tion J if the marriage he had proposed was still 
in his view, he lost a great deal. Such a rough 
coiutship, as the Earl of Huntly humourously 
called it, disgusted the whole nation ; their 
aversion for the match grew into abhorrence ; 
and, exasperated by so many indignities, the 
Scots were never at any period more attached to 
France, or more alienated from England. *" 

^ The violence of national hatred betwifen the English and 
Scots in the sixteenth century was such as can hardly be con- 
ceived by their posterity. A proof of the fierce resentment 
of the Scots is contained in the nhie on pages 313 and 314. 
The instructions of the Privy Council of England to the Earl 
of Hertford^ who commanded the fleet and army which in- 
vaded Scotland, A. D. 1544, are dictated by a naticmal ani- 
n^osity no less excessive. I found them in the collection of 
papers belonging to the Duke of Hamilton, and they merit 
publication, as they exhibit a striking picture of the spirit of 
that period. 

The Lords of the Council to the Earl ofHertfordy Lieutenant 
in Scotland, April 10. 1544. 

The instruction begins with observing, that the King had 
originally intended to fortify Leith and keep possession of it. 
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The Earl of Lennox alone, in spite of the book 
Regent and French King, continued a corre- ^* 
spondence with England, which ruined his own 

but, after mature deliberation, he had finally determined not 
to make any settlement in Scotland at present, and therefore 
he is directed not to make any fortification at Leith, or any^ 
oth^ place ; 

" But only for that journey to put all to fire and sword, 
bum Edinburgh town, so used and defaced, that when you 
have gotten what you can of it, it may remain for ever a per- 
petual memory of the vengeance of God lightened upon it, 
for their falsehood and disloyalty. Do what you can out of 
hand, and without long tarrying to beat down or overthrow 
the castle ; sack houses and as many towns and vil- 

lages about Edinburgh as ye may conveniently. Sack Leith, 
9nd subvert it, and all the rest, putting man, woman, and 
child, to fire and sword, without exception, when any resist- 
ance shall be made against you ; and diis done, pass over to 
the Fifeland, and extend like extremities and destruction to 
all tt)wns and villages whereunto you may reach conveniently; 
not forgetting, amongst all the rest, so to spoil and turn upside 
down the Cardinal's town of St. Andrew's as the upper sort 
may be the nether, and not one stoke stand upon another, 
sparing no creature alive within the same, specially such as 
either in friendship or blood be allied unto the Cardinal ; and 
if ye see any likelyhood to win the castle, give some stout 
essay to the same, and if it be your fortune to get it, r^ze 
and destroy it piece-meal ; and after this sort, spending one 
month there, spoiling and destroying as aforesaid, with the 
wise foresight that His Majesty doiU>teth not ye will use that 
your enemies take no advantage of you, and that you enter- 
prize nothing but what you shall see may be easily atchieved. 
His Majesty thinketh verily, and so all we, ye shall find this 
journey succeedeth this way most to His Majesty's honour," 

4'c. 

These barbarous orders seem to have been executed with a 
rigorous and unfeeling exactness, as appears from a series of 
letters firotn Lord Hertford, in the same collection, giving a 
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BOOK interest, without promoting Henry's/ Many of 
^' his own vassals, preferring their duty to their 
country before their affection to him, refused 
to concur in any design to favour the public 
enemy. After a few feeble and unsuccessful 
attempts to disturb the Regent's adpiinistration, 
he was obliged to fly for safety to the court of 
England, where Henry rewarded services which 
he liad the inclination, but not the power to 
perform, by giving him in marriage his niece the 
Lady Margaret Douglas, This unhappy exile, 
however, was destined to be the father of ^ race 
of Kings. He saw his son Lord Damly mount 
the throne of Scotland, to the perpetual exclu- 
sion of that rival who now triumphed in his 
ruin. From that time his posterity have held 
the sceptre in two kingdoms, by one of which 
he was cast out as a criminal, and by the other 
received as a fugitive. 
A peace Meanwhile hostilities were continued by both 
concluded, nations, but with little vigour on either side. 
The historians of that age relate minutely the 
circumstances of several skirmishes apd inroads 
which, as they did not produce any considerable 
effect, at this distance of time deserve na re- 
membrance.™ At last an end was put to this 



full account of all his operations in Scotland. They contain 
several curious particulars, not mentioned by the writers of 
that age, and with which both the historians of the city of 
Edinburgh were unacquainted ; but they are of too great 
length to be inserted here. ^ Rjrmer, xv. p. 22. 

^ Tliough this war was distinguished by no important or de- 
dsive actm, it was, however, extremely ruinous to individuals. 
There still remain two original papers, which give us some idea 
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languid and inactive war, by a peace, in which BOOK 
England, France, and Scotland were compre- , ^^\ , 
hended. Henry laboured to exclude the Scots 

*' . ' ' ' ' ■ 1 ' ' I . ..1. — - 

of the miseries to which some of the most fertile counties in 
the kingdom were exposed, by the sudden and destructive in- 
cursions of the borderers. The first seems to be the report 
made to Henry by the English wardens of the marches for 
the year 1544, and contains their exploits from the 2d of July 
to the 17th of November. The account it gives of the dif- 
ferent inroads, oxfwrays^ as they are called, is very minute ; 
and in-conclusion, the sum total of mischief they did is thus 
computed : 
Towns, towers, stedes, barnekyns, parish-churches, 

bastel-houses, cast down or burnt - 192 

Scots slain ..... 403 

Prisoners taken - - - - 816 

Nolt, i. e. homed cattle, taken - - 10,386 

Sheep ..... 12,492 

Nags and geldings .... 1,296 

Goats ..... 200 

Bolls of corn ... - 850 

Insight gear, i. e. houshold furniture, not reckoned. 

Haynes's State Papers, 43. 

The other contains an account of an inroad by the Earl 

of Hertford, between the 8th and 23d of September, 1545 ; 

the narrative is more general, but it appears that he had 

burnt, rased, and destroyed, in the counties of Berwick and 

Roxburgh only. 

Monasteries and Friar-houses - - 7 

Castles, towers, and piles - - 16 

Market towns ... 5 

ViUages . - . - 248 

Milns ..... 13 

Hospitals .... 3 

All these were cast down or burnt. Haynes, 52. As the 

Scots were no less skilful in the practice of irregular war, we 

may conclude that the damage which they did in England 

was not inconsiderable ; and that tiieir raidi were no, lesa 

wasteful than X^eforrays of the English. 

Y 3 
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BOOK from the benefit of this treaty, and to reserve 
"; them for that vengeance which his attention to 
the affairs of the continent had hitherto delayed. 
But although a peace with Ei^land was of the 
last consequence to Francis I., whom the Em- 
peror was preparing to attack with all his forces, 
he was too generous to abandon allies who had 
served him with fidelity, and he chose rather to 
purchase Henry^s friendship with disadvantage 
to himself, than to leave them exposed to danger. 
By yielding some things to the interest, and more 
to the vanity of that haughty Prince ; by sub- 
mission, flattery, and address, he at lengtii pre- 
vailed to have the Scots included in the peace 
agreed upon. 
The mur- An evcut which happened a short time before 
B^wm. ^^ conclusion of this peace, rendered it more 
acceptable to the whole nation. Cardinal 
Beatoun had not used his power with mode- 
ration, equal to the prudence by which he at^ 
tained it. Notwithstanding his great abilities, 
he had too many of the passions and prejudices 
of an angry leader of a faction, to govern a 
divided people with temper. His resentment 
against one party of the nobility, his insolence 
towards the rest, his severity to the Reformers, 
and, above all, the barbarous and illegal execu- 
tion of the famous George Wishart, a man of 
honourable birth and of primitive sanctity, wore 
out the patience of a fierce age ; and nothing 
but a bold hand was wanting to gratify the 
public wish by his destruction. Private revenge, 
inflamed and sanctified by a false zeal for reli- 

II 
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gion, quickly supplied this want. Norman book 
Lesly, the eldest son of the Earl of Rothes, had . ^ . 
been treated by the Cardinal with injustice and 
contempt. It was not the temper of the man, 
or the spirit of the times, quietly to digest an 
bScoxA. As the profession of his adversary 
screened him from the effects of what is called 
an honourable resentment, he resolved to take 
that satisfaction which he could not demand. 
This resolution deserves as much censure, as the 
singular courage and conduct with which he 
put it in execution excite wonder. The Car- 
dinal at. that time resided in the castle of St An- 
drew*s, which he had fortified at great expence, 
and, in the opinion of the age, had rendered it 
impregnable. His retinue was niunerous, the 
town at his devotion, and the neighbouring 
country full of his dependents. In this situ- 
ation, sixteen persons luidertook to surprise his 
castle, and to assassinate himself; and tlieir suc- 
cess was equal to the boldness of the attempt- 
Early in the morning they seized on the gate of ^»y ^^^ 
the cafitle, which was set open to the workmen 
who were employed in finishing the fortifica- 
tions; and having placed centries at the door 
of the Cardinal*s apartment, they awakened his 
numerous domestics one by one, and turning 
them out of the castle, they without noise or 
tumult, or violence to any other person, de- 
livered their country, though by a most unjusti- 
fiable action, from an ambitious man, whose 
pride was insupportable to the nobles, as his 
y 4 
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The Re- 
gent at- 
tempts in 
vain to 
seize the 
murderers. 



BOOK cruelty and cunning were great checks to the 
^' Reformation. 

His death was fatal to the Catholic religion, 
and to the French interest in Scotland. The 
same zeal for both continued among a great 
party in the nation, but when deprived of the 
genius and authority of so skilful a leader, ope- 
rated with less effect. Nothing can equal the 
consternation which a blow so unexpected oc- 
casioned among such as were attached to him ; 
while the Regent secretly enjoyed an event, 
which removed out of his way a rival who had not 
only eclipsed his greatness, but almost extinguish- 
ed his power. Decency, however, the honour of 
the church, the importunity of the Queen Dow- 
ager and her adherents, his engagements with 
France, and, above all these, the desire of re- 
covering his eldest son, whom the Cardinal had 
detained for some time at St. AndreVs, in 
pledge of his fidelity, and who, together with 
the castle, had fallen into the hands of the 
conspirators, induced him to take arms, in order 
to revenge the death of a man whom he hated. 

He threatened vengeance, but was unable to 
execute it. One part of military science, the 
art of attacking fortified places, was then im- 
perfectly understood in Scotland. The weapons, 
the discipline, and impetuosity of the S^ts, ren- 
dered their armies as unfit for sieges, as they were 
active in the field. An hundred and fifty men, 
which was the greatest number the conspirators 
ever assembled, resisted all the efforts of the 
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Regent for five months", in a place wljiich a B o o K 
single battalion, with a few battering cannon, ^' , 
would now reducje in a few hours. This tedious 
siege was concluded by a truce. The Regent 
undertook to procure for the conspirators an 
absolution from the Pope, and a pardon in par- 
liament; and upon obtaining these, they engaged 
to surrender the castle, and to set his son at 
liberty. 

It is probable, that neither of them*were sin- 
cere in this treaty. On both sides they sought 
only to amuse, and to gain time. The Regent 
had applied to France for assistance, and ex- 
pected soon to have the conspirators at mercy. 
On the other hand, if Lesly and his associates 
were not at first incited by Henry to murder the 
Cardinal, they were, in the sequel, powerfully 
supported by him. Notwithstanding the silence 
of contemporary historians, there are violent 
presumptions of the former ; of the latter there 
is undoubted certainty.** During the siege, the 
conspirators had received from England supplies 
both of money and provisions ; and as Henry 
was preparing to renew his proposals concerning 
the marriage and the union he had projected, 
and to second his negotiations with a numerous 
army, they hoped, by concurring with him, to 
be in a situation in which they would no longa: 
need a pardon, but might claim a reward."* 

^ Epist. Reg. Scot. 2. 379. « Keith, 60. 

^ In the first edition of this work, I expressed my suspicion 
of 1^ correspondence between the murderers of Cardinal Bea- 
toun and Henry VIII.; prior to their conunittiog that crime. 
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BOOK The death of Henry blasted all these hq>es. 



IL 



It happened in the beginning of next year, after 
Jan. 28. a reign of greater splendour than true glory ; 



In the papers of Duke Hamiltoa is contained the clearest 
evidence of this, which I publish not only to establish that 
fact, but as an additional confirmation of the remarks which 
I made upon the frequency of assassination in that age, and 
the slight opinion which men entertained concerning it^ 

The Earl of Hertjbrd to the King's Majesty y Newcastle^ 
April 17. 1544. 
Pleaseth Your Highness to understand, that this day 
arrived with me the Earl of Hertford, a Scottishraan called 
Wishert, and brought me a letter from the Lord of Brinstone 
[i.e. Chrichton Laird of Brunstan] which I send Your High- 
ness herewith, and according to his request, have taken order 
for the repair of the said Wishert to Your Majesty by post, 
both for the delivery of such letters as he hath to Your Ma- 
jesty from the said Brinstone, and also for the declaration of 
his credence, which as I perceive by him consisteth in two 
points, one that the Lord of Grange, late Treasurer of Scot- 
land, the master of Rothes, the Earl of Rothes' eldest son, 
and John Charteris, would attempt either to apprehend or 
slay the Cardinal, at some time when he shall pass through 
the Fifeland, as he doth sundry tunes in his way to St. An. 
drew's, and in case they can so apprehend him wiU deliver 
him unto Your Majesty, which attemplate, he saith, tliey 
would enterprize, if they knew Your Majesty's pleasure 
therem, and what supportation and maintainance Your Ma- 
jesty would minister unto them, after the execution of the 
same, in case they should be pursued by any of their enemies ; 
the other is, that in case Your Majesty would grant unto them 
a convenient entertainment to keep 1000 or 1500 men in 
wages for a month or two, they journeying with the power of 
the Earl Marshal, the said M' of Rothes, the Laird of Calder, 
and the other the Lord friends, will take upon them, at 

such time as Your Majesty's army shall be in Scotland, to 
destroy the abbey and town of Arbroath, bemg the Cardmal's, 
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bustling, rather than active ; oppressive in do- B o o k 
mestic government, and in foreign politics wild "* 
and irregular. But the vices of this Prince were 
jnore beneficial to mankind, than the virtues of 
others. His rapaciousness, his profusion, and 
even his tyranny, by depressing the ancient no- 
bility, and by adding new property and power 
to the Commons, laid or strengthened the 
foundations of the English liberty. His other 
passions contributed no less towards the downfall 
of popery, and the establishment of religious 
freedom in the nation. His resentment led him 



and all the other Bishops houses and countries on that side 
of the water thereabout, and to apprehend all those which 
they say be the principal impugnators of amity between Eng- 
land and Scotland ; for which they should have a good oppor- 
tunity, as they say, when the power of the said Bishops and 
Abbots shall resort towards Edinburgh to resist Your Majes- 
ty's army. And for the execution of these things, the said 
Wishart saith, that the Earl Marshal aforraamed and others 
will capitulate with Your Majesty in writing under their hands 
and seals, afore they shall desire any supj^y or aid of money 
at Your Majesty's hands. This is the effect of his credence, 
with sundry other advertisements of the great division that is 
at this present within the realm of Scotland, which we doubt 
not he will declare unto Your Majesty at good length. Ha- 
milton MSS. vol. iii. p. 38. 

N. B. This is the letter of which Dr. Mackenzie, vol. ill. 
p. 18. and Bishop Keith, Hist. p. 44.9 published a fragment. 
It does not authorize us to conclude that Mr. George Wish- 
art, known by the name of the Martyr, was the person who 
resorted to the Earl of Hertford. It was more probably 
John Wishart of Pitarrow, the chief of that name, a man of 
abilities, zealously attached to the reformed doctrine, and 
deeply engaged in all the intrigues and operations of that 
busy period. Keith, 96. 117. 119. 315. 
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B O O K to abolish the power, and his covetousness to 
. _^^^ , seize the wealth, of the church ; and, by with- 
drawing these supports, made it easy, in the fol- 
lowing reign, to overturn the whole fabric of 
superstition. 

Francis I. did not long survive a Prince, who 
had been alternately his rival and his friend; but 
his successor Henry II. was not neglectful of 
Trcxysar- the French interest in Scotland. He sent a 
Fotw."" considerable body of men, under the command 
of Leon Strozzi, to the Regent's assistance. By 
their long experience in the Italian and German 
wars, the French had become as dexterous in 
th^ conduct of sieges, as the Scots were igno- 
rant ; and as the boldness and despair of the 
conspirators could not defend them against the 
superior art of these new assailants, they, after a 
short resistance, surrendered to Strozzi, who 
engaged, in the name of the King his master, 
for the security of their lives ; and, as his pri- 
Force the soners, transported them into France. The 
St An- castle itself, the monument of Beatoun's power 
SJcbr. ^^^ vanity, was demolished, in obedience to 
the canon law, which, with admirable policy, de- 
nounces its anathemas even against the houses 
in which the sacred blood of a Cardinal hap- 
pens to be shed, and ordains them to be laid 
in ruins.^ 

The archbishopric of St Andrew's was be- 
stowed by the Regent upon his natural brother 
John Hamilton, Abbot of Paisley. 

^ Burn. Hist. Ref. 1.338 
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The delay of a few weeks would have saved the book 
conspirators. Those ministers of Henry VIII. , ^ , 
who had the chief direction of affairs during the New 
minority of his son Edward VI. conducted them- ^^Eng. 
selves, with regard to Scotland, by the maxims ^^^ 
of their late master, and resolved to frighten the 
Scots into a treaty, which they had not abilities 
or address to bring about by ^.ny other method. 

But before we proceed to relate the events 
which their invasion of Scotland occasioned, we 
shall stop to take notice of a circumstance unob- 
served by contemporary historians, but extremely 
remarkable for the discovery it makes of the sen- 
timents and spirit which then prevailed among 
the Scots. The conspirators against Cardinal 
Beatoun found the Regent's eldest son in the 
castle of St. Andrew's ; and as they needed the 
protection of the English, it was to be feared 
that they might endeavour to purchase it, by 
delivering to them this important prize. The 
presumptive heir to the crown in the hands of 
the avowed enemies of the kingdom, was a 
dreadful prospect. In order to avoid it, the 
Parliament fell upon a very extraordinary ex- 
pedient. By an act made on purpose, they ex- 
eluded " the Regent's eldest son from all right 
" of succession, public or private, so long as he 
<« should be detained a prisoner, and substituted 
" in his place his other brothers, according to 
" their seniority, and in failure of them, those 
" who were next heirs to the Regent, •* ' Suc- 

^ Epist. Reg. Scot. 2. 359. 
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BOOK cessicMi by hereditaiy right is an idea so obvious 
, ^' and so popular, that a nation seldom ventures 
to make a breach in it, but in cases of extreme 
necessity. Such a necessity did the Parliament 
discover in the present situation. Hatred to 
England, founded oti the memory of past hos- 
tilities, and heightened by the smart of recent 
injuries, was the national passion. This dictated 
that uncommon statute, by which the order of 
lineal succession was so remarkably broken. The 
modem theories, which represent this right as 
divine and unalienable, and that oiight not to 
be violated upon any consideration whatsoever, 
seem to have been then altogether unknown. 
Scotland In the beginning of September, the Earl of 
by the Hertford, now Duke of Somerset, and Protector 
English. 0£ England, entered Scotland at the head of 
eighteen thousand men ; and, at the same time, 
a fleet of sixty ships appeared on the coast to 
second his land forces. The Scots had for some 
time observed this storm gathering, and were 
prepared for it. Their army was almost double 
to that of the enemy, and posted to the greatest 
advantage on a rising ground above Musselburgh, 
not far from the banks of the river Eske. Both 
these circumstances alarmed the Duke of So- 
merset, who saw his danger, and would willingly 
have extricated himself out of it, by a new over- 
ture of peace, on conditions extremely reason- 
able. But this moderation being imputed to 
fear, his proposals were rejected with the scorn 
which the confidence of success inspires ; and, 
if the conduct of the Begent, vfho commanded 
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the Scottish army, had been, in any degree, equal BOOK 

to his confidence, the destruction of the English ,^ ^'^ 

must have been inevitable. They were in a 
situation precisely similar to that of their coun- 
trymen under Oliver Cromwell in the following 
century. The Scots had chosen their ground 
so well, that it was impossible to force them to 
give battle ; a few days had exhausted the forage 
afad provision of a narrow country ; the fleet 
could only furnish a scanty and precarious sub- 
sistence; a retreat, therefore, was necessary; 
but disgrace, and perhaps ruin, were the conse- 
quences of retreating. 

On both these occasions, the national heat and 
impetuosity of the Scots saved the English, and 
precipitated their own country into the utmost 
danger. The undisciplined courage of the pri- 
vate men became impatient at the sight of an 
enemy. The General was afraid of nothing, Battle of 
but that the English might escape from him by ^^^y- 
flight ; and, leaving his strong camp, he attacked September 
the Duke of Somerset near Pinkey, with no ^^•^^*'^- 
better success than his rashness deserved. The 
Protector had drawn up his troops on a gentle 
eminence, and had now the advantage of ground 
on his side. The Scottish army consisted almost 
entirely of infantry, whose chief weapon was a 
long spear, and for that reason their files wejre 
very deep, and their ranks close. They advanced 
towards the enemy in three great bodies, and, . 
as they passed the river, i;^ere considerably ex- 
posed to the fire of the English fleet, which lay 
in the bay of Musselburgh, and had drawn near 
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B o O K the shore. The English cavaky, flushed with 
, ^^' an advantage which they had gained in a skir- 
mish some days before, began the attack with 
more impetuosity than good conduct. A body 
so firm and compact as the Scots easily resisted 
the impression of cavalry, broke them, and drove 
them off the field. The English infantry, how- 
ever, advanced; and the Scots were at once 
exposed to a flight of arrows, to a fire in flank 
from four hundred foreign fusileers, who served 
the enemy, and to their cannon, which were 
planted behind the infantry on the highest part 
of the eminence. The depth and closeness of 
their order making it impossible for the Scots to 
stand long in this situation, the Earl of Angus, 
who commanded the vanguard, endeavoured to 
change his ground, and to retire towards the 
main body. But his friends, unhappily, mistook 
his motion for a flight, and fell into confusion. 
At that very instant, the broken cavalry, having 
rallied, returned to the charge ; the foot pur- 
sued the advantage they had gained ; the pro- 
spect of victory redoubled the ardour of both : 
and, in a moment, the rout of the Scottish army 
became universal and irretrievable. The en- 
counter in the field was not long nor bloody ; 
but, in the pursuit, the English discovered all 
the rage and fierceness which national antipathy, 
kindled by long emulation, and inflamed by re- 
ciprocal injuries, is apt to inspire. The pursuit 
was continued for five hours, and to a great dis- 
tance. All the three roads by which the Scots 
fled, were strewed with speaxs, and swords, and 
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targets, and covered witli the bodies of the slain, book 

Above ten thousand men fell on this day, one of ^^ 

the most fatal Scotland had ever seen. A few 
were taken prisoners, and among these some 
persons of distinction. The Protector had it 
now in his power to become master a£ a king- 
dom, out of which, not many hours before, he 
was almost obliged to retire with infamy. ' 

* The following passage in a curious and rare journal of the 
Protector's expedition into Scotland, written by W. Patten, 
who was joined in commission with Cecil, as judge martial of 
Uie army, and printed in 1548, deserves our notice ; as it 
gives a just idea of the military discipline of the Scots at that 
time. *^ But what after I learned, specially touching their 
order, their armour, and their manner as well of going to 
offend, as of standing to defend, I have thought necessary 
here to utter. « Hackbutters have tbey few or none, and ap- 
point their fight most commonly always a-foot. They cone 
to the field well furnished all with jack and skull, dagger and 
buckler, and swords all broad and thin, of exceeding good 
temper, and universally so made to slice, that as I never saw 
none so good, so I think it hard to devise the better. Hereto 
every man his pike, and a great kercher wrapped twice or 
thrice about his neck, not for cold, but for cutting. In their 
array towards joining with the enemy, they cling and thrust 
so near in the fore rank, shoulder and shoulder together, with 
their pikes in both their hands straight afore them, and their 
followers in that order so hard at their backs, laying their 
pikes over their foregoers shoulders,, that, if they do assail 
undiscovered, no force can well withstand them. Standing 
at defence they thrust shoulders likewbe so nigh together, the 
fore ranks well nigh to kneeling, stoop low before, their fel- 
lows behmd holding their pikes with both hands, and there- 
with in thehr left their bucklers, the one end of their pike 
against their right foot, and the other against the enemy 
breast-high ; their followers crossing their pike points with 
them forward ; and thus each with other so nigh as space and 
place will suffer, through the whole ward, so thick, that a$ 
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BOOK But this victory, however gi^at, was of no 
^^' ^ real utility, for want^of skill or of leisure to im- 
Their vie- prove it. Every iieW' dnjury rendered the Scots 
tfebenefit more aversc from an union with England ; and 
totheEng- fj^Q Protcctor neglected the only measure which 
would have made it necessary for them to have 
given their consent to it. He amused himself in 
wasting the open country, and in taking or build- 
ing several petty castles ; whereas, by fortifjdng 
a few places which were accessible by sea, he 
would have laid the kingdom op6n to the Eng- 
lish, and, in a short time, the Scots must either 
have accepted of his terms, or have submitted to 
his power. By such an improvement of it, the vic- 
tory at Dunbar gave Cromwell the command of 
Scotland. The battle of Pinkey had no other 
^ect but to precipitate the Scots into new en- 
gagements with France. The situation of the 
English court may, indeed, be pleaded in exousQ^ 
for the Duke of Somerset's conduct. That cabal 
of his enemies^ which occasioned his tragical 
end, was ahready formed ; and while he tri- 
umphed in Scotland, they secretly undermined, 
his power and credit at home. Self-preservation, 
therefore, obliged him to prefer his safety before 



easily shall a bare finger pierce through the skin of an angry 
hedge-hog, as any encounter the front df their pikes." Otfier 
curious particulars are found in this journal, from which Sir 
John Hayward has borrowed his account of thn expedition. 
Life of Edward VI. 279, Sec. 

The length of the Scotch pike or spear was appointed by 
Act 44; P. 1471 > to be six ells ; i. e. eighteen feet six inches. 
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his fame, arid to return without; reaping. the book 
fniits of his victory. At this time, .however, the ^\ 
dbud blew over ; the conspiracy by which he feU 
was not yet ripe for execution ; and his presence » 
suspended its effects for some time. The supreme 
power still remaining in his hands, he employed 
it to recover the opportunity which he had lost. 
A body of troops, by his command, seized and April i54«. 
fortified Haddingtoun, a place which, on account 
of its distance from the sea, and from any Eng- 
lish garrison, could not be defended without 
great expence and danger. 

Meanwhile the French gained more by the Forces tiie 
defeat of their aUies, than the English by their f^^'' 
victory. After the death of Cardinal Beatoun, union with 
Mary of Guise, the Queen Dowager, took a 
cotisiderable share in the direction of affairs. 
She was warmly attached by blood, and by incli- 
nation, to the French interest : and, in order to 
promote it, improved with great dexterity every 
event which occurred. The spirit and strength 
of the Scots were broken at Pinkey ; and in an 
assembly of nobles which met at Stirling to con- 
sult upon the situation of the kingdom, all eyes 
were turned towards France, no prospect of 
safety appearing but in assistance from that 
quarter. But Henry II, being then at peace 
with England, the Queen represented that 
they could not expect him to take part in their 
quarrel, but upon views of personal advantage ; 
and that without extraordinary concessions in 
his favour, no assistance, in proportion to their 
present exigencies, could be obtain^. The 
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BOOK prejudices of the nation powerfully seconded 
^^- these representations of the Queen. What often 
happens to individuals, took place among the 
nobles in this convention ; they were swayed 
entirely by their passions ; and in order to 
gratify them, they deserted their former prin- 
ciples, and disregarded their true interest. In 
the violence of resentment, they forgot that ze^ 
for the independence of Scotland, which had 
prompted them to reject the proposals of Henry 
and to of- VJII. ; and by offering, voluntarily, their young 
Qjieen^in Qucen in marriage to the Dauphin, eldest son 
to"Se^ of Henry II. ; and, which was still more, by 
Dauphin, proposing to seud her immediately into France 
to be educated at his court, they granted, from 
a thirst of vengeance, what formerly they would 
not yield upon any consideration of their own 
safety. To gain at once such a kingdom as 
Scotland, was a matter of no small consequence 
to France. Henry, without hesitation^ accepted 
the offers of the Scottish ambassadors, and pre- 
pared for the vigorous defence of his new acqui- 
sition. Six thousand veteran soldiers, under 
the command of Monsieur Degse, assisted by 
some of the best officers who were formed in the 
long wars of Francis I. arrived at Leith. They 
served* two campaigns in Scotland, with a spirit 
.equal to their fbrmer fame. But their exploits 
were not considerable. The Scots, soon becom- 
ing je^ous of their designs, neglected to suppc»i; 
them with proper vigour. The caution of the 
English, in acting wholly upon the defensive, 
prevented the .French from attempting any 
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enterprise of consequence ; and obliged them to B o o K 
exhaust their strength in tedious sieges, under^^ ^^\ 
taken under many disadvantages. Their efforts, 
however, were not without some benefit to the 
Scots, by compelling the English to evacuate 
Haddingtoun, and to surrender several small 
forts which they possessed in different parts of 
the kingdom. 

But the effects of these operations of his 
troops were still of greater importance to the 
French King. The diversion which they occa- 
sioned enabled him to wrest Boulogne out of 
the hands of the Engb'sh ; and the influence of 
his army in Scotland obtained the concurrence 
of parliament with the overtures which had 
been made to him, by the assembly of nobles at 
Stirling, concerning the Queen's marriage with 
the Daupliin, and her education in the court 
of France. In vain did a few patriots remon- The treaty 
strate against such extravagant concessions, by p^^gg 
which Scotland was reduced to be a province concluded 
of France ; and Henry, from an ally, raised to 
be master of the kingdom ; by which the friend- 
ship of France became more fatal than the 
enmity of England ; and every thing was fondly 
given up to the one, that had been bravely de- 
fended against the other. A point of so much 
consequence was hastily decided in a parliament 
assembled in the camp before Haddingtoun: June 5. 
the intrigues of the Queen Dowager, the zeal ^^^®* 
of the clergy, and resentment against England, 
had prepared a great party in the nation for 
such a step; the French general and ambas^- 
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BOOK sador, by their liberality and promises, gained 
^ over many more. The Regent himself wa^ 
weak enough to stoop to the offer of a pension 
from France, together with the title of Duke 
erf Chatelherault in that kingdom. A consider- 
able majority declared for the treaty, and the 
interest of a faction was prefe^ed before the 
honour of the nation. 
Mary sent HAVING hurried the Scots into this rash and 
cated in ' fatal resolution, the source of many calamities to 
France, themselves and to their sovereign, the French 
allowed them no time for reflection or repent- 
ance. The fleet which had brought over their 
forces was still in Scotland, and withojjjt delay 
convoyed the Queen into France. Maiy was 
then six years old, and by her education in that 
court, one of the politest but most corrupted in 
Eiu^ope, she acquired every accomplishment that 
could add to her charms as a woman, and c(M1- 
tracted many of those prejudices which occa- 
siotied her misfortunes as a Queen. 

From the time that Mary was put into their 
bands, it was the interest of the French to suflfer 
war in Scotland to languish. The recovery of 
the Boulonnois was the object which the French 
King had most at heart ; but a slight diversion 
in Britain was sufficient to divide the attention 
and strength of the English, whose domestic 
factions deprived both their arms and councils 
<rf their accustomed vigour. The government 
of England had undergonie a great revolution. 
The Duke of Somerset's power had been ac- 
quired with too nuich violence, and was exer- 
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cised with too little moderation, to be of long book 
a:mtinuance. Many good qualities, added to ^* 
great love of his country, could not atone fpr ^~'*^"*^ 
his ambition in usurping the sole direction pf 
affiurs. Some of the most eminent courtiers 
combined against, him ^ and the Earl of War- 
wick their leader, no less ambitious but more 
artful than Somerset, conducted his measures 
with so much dexterity as to raise himself upon 
the ruins of his rival. Without the invidious 
name of Protector, he succeeded to all the power 
and influence of which Somerset was deprived, 
and he quickly found peace to be necessary for 
the establishment of his new. authority, and the 
execution of the vast designs he had conceived. 

Henry was no stranger to Warwick's situa- Peape 
tion, and improved his knowledge of it to good ^^^ ^ ' 
purpose, in conducting the negotiations for a 
general peace. He prescribed what terms he 
pleased to the English minister, who scrupled at 
nothing, however advantageous to that monarch 
and his allies. England consented to restore March 24. 
Boulogne and its dependencies to France, and 
gave up all pretensions to a treaty of marriage 
with the Queen of Scots, or to the conquest of 
her country. A few small forts, of which the 
iBnglish troops had hitherto kept possession, 
were rased; and peace between the two king- 
doms was established on its ancient foundaticm^ 
% Both the British nations lost power, afi well 
a^ reputation, by this unhappy quarrel. It was 
cm both sides a war of emidation and resent-^ 
ment, rather than of interest; and was carried 
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B o O K on under the influence of national animosities^ 
^^* which were blind to all advantages. The French, 
who entered into it with greater coolness, con- 
ducted it with more skill ; and by dexterously 
availing themselves of every circumstance which 
occurred, recovered possession of an important 
territory which they had lost, and added to 
their monarchy ^ new kingdom. The ambi- 
tion of the English minister betrayed to them 
the former ; the inconsiderate rage of the Scots 
against their ancient enemies bestowed on them 
the latter ; their own address and good policy 
merited both. 
TheScoto IMMEDIATELY after the couclusiou of the 
jSous^of P^ce, the French forces left Scotland, as much 
thcFrench. to their owu Satisfaction, as to that of the na- 
tion. The Scots soon found, that the caUing 
to their assistance a people more powerful than 
themselves, was a dangerous expedient. They 
beheld, with the utmost impatience, those who 
had come over to protect the kingdom, taking 
upon thfem to command in it ; and on many oc- 
casions they repented the rash invitation which 
they had given. The peculiar genius of the 
French nation heightened this disgust, and pre- 
pared the Scots to throw oft* the yoke, before 
they had well begim to feel it. The French 
were, in that age, what they are in the present, 
one of the most polished nations in Europe. 
But it is to be observed, in all their expeditions 
into foreign countries, whether towards the 
south or north, that their manners have b^n 
remarkably incompatible with the manners^^ of 
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every other people. Barbarians are tenacious book 
oi' their own customs, because they want know- "i 
ledge and taste to discover the reasonable- 
ness and propriety of customs which differ 
from them. Nations, which hold the first 
rank in politeness, are frequently no less tena- • 
cious out of pride. The Greeks were so in 
the ancient world; and the French are the 
same in the modern. Full of themselves ; flat- 
tered by the imitation of their neighbours ; and 
accustomed to consider their own modes as the 
standards of elegance ; they scorn to disguise, 
or to lay aside, the distinguishing manners of 
their own nation, or to make any allowance for 
what may differ from them among others. For 
this reason, ihe behaviour of their armies has, on 
every occasion, been insupportable to strangers, 
and has always exposed them to hatred, and 
often to destruction. In that age, they over-ran 
Italy four several times by their valoiu-, and lost 
it as often by their insolence. The Scots, 
naturally an irascible and high-spirited people, 
and who, of all nations, can least bear the most 
distant insinuation of contempt, were not of a 
temper to admit all the pretensions of such 
assimiing guests. The symptoms of alienation^ 
were soon visible ; they seconded the military 
operations of the French troops with the utmost 
coldness ; their disgust grew insensibly to a 
degree of indignation that could hardly be re- 
strained ; and on occasion of a very slight acci- 
dent, broke out with fatal violence. A private 
French soldier engaging in aii idle quarrel witit 
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B o a K a citizen of Edinburgh, both nations took Bttm 
iL with equal rage, in defence of their country- 
^ men. The Provost of Edinburgh, his son, and 
several citizens of distinction, were killed in the 
fray ; and the French were obliged to avoid the 
fury of the inhabitants, by retiring out of the 
city. vN^otwithstanding the ancient alliance of 
France and Scotland, and the long intercourse 
of good offices between the two nations, an 
aversion for the French took its rise at this 
time among the Scots, the effects whereof were 
deeply felt, and operated powerfully through 
the subsequent period. 

Process F|ix)M the death of Cardinal -Beatoun, nothing 

foitom *^ ^^^ ^i^ ^f *^^ s^*^ ^ religion. While 
the war with England continued, the clergy had 
no leisure to molest the Protestants ; and they 
were not yet considerable enough to expect any 
thing more than connivance and impunity. Tlie 
new doctrines were still in their infancy ; but 
during this short interval of tranquillity, they 
acquired strength, and advanced by large and 
firm st^s towards a full establishment in the 
kingdom. The first preachers against Popery in 
Scotland, of whom several had appeared during 
the reign of James V., were more eminent for 
zeal and piety, than for learning. Their ac- 
quaintonce with the principles of the Reform- 
ation was partial, and at second Jband ; some of 
them had been educated in England ; all of them 
had borrowed their notions from the books pub- 
lished ^here ; and in the first 4awn of the new 
light, they did not venture far before their 
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leaders. But in a short time the doctrines and book 
writings of the foreign reformers became gene- ^^' 
rally known ; the inquisitive genius of the age 
j^'essed forward in quest of truth j the discovery 
of one error opened the way to others; the 
downfall of one impostor drew many after it ; 
the whole fabric, which ignorance and super- 
stition had erected in times g£ darkne^, began 
to totter ; and nothing was wanting to complete 
its ruin, but a daring and active leader to direct 
the attack. Such was the famous John Kno^, 
who, with better qualifications of learning, and 
more extensive views, than any ci his prede- 
cessors in Scotland, possessed a natural intre-< 
pidity of mind, which set him above fear. He 
began his public ministry at St. Andrew's in the 
year one thousand five hundred and fortyrseven, 
with that success which always accompanies a 
bold and popular eloquence. Instead of amusing 
himself with lopping the branches, he struck 
directly at the root of Popery, and attadked 
both the doctrine and discipline of the esta- 
blished church, with a vehemence peculiar to 
himself, but admirably suited to the temper and 
wishes of the age. 

An adversary so formidable as Knox, would 
not have easily escaped the rage of the clergy, 
who observed the tendency and progress of his 
opinions with the utmost concern. But, at first, 
he retired for safety into the castle of S^ An- 
drew's, and, while the conspirators kept pos- 
session of it, preached publicly under their 
protection. The great revolution in England, 
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BOOK which followed upon the death of Henry VIIL, 
^* , contributed no less than the zeal of Knox to* 
wards demolishing the Popish church in Scot- 
land. Henry had loosened the chains, and 
lightened the yoke of Popery. The ministers of 
his son Edward VI. cast them off altogether, 
and estabUshed the Protestant religion, upon 
almost the same footing whereon it now stands 
in that kingdom. The influence of this example 
reached Scotland, and the happy eflTects of ec- 
clesiastical liberty in one nation, inspired the 
other with an equal desire of recovering it. The 
reformers had, hitherto, been obliged to conduct 
themselves with the utmost caution, and seldom 
ventured to preach, but in private houses, and 
at a distance from court ; they gained credit, as 
happens on ihe first publication of every new 
religion, chiefly among persons in the lower 
and middle rank of life. But several noblemen, 
of the greatest distinction, having, about this 
time, openly espoused their principles, they 
were no longer under the necessity of acting 
with the same reserve ; and, with more security 
and encouragement, they had likewise greater 
success. The means of acquiring and spread- 
ing knowledge became more common, and the 
spirit of innovation, peculiar to that period, grew 
every day bolder and more universal. 

Happily for the Reformation, this spirit was 
still under some restraint. It had not yet at- 
tained firmness and vigour sufficient to overturn 
a system foimded on the deepest policy, and 
supported by the most formidable power. Under 
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the present circumstances, any attempt towardsr BOOK 
action must have been fatal to the Protestant . ^• 
doctrines ; and it is no small proof of the autho- 
rity, as well as penetration of the heads of the 
party, that they were able to restrain the zeal 
of a fiery and impetuous people, until that cri- 
tical and mature juncture, when every step they 
took was decisive and successful. 

Meanwhile their cause received reinforce* 
ment from two different quarters whence they 
never could have expected it. The ambition of 
the house of Guise, and the bigotry of Mary of 
England, hastened the subversion of the Papal 
throne in Scotland ; and, by a singular dispo- 
sition of Providence, the persons who opposed 
the Reformation in every other part of Europe 
with the fiercest zeal, were made instruments 
for advancing it in that kingdom. 
/ Mary of Guise possessed the same bold and The 
aspiring spirit which distinguished her family. Bo^er 
But in her it was softened by the female cha- ^P^res to 
racter, and accompanied witli great temper and of Regent, 
address. Her brothers, in order to attain the 
high objects at which they aimed, ventured 
upon such daring measures as suited their great 
courage. Her designs upon the supreme power 
were concealed with the utmost care, and ad- 
vanced by address and refinements more natural 
to her sex. By a dexterous application of those 
talents, she had acquired a considerable influ- 
ence on the councils of a nation Jhitherto unac- 
quainted with the government of women j and, 
without the sijaallest right to any share in the 
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BOOK admmistration of affiiirs, had engrossed the chief 
. ^* direction of them into her own hands. But 
she did not long rest satisfied with the enjoy- 
ment of this precarious power, which the fickle- 
ness of the Regent, or the ambition of those 
who governed him, might so easily disturb ; and 
she began to set on foot new intrigues, with a 
design of undermining him, and of opening to 
herself a way to succeed hkn in that high dig- 
nity. Her brothers entered wannly into this 
scheme, and supported it with all their credit 
at the court of France. The French King 
willingly concurred in a measure, by which 
he hoped to bring Scotland entirely under 
msmagement, and, in any futiure broil with 
England, to turn its whole force against that 
kingdom. 

In order to arrive at the desired elevation, the 
Queen Dowager had only one of two ways to 
chuse ; either violently to wrest the power out 
of the hands of the Regent, or to obtain it by 
ik consent. Under a minority, and among a 
warlike and factious people, the former was a 
very uncertain and dangerous experirtierit. The 
latter appeared to be no less impracticable. To 
persuade a man voluntarily to abdicate the su- 
preme power ; to descend to a level with those, 
above whom he wag nulled ; and ta be conteitt 
with the second place where he hath held a first, 
may well pass for a wild and chimerical project. 
This, however, the Queen attempted ; and the 
prudence of the attempt was suffid6iitly justified 
by its suocess. 
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The Regent's inconstancy and irresolution, book 

toother with the calamities which had befallen ^ J^ 

the kingdom under his administration, raised 
the prejudices both of the nobles and of the 
people against him, to a great height ; and the 
Queen secretly fomented these with much in- 
dustry. All who wished for a change met with 
a gracious reception in her court, and their 
spirit (rf* disaffection was nourished by such hopes 
and promises, as in every age impose on the 
credidity of the factious. The favourers of Courts the 
the Reformation being the most numerous and '^'"""^- 
spreading body of the Regent's enemies, she 
applied to them with a particular attention; 
and the gentleness of her disposition, and seem- 
ing indifference to the religious points in dis- 
pute, made all her promises of protection and 
indulgence pass upon them for sincere. Finding 
so great a part of the nation willing to fall in 
with her measures, the Queen set out for France, Oct 1550. 
under pretence of visiting her daughter,, and 
took along with her those noblemen who pos- 
sessed the greatest power and credit among their 
countrymen. Softened by the pleasures of an 
elegant court, flattered by the civilities of the 
French King, and the caresses of the house of 
Guise, and influenced by the seasonable distri- 
bution of a few favours, and the liberal promise 
of many more, they were brought to approve of 
rfl the Queen's pretensions. 

While she advanced by these slow but sure 
steps, the Regent eitiier did not foresee the 
danger which threatened him, or neglected to 
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BOOK provide against it. The first discovery of the 
n. train which was laid, came from two of his own 
' confidents, Carnegie of Kinnaird, and Panter 
Bishop of Ross, whom the Queen had gained 
over to her interest, and then employed as the 
most proper instruments for obtaining his con- 
sent. The overture was made to him in the 
name of the French King, enforced by proper 
threatenings, in order to work upon his natural 
timidity, and sweetened by every promise tliat 
could reconcile him to a proposal so disagree- 
able. On the one hand, the confirmation of 
his French title, together with a considerable 
pension, the parliamentary acknowledgment of 
his right of succession to the crown, and a public 
ratification of his conduct during his regency, 
were offered him. On the other hand, the dis- 
pleasure of the French King, the power and 
popularity of the Queen Dowager, the disaffec- 
tion of the nobles, with the danger of an after- 
reckoning, were.4*epresented in the strongest 
colours. 

It was not possible to agree to a proposal so 
extraordinary and unexpected, without some 
previous struggle ; and, had the Archbishop of 
St. Andrew's been present to fortify the irreso- 
lute and passive spirit of the Regent, he, in all 
probability, would have rejected it with disdain. 
Happily for the Queen, the sagacity and am- 
bition of that prelate could, at this time, be no 
obstruction to her views. He was lying at the 
point of death, and in his absence the inflfienoci 
of the Queen's agents on a flexible temjper 
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counterbalanced several of the strongest passions BOOK 
of the human mind, and obtained his consent ''• 
to a voluntary surrender of the supreme power. v 

After gaining a point of such difficulty with J>«c- '^^^* 
so much ease, the Queen returned into Scot- 
land, in full expectation of taking immediate 
possession of her new dignity. But by this time 
the Archbishop of St. Andrew's had recovered 
of that distemper, which the ignorance of the 
Scottish physicians had pronounced to be in- 
curable. This he owed to the assistance of the 
famous Cardan, one of those irregular adven- 
turers in philosophy, of whom Italy produced 
so many about this period. A bold genius led 
him to some useful discoveries, which merit the 
esteem of a more discerning age ; a wild imagin- 
ation engaged him in those chimerical sciences, 
which drew the admiration of his contempo- 
raries. As a pretender to astrology and magic, 
he was revered and consulted by all Europe ; as 
a proficient in natural philosophy, he was but 
little known. The Archbishop, it is probable, 
considered him as a powerful magician, when 
he applied to him for relief; but it was his 
knowledge as a philosopher, which enabled him 
to cure his disease.* 

Together with his health, the Ai^chbishqp 
recovered the entire government of the Regent, 

' Cardan himself was more desirous of being considered as 
an astrologer than a philosopher ; in his bookD^ GenituriSf we 
find ^ calculation of the Archbishop's nativity, from which he 
{pretends both to have predicted his disease, and to have e&ct- 
ed his cure. He recived from the Archbishop a reward of 
IgOO crowns ! a great sum in that age. De vita stia, p. 32. 
VOL* /. A A 
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B 6 p k and quickly persuaded him to rfical that disho 
, ^^' , nourable promise, which he had been seduced hy 
. the artifices of the Queen to grant. However 
great her surprise and indignation were, at this 
fresh instance of his inconstancy, she was obliged 
to dissemble, that she might have leisure to renew 
her intrigues with all parties ; with the Pro- 
testants, whom she favoured and courted more 
than ever; with the nobles, to whom she ren- 
dered herself agreeable by various arts ; and 
with the Regent himself, in order to gain whom, 
she employed every argument. But, whatever 
impressions her emissaries might have made on 
the Regent, it was no easy matter to over-reach 
or to intimidate the Archbishop. Under his 
management, the negotiations were spun out 
to a great length, and his brother maintained 
his station with that address and firmness, which 
its importance so well merited. The universal 
defection of the nobility, the growing power of 
the Protestants, who all adhered to the Queen 
Dowager, the reiterated solicitations of the 
French King, and, above all, the interposition 
of the young Qiieen, who was now entering the 
twelfth year of her age, and claimed a right of 
nominating whom she pleased to be Regent^ 
theliegent obliged him at last to resign that high oflSce, 
w«'o^ which he had held many yekrs. He obtained, 
however, the same advantageous terms for him- 
fiheobtams »elf, which had been formerly stipulated, 
there- It was in the parliament which met on the 

tenth of April one thousand five hundred and 

" Lesley, de Reb; Gest. Scot- ap. Jeb. 1. 187. 
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fifty.four, that the Earl of Arran executed this book 
extraordinary resignation ; and at the same time ^^ , 
Mary of Guise was raised to that dignity, which 
had been so long the object of her wishes. 'Rius, 
with their own approbation, a woman and a 
stranger was advanced to the supreme authority 
over a fierce and turbulent people, who seldom 
submitted, without reluctance, to the legal and 
ancient government of their native monarchs. 

While the Queen Dowager of Scotland con- Reforma- 
tributed so mui^^h towards the progress of the ^^^ <^o"- 

•"■ ^ tinues to 

Reformation by the protection which she afforded make great 
it, from motives of ambition, the English Queen, j^Ss!^' 
by her indiscreet zeal, filled the kingdom with i^^^- 
persons active in promoting the same cause. 
Mary ascended the throne of England on the 
death of her brother Edward, and soon after 
married Philip II. of Spain. To the persecuting 
spirit of the Romish superstition, and the fierce- 
ness of that age, she added the private resent- 
ment of her own and of her mother's sufferings, 
with which she loaded the reformed religion ; 
and the peevishness and severity of her natural 
temper carried the acrimony of all these passions 
to the utmost extreme. The cruelty of her 
persecution equalled the deeds of those tyrants 
who have been the greatest reproach to human 
natiure. The bigotry of her clergy could scarce 
keep pace with the impetuosity of her zeal. Even 
the unrdenting Philip was obliged, on some 
occarions, to mitigate the rigoiu' of her proceed- 
ings; Many among the most eminent Reformers 
8t:ri9fered for ^e doctrines which they had taught ; 
AA 2 
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Qthers fled from the storm. To the greater part 
of these, Switzerland and Germany opened a 
secure asylum ; and not a few, out of choice or 
necessity, fled into Scotland. What they had 
seen and felt in England, did not abate the 
warmth and zeal of their indignation against 
Popery. Their attacks were bolder and more 
successful than ever ; and their doctrines made 
a rapid progress among all ranks of men. 

These doctrines, calculated to rectify the opi- 
nions, and to reform the manners, of mankind, 
had hitherto produced no other efiects; but 
they soon began to operate with greater violence, 
and proved the occasion, not only of subverting 
the established religion, but of shaking the throne 
and endangering the kingdom. The causes 
which facilitated the introduction of these new 
opinions into Scotiand, and which disseminated 
them so fast through the nation, merit, on that 
account, a particular and careful inquiry. The 
Reformation is one of the greatest events, in the 
history of mankind, and, in whatever point of 
light we view it, is instructive and interesting. 

The revival of learning in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries roused the world from that 
lethargy in which it had been sunk for many 
ages. The human mind/elt its own strength, 
broke the fetters of authority by which it bad 
been so long restrained, and, venturing to .move 
in a larger sphere, pushed its inquiries into every 
subject, withgreatboldnessandsi^prii^ngsjiji^ess. 

No sooner did ip^nkind recover the capacity 
of exercising their reajBon, than religion wad xme 
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of the first objects which drew their attention, book 
Long before Luther published his famous Theses, ^ ^^^ 
which shook the Papal throne, science and phi- 
losophy had laid open to many of the Italians, 
the imposture and absurdity of the established 
superstition. That subtle and refined people, 
satisfied with enjojang those discoveries in secret, 
were little disposed to assume the dangerous 
character of Reformers, and concluded the 
knowledge of truth to be the prerogative of the 
wise, while vulgar minds must be overawed and 
governed by popular errors. But, animated 
with a more noble and disinterested zeal, the 
German theologian boldly erected the standard 
of truth, and upheld it with an unconquerable 
intrepidity, which merits the admiration and 
gratitude of all succeeding ages. 

The occasion of Luther's being first digested 
with the tenets of the Romish church, and how, 
from a small rupture, the quarrel widened into 
an irreparable breach, is known to every one 
who has been the least conversant in history. 
From the heart of Germany his opinions spread, 
with astonishii^ rapidity, all over Europe ; and, 
wherever they came, endangered or overturned 
the ancient,but ill founded system. The vigilance 
and address of the coiut of Rome, co-operating 
with the power and bigotry of the Austrian 
family, suppressed these notions on their first 
appearance, in the southern kingdoms of Europe. 
But the fierce spirit of the north, irritated by 
multiplied impositions, could neither be mollified 
by the same arts, nor subdued by the same force ; 
A A 3 
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1^0 OK and, encouraged by some Princes from piety, 
^' and by others out of avarice, it easily b<Mre down 
the feeble opposition of an illiterate and inmioral 
clergy. 

The superstition of Popery seems to have 
grown to the most extravagant height in those 
countries which are situated towards the different 
extremities of Europe. The vigour of imagina- 
tion, and sensibility of frame, peculiar to the 
inhabitants of southern climates, rendered them 
susceptible of the deepest impressions of super- 
stitious terror and credulity. Ignorance and 
barbarity were no less favourable to the progress 
of the same spirit among the northern nations^ 
They knew little, and were disposed to believe 
every thing. The most glaring absurdities did 
not shock their gross understandings, and tlie 
most improbable fictions were received with im- 
plicit assent and admiration. 

Accordingly, that form of Popery which 
prev^dled in Scotland was of the most bigotted 
and illiberal kind. Those doctrines which are 
most apt to shock the human understanding, and 
those legends which farthest exceed belief, were 
proposed to the people without any attempt to 
palliate or disguise them; nor did they ever call 
in question the reasonableness of the one, or the 
truth of the other. 

The power and wealtii of the church "kept 
pace with the progress of superstition ; ibr it is 
the nature of that spirit to observe no bounds in 
its respect and liberality towards those whose 
character it esteems sacred. Hie Scottish Kings 
s 
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early demgasttatecl; how much they were under book 
its influence, by their vast additions to the im-i , ^^' , 
munities and riches of the clergy. The profuse 
piety of David I., whp acquired on that account 
the name of Saint, transferred almos.t:the wh<de 
crown lands, which were gt thg,t time of gre^t 
extent, into the hands of . ^qclesiaatics. The 
example of that virtuous Prince was imitated by 
his successors. The spirit spre$^ among all orders 
of nxen, who daily Jcwied the priesthood with 
new: possessions, . The riches of the church aH 
over Europe were exorbitant ; but Scotland was 
oiae of those countries wherein they had farthest 
exceeded the just proportion. The Scottish 
clergy paid one-half of every tax imposed on 
land ; and as there is no reason to think that, in 
that age tibey. would be loaded with any un- 
equal share of the burden, we may conclude 
that, by the time of the Refcmnation, little lesi 
than pnerhalf of the national property had fallen 
into the hands of ^ society, which is always ac- 
quirii^ and can never lose. 

The niature, too, of a considerable part of theii* 
property extended the influence of the clergy. 
Many estates throughout the kingdom, held of 
the church j church lands were let in lease at 
an easy rent, and were possessed by the younger 
sons and descendants of the best families.* . llie 
Connection between superior and vassal^ between 
landlord and tenant, created dependencies, and 
gave rise to an union of great advantage to the 



* Keith, 52L Not. <b>^ 

A A 4f 
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BOOK church ; and in estimating the influence of the 
, _"l . Popish ecclesiastics over the nation, these, as wdl 
as the real amount of their revenues, must be 
attended to, and taken into the account 

This extraordinary share in the national pro- 
perty was accompanied with proportionable 
weight in the supreme council of the kingdom. 
At a time when the number of the temporal 
peers was extremely smaJl, and when the lesser 
barons and representatives of boroughs seldom 
attended parliaments, the ecclesiastics formed a 
comiiderable body there. It appears from the 
ancient rolls of parliament, and from the maimer 
of chusing the lords of articles, that tt^ pro^ 
ceedings <^ that high court must have been, in 
a great meamire, ulider their directkm. ^ 

The reverence due to their sacred character, 
which was oflen carried incredibly far, con- 
tributed not a little towards the growth of their 
power. The dignity, iJie titles, and precedence 
of the Popish clergy, are remarkable, both as 
causes and effects of that dominion wfaidi they 
had acquired over the rest of mankind. They 
were regarded by the credulous laity as beings cf 
a superior species ; they were neither subject to 
the same laws, nor tried by the same judges.' 

y spots. Hist, of the Church of Scc^hnd, 449. 

' How far this claioa of the clergy to exemption from lay 
jiirisdiction extended, appears from a remarkable transaction in 
the Parliament held in 1546- When that court was proceeding 
te <be forfeiture of the murderers ofCardinalBeatoun, and were 
about to include a priest, who was one of t^e assassins, in the 
general sentence of condemnation; odious as the crime was 
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Every guard that religion could supply, was BOOK 
placed around their power, their possessions, and ^'• 
tlieir persons; and endeavours were used, not 
without success, to represent them all as equally 
sacred. 

The reputation for learning, which, lM>wever 
inconsiderable, was wholly engrossed by ihe 
cleigy, added to the reverence which they de- 
rived from religion. The principles of sound 
philosq)hy, and of a just taste, were altogether 
unkfiown j in place of these were substituted 
studies barbarous and unfnstructive ; but as the 
ecclesiastics alone were conversant in theai» this 
{MTOcured them esteem ; and a very slender por* 
tion of knowledge drew the admiration of rude 
ages, which knew little. War was the sole pro- 
£^oA of the nobles, and hunting their chief 
amusement; they divided their time betweai 
these: unacquainted with the arts, and imim^ 
proved by science, they disdained any employ^ 
ment foreign from military affairs, or which 
required rather pen^ration and address, than 
bodily vigour. Wherever the former were ne- 
cessary, the clergy were entrusted ; because they 
alone were properly qualified for the trust. 
Almost all the high offices in civil government 
devolved, on this account, into their hands. 
The Lord Chancellor was the first subject in the 

to ecclesiastics, a delegate appeared in name of the clerical 
courts, and repledged or claimed exemption of rhim from tke 
judgment of parliament, as a spiritual man. This claim was 
sustained ; and his name is not inserted in the act of forfeiture. 
Epist, Reg. Scot. ii. 350. S61 . 
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BOOK kiBgdom, both in dignity and in power. Froci 
^* tibe earliest ages of the monarchy, to the death 
of Cardinal Beatoun, fifty-four persons h^d held 
that high dfiee ; and of these forty-three had 
been ecclesiastics. * The lords of session were 
stqnren^ jiidges in all matters of civil right; and, 
by iU original constitution, the president and 
one half rf the senators in this court were 
chuiehmen* 

To ail thds we may add, that the clergy being 
sepatBted from the rest of mankind by the law 
of ceMbacy, and undistiracted by those cares, and 
unhi^mbered with those burdens, which occupy 
<«id oppress other men, the interest of their 
order became their only object, aiid they were 
at 1^ leisiite to pursue it. 

The nature of their functions gav^ them 
access to all persons, and at all seasons. They 
could employ all the motives of fear and of hope, 
<^ terror and of consolation, which operate mosj 
powerfully on the human mind. They haunted 
the weak and the credtdous ; they besieged the 
beds of the sick and of the dying ; they su^red 
few to gO0at of tile world without leaving marks 
of their liberality to the church, aj|d taught them 
to i[»>mpound with the Almighty for theif irfns^ 
by bestowing ridies upon those who called them- 
selves his servants. 

When their own industry, or the superstition 
of mankind, failed o£ producing this effect, the 
ecclesiastics had influence enough to call in the 

* Crawf. Offic, of State, 
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aid of law. When a person died intestate, the BOOK: 
disposal of his effects was vested in the bishop <rf* ^ ^^^ 
the diocese, after paying his funeral charges and 
debts, and distributing among his kindred the 
sums to which they were respectively entitled ; 
it being presumed that no Christian would have 
chosen to leave the world without destining some 
part of his substance to pious uses.*" As xmn 
are apt to trust to the continuance of life with a 
fond confidence, and childishly shun every thing 
that forces them to think of their mortality, many 
die without settling their aiEiirs by will; and 
the right of administration in that event, ac* 
quired by the clergy, must have proved a con*- 
siderable source both of wealth and of power to 
the church. 

At the same time, no matrimonial or testa* 
mentary cause could be tried but in the spiritaajl 
courts, and by laws which the clergy themsdves 
had framed. The penalty, too, by which the 
decisions of these courts were en&rced, added 
to their authority. A sentence of excommuni*- 
cation was no less formidable than a sentaace of 
outlawry. It was pronounced on mimy ocea* 
sions, and against various crimes: and, besides 
excluding those, upon whom it fell, from Chris^ 
tian privileges, it deprived them of all th^ 
rights as men, or as citizens ; and the aid of the 
secular power concurred with the superstition of 
naaokind, in rendering the thunders of the 
church BO less destructive than terrible. 

> Essays on Brit. Antiq. 174* Anxuils of Scotland, by Sir 
David Dalrymple, vol. i. Append. No. ii. . ^ ) 
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BOOK To these general causes may be attributed the 
u ' , immense growth both of the wealth and power 
of the Popish church ; and, without entering 
into any more minute detail, this may serve to 
discover the foundations on which a structure so 
stupendous was erected. 

But though the laity had contributed, by their 
own superstition and profuseness, to raise the 
clergy from poverty and obscurity to riches and 
eminence, they began, by degrees, to feel and 
to munnur at their encroachments. No wonder 
haughty and martial barons should view the 
power and possessions of the church with envy ; 
and regard the lazy and inactive character of 
churchmen with the utmost contempt; while, 
at the same time, the indecent and licentious 
lives of the clergy gave great and just offence to 
the people, and considerably abated the venera- 
tion which they were accustomed to yield to that 
order of men. 

Immense wealth, extreme indolence, gfo^ 
ignorance, and, above all, the severe injunction 
of celibacy, had concurred to introduce this 
corruption of morals among many of the clergy, 
who, presuming too much upon the submission 
of the people, were at no pains either to conceal 
or to disguise their own vices. According to 
the accounts of the Reformers, confirmed by 
several Popish writers, the most open and scan- 
dalous dissoluteness of manners prevailed amoi^ 
the Scottish clergy.*" Cardinal Beatoun, with 

« Winzet. ap. Keith, Appexid. 202. 205. Lesley de Eeb. 
Gest Scot. 232. 
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the same public pomp which is due to a legiti- BOOK 
mate child, celebrated the marriage of his natural ^i* 
daughter with the Earl of Crawford's son**; 
and, if we may believe Knox, he publicly con- 
tinned to the end of his days a crimind cor- 
respondence with her mother, who was a woman 
of rank. The other prelates seem not to have 
been more regular and exemplary than their 
primate/ 

Men of such characters ought, in reason, to 
have been alarmed at the first clamours raised 
against their own morals, and the doctrines of 
the church, by the Protestant preachers; but 
the Popish ecclesiastics, either out of pride or 
ignorance, neglected the proper methods for 
silencing them. Instead of reforming their lives, 
or disguising their vices, they affected to despise 
the censures of the people. While the Reformers, 
by their mortifications and austerities, endea- 
voured to resemble the first propagators of Chris- 
tianity, the Popish clergy were compared t;o. all 

^ The marriage articles, subscribcid with his own hand, m 
which he calls her mi^ daughter, are still extant. Keith, p. 42. 

* A reftarkable proof of the dissolut^ manners of the clergy 
is found in the public records. A greater nun^er of lettets of 
legitimation was granted during the first thirty years ^ftear the 
Reformation, than during tho whole period that has elapsed 
since that time. These were obtained by tJie sons of the Popish 
clergy. The ecclesiastics, who were allowed to retain their 
benefices, alienated them to their children ; who, when they 
acquired wealth, were desirous that the stain of illc»itimaqy 
might no longer remain upon their &milies. ^n ffiams Catw 
logue of the Scottish Bishops, we find several instances of such 
alienations of church lands, by the Popi^ incumbents to 
their natural children. 
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BOOK liiose persons who are most infamous in histor}'- 
J^^'_ ^ for the enormity and scandal of their crimes. 

On the other hand, instead of mitigating the 
rigour, or colouring over the absurdity of the 
established doctrines; instead of attempting to 
found them upon Scripture, or to reconcile them 
to reason; they left them without any other 
support or recommendation, than the authority 
of the church, and the decrees of councils. 
Tlie fables concerning purgatory, the virtues 
of pilgrimage, and the merits of the saints, were 
the topics on which they insisted in their dis- 
courses to the people; and the duty of preach- 
ing being left wholly to monks of the lowest and 
most illiterate orders, their compositions were 
still more wretched and contemptible, than the 
subjects on which they insisted. While the 
Reformers were attended by crowded and ad- 
miring audiences, the Popish preachers were 
either universally deserted, or listened to with 
scorn. 

The only device which they employed in 
order to recover their declining reputation, or_ 
to confirm the wavering faith of the peojjle, wa§ 
equally imprudent and unsuccessful. As many 
doctrines of their church had derived their 
cr^t at first from the authority of false miracles, 
they now eride?iv6ured to call in these to their 
aid. ^ But such lying wonders, as were beheld 
wHli u»8ufipics0us admiration, or heard with im- 
plicit faititi, m times of darkness and of ignorance, 

f Spotsvirood, 69. 
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m^t with a very different reception in a more U& ot, 
enlightened period. The vigilance of the Ke- . ^_ 
formers detected these impostures, and exposed 
not only them, but the cause which needed the 
aid of such artifices, to ridicule. 

As the Popish ecclesiastics became more and 
more the objects of hatred and of contempt, the 
discourses of the Reformers were listened to as so 
many calls to liberty ; and, besides the pi6u$ in- 
dignation which they excited against those cor- 
rupt doctrines which had perverted the nature 
of true Christianity; besides the zeal which they 
inspired for the knowledge of truth and the 
purity of religion; they gave rise also, among 
the Scottish nobles, to other views and passions. 
They hoped to shake off the yoke of ecclesiasti- 
cal dominion, which they had long felt to be 
oppressive, and which they now discovered to 
be unchristian. They expected to recover pos- 
session of the church revenues, which they were 
tkOi^ taught to consider as aKenations made by 
their ancestors, with a protfusion no less undis- 
eerning than unbounded. They flattered them- 
selves, that a check would be given to the prid6 
and luxury of the clergy, who would be obliged, 
henceforward, to confine themselves within the 
iSphelre peculiar to their sacred character. An 
aversion from the established church, which 
flowed from so many concurring causes, which 
was raised by considerations of religion, height- 
ened by motives of policy, and instigated by 
|)rospects of private advantage, spread fast 
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BOOK through the nation, and excited a spirit, that 
n. burst out, at last, with irresistible violence. 
''^^~ Religious considerations alone were sufficiei^ 

to have roused this spirit. The points in con- 
troversy with the church of Rome were of so 
much importance to the happintess of mankind, 
and so essential to Christianity, that they merited 
all the zeal with which the Reformers contended 
in order to establish them. But the Reformation 
having been represented as the effect of some 
wild and enthusiastic frenzy in the human mind, 
this attempt to account for the eagerness and 
zeal with which our ancestors embraced and 
propagated the Protestant doctrines, by taking 
a view of the political motives alone which in- 
fluenced them, and by shewing how naturally 
these prompted them to act with so much ardour, 
will not, perhaps, be deemed an unnecessary 
digression. We now return to the course of the 
history. 
1554. The Queen^s elevation to the office of Regent 
^Stbe^ seems to have transported her, at first, beyond 
gins her the known prudence and moderation of her 
tration^ character. She began her administration, by 
with some conferring upon foreigners several offices of trust 

unpopular , . 

measures, and of dignity; a step which, both from the 
inability of strangers to discharge these offices 
with propriety, and from the envy which their 
preferment excites among the natives, is never 
attended with good consequences. Vilmort was 
made comptroller, and entrusted with the ma- 
nagement of the public revenues j Bonot was 
11 
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OF SCOTLAND. 369 

appointed Governor of Orkney ; and Rubay book 
honoured with the custody of the great seal, and ^^ ^ 
the title of Vice-chancellor.^ It was with the 1554. 
highest indignation, that the Scots beheld offices 
of the greatest eminence and authority dealt out 
among strangers.^ By these promotions they 
conceived the Queen to have offered an insult 
both to their understandings and to their courage; 
to the former, by supposing them unfit for those 
stations which their ancestors had filled with so 
much dignity ; to the latter, by imagining that 
they were tame enough not to complain of an 
affiront, which, in no former age, would halve 
been tolerated with impunity. 

While their minds were in this disposition, an 
incident happened which inflamed their aversion 
from French councils to the highest degree. 
Ever since the famous contest between the houses 
of Valois and Hantagenet, the French had been 
accustomed to embarrass the English, and to 
divide their strength by the sudden and formid- 
able incursions of their allies, the Scots. But, 
as these inroads were seldom attended with any 
real advantage to Scotland, and exposed it to 
the dangerous resentment of a powerful neigh- 
bour, the Scots began to grow less tractable 
than formerly, and scrupled any longer to serve 
an ambitious ally at the price of their own quiet 
and security. The change^ too, which was daily 

« Lesley de Heb. Gest. Scot. 189. 

■^ The resentment of the nation against the French rose to 
such an height, that an act of parliament was passed on pur« 
pose to restrain or moderate it. ParL 6. Q. Mary, c.60. 
rOL. /. B B 
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BOOK introducing in the art of war, Wndered the 
''• assistance of the Scottish forces of iei&s import- 

1554. ance to the French Monarch. For theis^e rea- 
sons, Henry having resolved upon a war with 
PhiKp II. and foreseeing that the Queen of 
England would take part iti her htisbkild^s cJUar- 
rel, was extremely solicitous to secure hi Scot- 
land the assistance of some troops, which tv^ooM 
be more at his command than an undisciplined 
army, led by chieftains who were ahno^ inde- 
pendent. In prosecution of this design, but 
under pretence of relieving the nobles from 
the expence and danger of defending the bor- 

1555. ders, the Queen Regent proposed in parlia- 
ment, to register the value of lands throughout 
the kingdom, to impose on them a small tax, 
and to apply that revenue towards maintaining a 
body of regular troops in constant pay. A fixed 
tax upon land, which the growing expence of 
government hath introduced into almost every 
part of Europe, was unknown at that time, and 
seemed altogether inconsistent with the genius 
of feudal policy. Nothing could be more shock- 
ing to a generous and brave norbility, than the 
entrusting to mercenary hands the defence of 
those territories which had been acquired, or 
preserved, by the blood of their ancestors. They 
received this proposal with the utmost dii^gatifi- 
faction. About three hundred of life lesser 
barons repaired in a body to the Queen Regent, 
and represented their sense of the intended 
innovation, with that manly and determined 
boldness Which is natural to a free people in a 
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martial age. Alarmed at a remonstrance deli- book 
vered in so firm a tone, and supported by such , ^' \ 
formidable numbers, the Queen prudently aban- 1555. 
doned a scheme, which she found to be univer- 
sally odidus. As the Queen herself was known 
perfecdy to understand the circumstances and 
temper o£ the nation, this measure was imputed 
wholly to the suggestions of her foreign coun- 
sellors ; fmd the Scots were ready to proceed to 
the most vicdent extremities against them. 

The French, instead of extinguishing, added Attempts 
fuel to the flame. They had now commenced the^mf^ 
hostilities against Spain, and Hiilip had pre- ^^^^1 
vailed on the Queen of England to reinforce hia England. 
sumy with a considerable body of her troops. 
In wder to deprive him of this aid, Henry had 
recourse, as he projected, to the Scots ; and 
attempted to excite them to invade England. 
But as Scotland had nothing to dread from a 
Princess cf Mary*s character, who, far from any 
ambitious scheme of disturbing her neighbours, 
was wholly occupied in endeavouring to reclaim 
her heretical subjects; tlie nobles, who were 
assemblikl by the Queen Regent at Newbattle, 
listened to the solicitations of the French Mo- 
haxch with extreme coldness, and |midently 
declined engaging the kingdom in an enterprise 
so dangerom ti.nd unnecessary. What she could 
toot <ibtaia hy persuasion, the Queen Regent 
brought about fe^ a 9tra(tagem. Notwithstanding 
the peace which subsisted between the two king- 
domst she ccnnmanded her French soldiers to 
rebuild a small fort near Berwick, which was 
B B 2 
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BOOK appointed, by the last treaty, to be rased. Hie 
, ^^ . garrison of Berwick sallied out ; interrupted the 
U5S. work J and ravaged the adjacent country. This 
insult roused the fiery spirit of the Scots, and 
their promptness to revenge the least appearance 
of national injury, dissipated, in a moment, the 
wise and pacific resolutions which they had so 
lately formed. War was determined, and orders 
instantly given for raising a numerous army. 
But before their forces could assemble, the ardour 
ic^ their indignation had time to cool, and the 
English having discovered no intention to push 
the war with vigoiu*, the nobles resumed their 
pacific system, and resolved to stand altogether 
1556. upon the defensive. They marched to the banks 
9f the Tweed, they prevented the incursions of 
the enemy ; and having done what they thought 
sufficient for the safety and honour of their 
countr}% the Queen could not induce them, 
either by her entreaties or her artifices, to ad- 
vance another step. 

While the Scots persisted in their inactivity, 
D*pysel, the commander of the French troops, 
who possessed entirely the confidence <rf the 
Queen Regent, endeavoured, with her con- 
nivance, to engage the two nations in hostilities. 
Contrary to the orders of the Scottish general, 
he marched over, the Tweed wi<h his own sol- 
diers, and invested Werk Castle, a garrison of 
the English. The Scots, instead of seconding 
his attempt, were enraged at his presumption. 
The Queen's partiality towards France had long 
been suspected } but it was now visible that she 
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wantonly sacrificed die peace and sa^ty of B o o k 
Scotland to the int^«st of that ambitious- ^nd. ^* 
assuming ally. Under the feudal governments^. iBse. 
it was in camps that subjects were accustomed 
to address^ the boldest remonstrances to their- 
sovereigns. While arms were in their hands, 
they felt their own strei^h ; and at that time* 
all their representations of grievances carried^ 
the authmity of commands. On this occasion, 
the resentment of the nobles broke out with 
such violence, that the Queen, perceivii^ all 
attempts to engage them in action to be vain,> 
abruptfy dismissed her army, and retired with 
the utmost shame and disgust ; having discover- 
ed the impotence of her own authority, without 
effecting any thing which could be of advantages 
to France.^ 

It is observable, that this first instance of 
contempt for the Regent's authority can, in* 
no degree, be imputed to the influence of the? 
new (^nions in religion. As the Queen's pre- 
tensions ta the Regency had been principally 
supported by those who favoured the Reform- 
ation, and as she stiU needed them for a coun- 
teipoise to the Archbishop of St. Andrew's, and 
the partisans of the house of Hamilton ; she 
ccmtinued to treat them with great respect, and 
admitted them to no inconsiderable share in her 
favour and confidence. Kirkaldy of Graii^e^. 
and the other surviving conspirators agaii^ 
Cardinal. Beatoun; were, about this time, re-^ 
called by her firom banishment; and, through. 

^ Stry|>e's Memon jii. Append. 274. Lesley, 196*. 
BBS 
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her comuvance, the Protestimt preacbcors en*- 
joyed an interval of tranquillity, which was of 
1556. . great advantage to their cause. Soothed by 
these instaaces of the Queen's moderation and 
humanity, the Protestante left to others the 
office of remonstrating ; and the leaders of the 
opposite factions set them the first example o£ 
difl|>uting the will of their sovereign. 
The As the Queen Regent felt how limited and 

manSge preoarious her authority was, while it dqf>en<kd 



Dauphin. 



D^nWn ^^ *^ poise of these contrary facticHis, die en- 
deavoured to establish it cm a broader and more 
secure foundation, by hastening the conclusion 
o£ ha: daughter's marriage with the Dauphin. 
Amiable as the Queen of Scots then was, in the 
bloom <^ youth, and considerable as the terri- 
tories were, which she would have added to 4he 
Frendi monarchy ; reasons were not wanting to 
dissuade Henry from completing hid first plan 
of marrying her to his son. The Constable 
Montm<Hrency had employed all his int^^t to 
defeat an alliance which reflected so much lustre 
an the IVinces of Lorrain. He had repre^&ati/^ 
the impossibility of maintaining ord^ md tmQ- 
quillity among a turbulent peqpH durii^ the 
absence of their soverdgn ; and £>r that Mason, 
had advised Henry to bestow the yom^ Qufiiafi 
upon one of the Princes of the blood,, who^ hy^ 
residing in Scotland, might preserve tibai Idi^ 
dcmi an usefiil ally to France, which, by a Jteai:!^. 
union to the Crown, wodbd become Jtnmtiitous 
and ungovernable provmce.^ JBut aet this ikaufi: 
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the Constable was a prisoner in the hands oC B O o K 
the Spaniards j the Princes of Lomdn were at , ^: . 
the height of their power ; and their influence, isse. 
seconded by the charms of the young Queen, 
triumphed over the prudent, but envious remon- 
strances of th^ir rival. 

THi: French Kii^ accordingly applied to the Dec. h. 
Parliament of Scotland, whidb appointed eight ^^^^* 
of its members ' to repre^nt the whole body of 
the nation, at the marriage of the Queen. 
Among the persons on whcwn the public choice 
c<M)ferred this honourable chs^^a^ter, were some 
of the mpst avowed and i^ealons advocates for 
the RefoHQation; by which may be estimated 
thdi degree of respect and popularity which that 
party h^ now attained in the kingdom. The 
instructions of the parliament to those com* 
nnssioners still remain "", and do honour to the 
wiysdofn and integrity of that assembly. At the 
same time that they manifested, with respect t9 
the articles of marriage, a laudable concern fof 
the di^ty and interest of their sovereign^ they 
employed eyery precaution which prudence 
could dietate^ for preserving the liberty and 
ind^ndence of the nation, and i^ securing 
the suceesKbn of the crown in the house of 
Hamilton. 

With regard to each of these, the Scots ol> Artifices of 
tamed whatever satisfaction their fear or jealpusy S^the^** 

mtfriage 
* yi«. The Acchbbhpp of Glasgow, the Bishop of Ross, treaty, 
the Bishop of Orkney, the Earls of Rpthes and Cassils, Lord 
Fleming, Lord Seton, the Prior of St. Andrew's, and John 
ErskmeofDw. , « ^^it^, 4ppfnd. 13. 

B B 4 
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ccJuld demand. . The young Queen, the DaU' 
phin, and the King of France, ratified every 
1557." article with the most solemn oaths, and ccinfirmed 
them by deeds in form ulider their hands and 
seals. But on the part of France, all this wa^ 
one continued scene of studied and elaborate 
deceit. " Previous to these public transactions 
with the Scottish deputies, Mary had been per- 
suaded to subscribe privately three deeds, equally 
unjust and invalid j by whidh, failing the heirs 
of her own body, she conferred the kingdom of 
Scotland, with whatever inheritance orsucciession 
might accrue to it, in free gift upon the crown 
of France, declaring all promises to the con- 
trary, which the necessity of her affairs, and the 
solicitations oif her subjects, had extorted, or 
might extort from her, to be void and of no 
obligation.** As it gives us a proper idea of the 
character of the French court under Henry II. 
we may observe that the King himself, the 
keeper of the great seals, the Duke of Guise, 
iand the Cardinal of Lorrain, were the persons 
engaged in conducting this perfidious and dis- 
honourable project. The Queen of Scots was 
the only innocent actor in that scene of iniqui^* 
Her youth, her inexperience, her education in a 
foreign country, and her deference to the will 
of her unrfes, must go far towards vindicating 
her, in the judgment of every impartial person^ 
from any imputation of blame on that account. 

This grant, by which Mary bestowed the in- 
heritance of her kingdom upon strangers, was 

" Corps Diplomat, torn. v. 21. Keith, 73. 
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concealed with the utmost care from her sub- book 
jects. They seem, how^rer, not to have been ^' 
unacquainted with the intention of the French. 1557, 
to overturn the settlement of the successioii ia 
favour of the Duke of Chatelherault The zeal 
with which the Archbishop of St. Andrew's op- 
posed all the measures c^ the Queen Regent^ 
evidently proceeded from /die fears and su^i- 
cions of that prudent prelate on this b^d/ 

The marriage, however, was celebrated with April u. 
great pmnp; and the French, who had hitherto ^^^^' 
affected to draw a veil over their deigns iq>oii 
Scotland, began now to unfold their intentibns^ 
without any disguise. In the treaty of marriage, 
the d^uties had agreed that the Dauphin ishould 
assume the name of King of Scotland. Thi» 
they considered only as an honorary title ; but 
the French laboured to annex to it some: 9fjiiid 
privileges and power. They insisted that the 
Dauphin's title should be publijply recognised ; 
^at the Crowfi Matrimonial should be conferred 
upon him ; and that all the rigbts. pertaining to 
the husband of a Queen-should be vested in his 
person. By the laws of Scotland, a person who 
married an heiress, kept possession of her estate 
during his own life, if he happened to survive 
her and the <^iMrai bom. of the marriage. ^ 
This was cafied the c&urtesy of Scotland. TTie 

^ ^bout this time the French seem to have had some de- 
sign of reviving the Earl of Lennox's pretensions to the 
succession, in order to intimidate and alarm die Dvke of Ch»r 
telherault.^ Haynes^'SIS. 219. Forbes's CoU^t. vol.i. 189. 

^ Reg. Mag. lib. ii. 58. 
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fi o o K French aimed at applyiog this rule, which takes 
^ place in private inheritances, to the succession 
1559. of the kingdom ; and that seems to be implied 
in thdr demand of the Cr<m% Matrimmial, a 
phrase pecuUai: to the Scottish historians!, and 
which they have neglected to eicpladn.** As the 
French had reason to expect diffioulti^ in carry- 
mg through this measure, they began with sound- 
ing the d^uties who were th&a at Paris. The 
English, in the marriage-articles bettw^en their 
Qoeen and Philip of Spain, had set an example 
to the age, of that prudent jealousy and reserve 
with which a foreigner should be admitted ^ 
near the throne. Full of the same ideas, the 
Scottish deputies had, in their oath of allegiance 
to the Dauphin, expressed themsdives wkh re- 
markable caution.'' Their answer was in the 
same spirit, respectful, but firm ; and di^Qovered 
a fixed resolution of consenting to nothing ^at 

^ As far as I can judges the husband of the Queen, by the 
grant of the Croum Matrimonial^ acquired a right to assume 
the tide of King, to have hsi namo stamped upon ihp eyis^^t 
Qoiay and to ffiign all piibliQ u^trumeptg together yritil^ tl^e 
Ctu6€K^ ta conseqiience of thisf, the subj^pts topk an oath of 
fidelity to him. ^eith. Append. 20. His authority became, 
in some measure, co-ordinate with that of the Queen ; and 
without his concurrence, manifested by signing 1^ oam^ n9 
# puMie dted seems to l»ve beMi ccmnddreid as Ti^id. $y tl^ 

oath of fidelity of the Scottii^ commis^iojaerff to the Payphin, 
it is evident thaty in their opinion, the rights belonging to the 
Cromi Matrimonial $ub8isted only during the cpntinuapc^ of 
the marriage. Keith, Append. 20. But th^ conspirators 
aguost BJauo bomd themselves to propuce a gt9pt of the 
Crmim Matrimonial to Dmmly, duris^^ll the di^s <)if his life» 
Keith, Append. 120. Good. i. 227. 
' Keith^ Append. 20. 
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tended to introduce any alteration in the order BOOK 
of succession to the crown. ^ 

Four of the deputies * happening to die before 155^. 
they returned into Scotland, this accident was 
universally imputed to the effects of pdson, 
which was supposed to have been given them 
by the emissaries of the House of Guise. The 
historians of all nations discover an amazing 
credulity with respect to rumours of this kind^ 
whidr aire so well calculated to plea«e the nuu- 
%nity of some men, and to gratify the Ipve c^ 
the majrvellous which is natural to all, that in 
every age they have been swallowed without 
examination, and believed contrary to reascm* 
No wonder the Scots should easily give credit to 
a suiq>icion, which received such strong colours 
of probability, botli from their own resentment, 
and from the known character of the Princes of 
Lonuin, so little scrupulous about the justice of 
the ends which they pursued, or (rf the means 
which they employed. For the honour of human 
nature, however, it must be observed, that as we 
can discover no motive which could induce apy 
man to perpetrate such a crime, so there appears 
no evidence to prove that it was committed. 
But the Scots of that age, influenced by national 
animosities and prejudices, were incapable of 
examining the circumstances of the case with 
cahnness, or of judging concerning them With 
candour. All parties agreed in believing the 
French to have be^Q guilty of this deteatdUe ^ 

' The Bisliop of Orkney, tlie Bad of RoChoB, the Earl of 
Cassils, and Lord Fleming. 
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BOOK action ; and it is obvious how much this tended 
^^ to increase the aversion for them, which wa5 

165$. Rowing among all ranks of men. 
The Re- NOTWITHSTANDING the cold reccptiou which 
^ on* *^^^^ proposal concerning the Crown Matrimonial 
the Pariia- met with from the Scottish deputies, the French 

nt it. ventured to move it in parliament. The par- 



ItMlt 
Nov. 29. 



tisans erf' the house of Hamilton, suspicious of 
their designs upon the succession, opposed it 
with great zeal. But a party, which the feeble 
and unsteady conduct of their leader had brought 
under much disreputation, was little able to 
withstand the influence of France, and the ad- 
dress of the Queen Regent, seconded, on this 
occasion, hy all the numerous adherents of 
the Reformation. Besides, that artful Princess 
dressed out the French demands in a less offen- 
sive garb, and threw in so many limitations as? 
seemed to rend^ them of smdl consequence. 
TTiese either deceived the Scots, or removed 
their scruples ; and in compliance to the Queen^ 
they^ passed an act, conferring the Croftm Matri- 
mofual on the Dauphin ; and with the fondest 
credulity, trusted to the frail security of words 
and statutes, against the dangerous encroach- 
ments of pow^.^ 

' The act of parliament is worded with the utmost care> 
with a view to guard against any breach of the order of suc- 
cession. But the Duke, not relying on this alone, entered a 
solemn protestadon^ to secure his own right. Keith, 76« li 
is (rfaiA that he suspected the French of havkig sonte intention 
to set aside his right of succession ; and, indeed, if they had 
no design of that kind, the eagerness with which they urged^ 
their demand was childish. 
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The eoncurrence of the Protestants with the B Q o K 
Queen Regent, in promoting a measure so ac- , ^^' ^. 
ceptable to France, while the Popish clergy, 1558. 
under the influence of the Archbishop of J^^coil^^ 
St. Andrew's, opposed it with so much violence", theProtes- 
is one of those singular circumstances in the 
conduct of parties, for which this period is so 
remarkable. It may be ascribed, in $ome de- 
gree, to the dexterous management of the 
Queen, but chiefly to the moderation of those 
who favoured the Reformation. The Protest- 
ants were by this time almost equal to the Ca- 
tholics, both in power and in number; and, 
conscious of their own strength, they submitted 
with impatience to that tyrannical authority 
with which the ancient laws armed the eccle- 
siastics against them. They longed to be ex- 
empted from this oppressive iurisdictipn, and 
publicly to enjoy the liberty of professing those 
opinions, and of exercising that worship, which 
so great a part of the nation deemed to be 
founded in truth, and to be acceptable to the 
Deity. This indulgence, to which the whole 
weight of priestly authority was opposed, there 
were only two ways of obtaining. Either . 
violence must extort it from the reluctant hand 
of their sovereign, or by prudent cpmpliaijces 
they might expect it f^om her favour or her 
gratitude. The former is an expedient for the 
redress of grievances, to which no nation has 
recourse suddenly j and subjects seldom venture 

*» Melv. 47. 
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BOOK upon resistance, which is their last remedy, but 
^- in cases erf* extreme necessity, C^ this occasion 
1558. the Reformers wisely held the c^posite course, 
and by their zeal in forwarding the Queen's 
designs, they hoped to meiit her protection. 
This disposition the Queen encouraged to the 
utmost, and amused them so artfully with many 
promises, and some concessions, that, by their 
assistance, she surmounted in parliament the 
force of a national knd laudable jealousy, which 
would otherwise have swayed with the greater 
number. 

Another circumstance contributed somewhat 
to acquire the Regent such considerable influ* 
ence in this padiament. In Scotland, all the 
bislK^rics, and those abbeys which conferred a 
title to a seat in parliament, were in Ae gift of 
the crown.* From the time of her accession to 
the regency, Ae Queen had kept in her own 
hands almost aQ those which became vacant, 
except such as were, to the great disgust of the 
nation, bestowed upon foreigners. Among 
these, her brotfier the Cardinal of Lorratn had 
obtained ihe dbbeys of Kelso and Melross, two 
I of the most wealthy foundations in the king- 
dom.^ By this conduct, Ishe thibned the eccte- 
skstical bendh*, which was entirdy under the 
influence of the Ardibi^p df St. Andrews, 
and whidi, by fts nui«Aers and authority, 

' It appears from the rolls of this parliament, which Leslj 
calls a very full one, that only seven bishops and sixteen abbots 
were present. lo 
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usually had great weight in the house, so aid to b o o K 
render any opposition it could giVe at that time '^• 
of little consequence. a 558. 

The Earl of Ar^H, and Jatnes Stewart Prior 
of St. Andre Vs, cme the most powerful, and the 
other the most |>opidar leader <if the Protestants, 
were appcmited to carry the crown and other 
ensigns of royalty to the Dauphin. • But from 
this they were diverted by the part they W^^ 
called to act in a more interesting scene, which 
now begins to open. 

^ Befor^s we turn towards this, it is necessary Elizabeth 
to obsen^, that on the seventeenth of Novem- !?f ^^^^ 

' the crown 

ber, one thous^sd five hundred and fifty-eight, of Eng- 
Mary of England finished her short and in- *" ' 
glorious reign. Her sister iGlizabeth todk pos- 
session of the throne without opposition ; and 
the Protestant reHgion was, once more, estab- 
lished by law in England. The accession of a 
Queen, who, under very difficirft circumstances, 
had given strong indications of those eminent 
qualities, which, in the sequel, rendered her 
reign so illustrious, attracted the eyes of all 
Europe. Among the Scots, both parties ob- 
served her first motit^ns with the utmost solici- 
tude, as they easify foresaw that she would not 
remain long an indiflTer^t spectator erf their 
trax^acticms. 

Un]d^£1i mdrUy dis^Knu^ements and much op- 
pression, the Reformation advanced towands a 
full establishment in Seotknd. All the low 
<:ountry, the most porous, aUd at that time 
the most warlike part of the kingdom, was 
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BOOK deeply tinctured with the Protestant opinions ; 
J^^ ^ and tf the same impressions were not made in 
1558. the more distant coimties, it was owing to no 
want of the same dispo^tions among the people, 
but^ to the scarcity of preachws, whose most 
indefatigable zeal could not satisfy the avidity 
of those who desired their instructions. Among 
a people bred to arms, and as prompt as the 
Scots to act with violence ; and in an ^e when 
religious passions had taken such strong posses- 
sion of the human mind, and moyed and agi- 
tated it with so much violence, the peaceable 
and regular demeanour of so numerous a party 
is astonishing. From the death of Mr. Patrick 
Hamilton, the first who suffered in Scotland for 
the Protestant religion, thirty years had elapsed, 
and, during so long a period, no viplaticm of 
public order or tranquillity had proceeded from 
that sect^ ; and though roused and irritated by 
"^ the most cruel excesses of ecclesiastical tyranny, 

they did, in no instance, transgress those bounds 
of duty which the law prescribes to subjects. 
Besides the prudence of their own leaders, and 
the protection which the Queen Regent, from 
political motives, afforded them, the moderation 
of the Archbishop of St. Andrew's encour^ed 
this pacific disposition. That prelate, whose 
priyate life cotemporary writers tax with great 
irregularitte8% gpyemed the church, for some 

* The imirder of Cardinal Beatoun was occasioned by pri- 
mle rerenge ; and bang contrived and executed by sixteen 
persons only cannot with justice be imputed to the whok 
Protestant party. 

*» Knox, Buchanan, Keith, 208. 
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years, with a temper and prudence of which book 
^ere are few examples in that age. But some n. 
time before the meeting of the last parliament, 3558. 
the Archbishop departed from those humane 
maxims by which he had hitherto regulated his 
conduct ; and, whether in spite to the Queen, 
who had entered into so close an union with the 
Protestants, or in compliance with the im- 
portunities of his clergy, he let loose all the rage 
of persecution against the reformed j sentenced 
to the flames an aged priest, who had been con- 
victed of embracing the Protestant opinions ; . 
and summoned several others, suspected of the 
same crime, to appear before a synod of the 
clergy, which was soon to convene at Edinburgh. 
Nothing could equal the horror of the Pro- 
testants at this unexpected and barbarous exe- 
cution, but the zeal with which they espoused 
the defence of a cause that now seemed devoted 
to destruction* They had immediate recourse 
to the Queen Regent ; and as her success in the 
parliament, which was then about to meet, de- 
pended on their concurrence, she not only sheL 
tered them from the impending storm, but per- 
mitted them the exercise of their religion with 
more freedom than they had hitherto enjoyed. 
Unsatisfied with this precarious tenure by which 
they held their religious liberty, the Protestants 
laboured to render their possession of it more 
secure and independent. With this view they 
determined to petition the Parliament for some 
l^al protection against the exorbitant and op* 
pressive jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts, 

VOL. I. C C 
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BOOK which, by their arbitrary method of proceeding, 
^^- founded in the canon law, were led to sentences 
1558. the most shocking to humanity, by maxims the 
most repugnant to justice. But the Queen, who 
dreaded the effect of a debate on this delicate 
subject, which could not fail of exciting high 
and dangerous passions, prevailed on the leader* 
of the party, by new and more solemn promises 
of her protection, to desist from any application 
to parliament, where their numbers and influ- 
ence would, in all probability, have procured 
them, if not entire redress, at least some miti- 
gation, of their grievances. 

They applied to another assembly, to a con- 
vocation of the Popish clergy, but with the same 
ill success which hath always attended every 
t)roposal for reformation, addressed to that order 
of men. To abandon usurped power, to re- 
noimce lucrative error, are sacrifices, which the 
virtue of individuals has, on some occasions, 
ofiered to truth ; but from any society of men 
no such effort can be expected. The corrup- 
tions of a society, recommended by common 
utility, and justified by universal practice, are 
viewed by its members without shame or horror j 
and reformation never proceeds from them- 
selves, but is always forced upon them by some 
foreign hand. Suitable to this unfeeling and 
inflexible spirit was the behaviour of the con- 
vocation in the present conjuncture. All the 
demands of the Protestants were rejected with 
contempt; and the Popish clergy, far from 
endeavouring, by any prudent concessions, to 
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Booth and to reconcile such a numerous body, book 
asserted the doctrines of their church, concern- ^i- 
ing some of the most exceptionable articles, issa.' 
mth an ill-timed rigour, which gave new of- 
fence**" 

During the sitting of the convocation, the 1559. 
Protestants first began to suspect some change 
in the Regent's disposition towards them. 
Though joined with them for many years by 
interest, and united, as they conceived, by the 
strongest ties of affection and of gratitude, she 
discovered, on this occasion, evident symptoms, 
not only of coldness, but of a growing disgust 
and aversion. In order to account for this, our 
historians do little more than produce the trite 
observations concerning the influence of pros- 
perity to alter the character and to corrupt the 
heart. The Queen, say they, having reached 
the utmost point to which her ambition aspired, 
no longer preserved her accustomed moderation, 
but, with jan insolence usual to the fortunate, 
looked down upon those by whose assistance she 
had be^i enabled to rise so high. But it is 
neither hi the depravity of the hiunan heart, 
nor in the ingratitude of the Queen's disposition, 
that we must search for the motives of her pre- 
sent conduct. These were derived from another, 
and a more remote source, which, in order to 
clear the subsequent transactions, we shall en- 
4eavour to open with some care. 

The ambition of the Princes of Lorrain bad Ambitious 
been«no lei^ succesafid thitn daring ; but all their ^el^nces 



« Keith, 81. 
c c 2 
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BOOK schemes were distmguished by being vast and 
, ^^' , unbounded. Though strangers at the court of 
1559. France, their eminent qualities had raised them, 
in a short time, to an height of power superior 
to that of all other subjects, and had placed them 
on a level even with the Princes of the blood 
themselves. The church, the army, the revenue, 
were under their direction. Nothing but the 
royal dignity remained unattained, and they 
were elevated to a near alliance with it, l^ the 
marriagb of the Queen of Scots to the Dauphin. 
In order to gratify their own vanity, and to 
render their niece more worthy the heir of 
France, they set on foot her claim to the crown 
of England, which was founded on pretences 
not unplausible. 

The tragical amours and marriages of Henry 
VIII., are known to aU the world. Moved by 
the caprices of his love, or of his resentment, 
that impatient and arbitrary monarch had di- 
vorced or beheaded four of the six Queens 
whom he married. In order to gratify him, 
both his daughters had been declared ill^ti- 
mate by act of parliament; and yet, with that 
fantastic inconsistence which distinguishes his 
character, he, in his last will, whereby he was 
empowered to settle the order of succession, 
called both of them to the throne upon the 
death of their brother Edward j and, at rfie same 
time, passing by the posterity of his eldest sister 
Margaret Queen of Scotland, he appointed the 
Ihte of succession to continue in tiie descend- 
ants of his younger sister, tibe Duchess of Suffolk* 
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IR consequence of this destination, the vali- book: 
dity whereof was admitted by the EngKsh, but , ^^' , 
never recognized by foreigners, Mary had 1559. 
reigned in England without the least complaint 
of neighbouring Princes. But the same causes 
which facilitated her accession to the throne, 
were obstacles to the elevation of her sister 
Elizabeth, and rendered her possession of it pre- 
carious and insecure. Rome trembled for the 
Catholic faith, under a Protestant Queen of 
such eminent abilities. The same superstitious 
fears alarmed the couri of Spain. France be- 
held with concern a throne, to which the Queen 
of Scots could form so many pretensions, occu- 
pied by a rival, whose birth, in the opinion of 
all good Catholics, excluded her from any legal 
right of succession. The impotent hatred of the 
Roman Pontiff, or the slow councils of Philip II., 
would have produced no sudden or formidable 
effect. The ardent and impetuous ambition of 
the Princes of Lorrain, who at that time go- 
verned the court of France, was more decisive, 
and more to be dreaded. Instigated by them. They per- 
Henry, soon after the death of Mary, persuaded r^to\^*" 
his daughter-in-law, and her husband, to assume spmethe 
the tide of King and Queen of England. They Queen of 
affected to publish this to all Europe. They England. 
used that style and appellation in public papers, 
some of which still remain.* The arms of 
England were engraved on their coin and plate, 
and borne by them on all occasions, ^o pre- 

^ Anders. J&iplom. Scot. N*>« 68. and 164. 
cc 3 
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parations, however, were mitde to support ihift 
impolitic and premature claim. Elizabeth was 
already seated on her throne ; she possessed all 
the intrepidity of spirit, and all the arts of po- 
licy which were necessary for maintaining that 
station. England was growing into reputation 
for naval power. The marine of France had 
been utterly neglected ; and Scotland remained 
the only avenue by which the territories of Eliz- 
abeth could be approached. It was on that side, 
therefore, that the Princes of Lorrain deter- 
mined to make their attack *" ; and, by using the 
name and pretensions of the Scottish Queen^ 
they hoped to rouse the English Catholics, for- 
midable at that time by their zeal and numbers, 
and exasperated to the utmost against Eh'zabeth, 
on account of the change which she had made 
in the national religion. 

It was in vain to expect the assistance of the 
Scottish Protestants to dethrone a* Queen, whom 
all Europe began to consider the most powerful 
guardian and defender of the reformed faith» 
To break the power and reputation of that party 
in Scotland became, for this reason, a necessary 
step towards the invasion of England. With 
this the Princes of Lorrain resolved to open 
their scheme. Arid as persecution was the only 
method for suppressing religious opinions known 
in that age, or dictated by the despotic and san- 
guinary spirit of the Romish superstition, this, 
in its utmost violence, they determined to em- 



<" Forbes's Collect, i. 255. 969. 279. 4M. 
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ploy. The Earl of Argyll, the Prior of St. An- b o o if 
drew^^, and other leaders of the party, were , ^^' , 
marked out by them for immediate destruction*'; 1559. 
and they hoped, by punishing them, to intimi- 
date their followers. Instructions for tliis pur- 
pose were sent from France to the Queen 
Regent. That humane and sagacious Princess 
condemned a measure which was equally violent 
and [impolitic. By long residence in Scotland, 
she had become acquainted with the eager and 
impatient temper of the nation ; she well knew 
the power, the number, and popularity of the 
Protestant leaders ; and had been a witness to 
the intrepid and unconquerable resolution which 
religious fervour could inspire. What then 
could be gained by rousing this dangerous ^irit, 
which hitherto all the arts of policy had scarcely 
been able to restrain ? If it once broke loose, 
the audiority of a Regent would be little capable 
to subdue, or even to moderate, its rage. If, 
in order to quell it, fweign forces were called 
in, this would give the alarm to the whole n» 
tioii, irritated already at the excessive power 
which the French possessed in the kingdom, and 
suspicious of all their designs. Amidst the shock 
which this might occasicm, far from hoping to 
eKterminate the Protestant doctrine, it would be 
well if the whole fabric of the established church 
were not j^aken, and perhaps overtiumed from 
die foundation. These prudent remonstrsmces 
made no imprjession on her brothers ; prepipitant;^ 

f Ibid. i. 152. 
c c 4 
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ft o K but inflexible in all their resolutions, they iil» 
^^' sisted on the full and rigorous execution of theit 
1559. plan. Mary, passionately devoted to the interest 
of France, and ready, on all occasions, to sacri^ 
fice her own opinions to the inclinations of her 
brothers, prepared to execute their commands 
with implicit submission^ ; and, contrary to her 
own judgment, and to all the rules of sound 
policy, she became the instrument of exciting 
civil commotions in Scotland, the fatal termin^ 
ation of which she foresaw and dreaded. 
The Re- From the time of the Queen's competition for 
C*c?n!" *^^ regency with the Duke of Chatelheraiilt, 
duct with the Popish clergy, under the direction of the 
t^Pra^ Archbishop of St. Andrew's, had set themselves 
testants. jjj opposition to all her measures. Her first step 
towards the execution of her new scheme, was 
to regain their favour. Kor was this reconcile- 
ment a matter of difficulty. The Popish eccle- 
siastics, separated from the rest of mankind by 
the law of celibacy, one of the boldest and most 
successful efforts of human policy ; and combined 
among themselves in the closest and most sacred 
union, have been accustomed, in every age, to 
sacrifice all private and particular passions to the 
dignity and interest of their order. Delighted 
on this occasion with the prospect of triumphing 
over a faction, the encroachments of which they 
had long dreaded, and animated with the hopes 
of re-establishing their declining grandeur on 
a finner bai^s, they, at once, cancelled the me- 

« Melv« 48* Mem. de CasUenau, ap. Jebb, vol. ii. 446. 
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ttiory of past iiguries, and engaged to second BOOK 
the Queen in all her attempts to check the pro- , ^^' , 
gress of the Refonnatioh. The Queen, being is59. 
secure of their assistance, openly approved of 
the decrees of the convocation, by which the 
principles of the Reformers were condemned ; 
and, at the same time, she issued a proclamation^ 
enjoining all persons to observe the approaching 
festival of Easter according to the Romish ritual. 

As it was no longer possible to mistake the 
Queen's intentions, the Protestants, who saw the 
danger approach, in order to avert it, employed 
the Earl of Glencaim, and Sir Hugh Campbell 
of London, to expostulate with her concerning 
this ehange towards severity, which their former 
services had so little merited, and which her re- 
iterated promises gave them no reason to expect. 
She, without disguise or apology, avowed to 
them her resolution of extirpating the reformed 
religion out of the kingdom. And, upon their 
urging her former engagements with an un- 
courtly, but honest boldness, she so far forgot 
het usual moderation, as to utter a sentiment, 
which, however apt those of royal condition 
may be to entertain it, prudence should teach 
them to conceal as much as possible. " The 
promises of Princes,** says she, " ought not to 
be too carefully remembered, nor the perform- 
ance of them exacted, unless it suits their own 
conveniency.*' 

The indignation which betrayed the Queen Summons 
into this rash expression, was nothing in com- pr^ew 
parison of that with which she was animated, ^"PP^ 
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BOOK upon haaiing that the public e:]Kercise of the 
^ reformed religioii had been introduced into the 
1559. town of Perth. At once she threw off the mask, 
and issued a mandate, summoning all the Pro- 
testant preachers in the kingdom to a court of 
justice, which was to be held at Stirling on the 
tenth of May. The Protestants, who, from 
their union, began, about this time, to be dis- 
tingu][shed by the name of the Congregation, 
were alarmed, but not intimidated by this dan- 
ger ; and instantly resolved not to abandon the 
men to whom they were indebted for the most 
valuable of all blessings, the knowledge of truth. 
At that time there prevailed in Scotland, with 
respect to criminal trials, a custom, introduced 
at first by the institutions of vassals^e and clan- 
ship, and tolerated afterwards under a feeble 
^vemment 5 persons accused of any crime were 
accompanied to ihe place of trial by a retinue of 
their friends and adherents, aasembled for that 
purpose fr<mi every quarter of the kingdom. 
Authonsed by this ancient practice, the reformed 
convened in great numbers, to attend their 
pastors tp Stirling. The Queen dreaded ti^ir 
approach with a train so numerous, though un- 
armed ; and, in order to prevent them from ad- 
vancii^, she empowered John £rskine of Dun, 
a persoAi of eminent authority with the party, to 
promise in her name, that she would put a stop 
to the intended trial, on condition the preachers 
and their retinue advanced no nearer to Stir- 
1^. Erskhciey being omvinced hjmsielf of the 

H Queen^A sincerity, served her with the utmost 
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2eal; and tibie Protestants, averse from proceeding book 
to any act of violence, listened with pleasure to , ^^' , 
so pacific a proposition. The preachers, with a 1559. 
few leaders of the party, remained at Perth ; the 
multitude which had gathered from, different 
parts of the kingdom dispersed, imd retired to 
their own habitations. 

But, notwithstanding this solemn promise, the Breaks a 
Queen, on the tenth of May, proceeded to call wS^ct 
to trial the persons who had been summoned, ^^ ^^^ 
and, upon liieir non-appearance, the rigour of 
justice took place, and they were pronounced 
outlaws. By this ignoble artifice, so inccmipa- 
tible with regal dignity, and so inconsistent with 
that integrity which should prevail in all trans- 
actions between sovereigns and their subjects, 
the Queen forfeited the esteem and confidence 
of the whole nation. The Prote^;ants, shocked 
no less at the indecency with which she violated 
the public faith, than at the danger which threat- 
ened themselves, prepared boldly for their own 
defence. £rskine, enraged at having been made 
the instrument for deceiving his party, instantly 
abandoned Stirling, and repairing to Perth, 
added to the zeal of his associates, by his repre- 
sentations of the Queen's inflexible resolution 
to suppress religion*^ 

The popular liietoric of Knox powerfully This occa- 
seconded his repre^sentations ; he having been ^^^^mT 
parried a prisoner into France, together with the at Perth. 
oth^ persons taken in the castle of St AndreVa, 
soon made his escape out of that country ; imd 

* Keith, p. 84. 
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BOOK residing sometimes in England, sometimes in 
^^' Scotland, had at last been driven out of both 
1559. kingdoms, by the rage of the Popish clergy, and 
was obliged to retire to Genjeva. Thence he 
was called by the leaders of the Protestants in 
Scotland j and, in compliance with their solicit* 
ations, he set out for his native country, where 
he amved a few days before the trial appointed 
at Stirling. He hurried instantly to Perth, to 
share with his brethren in the common danger, 
or to assist them in the common cause. While 
their minds were in that ferment, which the 
Queen's perfidiousness and their own danger 
occasioned, he mounted the pulpit, and, by a 
vehement harangue against idolatry, inflamed 
the multitude with the utmost rage. The indis- 
cretion of a priest, who, immediately after Knox's 
sermon, was preparing to celebrate mass, and 
began to decorate the akar for that purpose, 
precipitated them into immediate acticm. With 
tumultuary, but irresistible violence, they fell 
upon the churches in that city, overturn^ the 
altars, defaced the pictures, broke in pieces the 
images ; and proceeding next to the moi^U9teri^ 
they, in a few hours laid those siunptuous fabrics 
almost level with the groimd. TTiis riotous in- 
surrection was not the eflTect of any concert, or 
previous deliberation J censured by the reformed 
preachers, and publicly condemned by persons 
of most power and credit with the party, it must 
be regarded merely bs an accidental eruption of 
popldar rage.' 

J Knox, Hist. 127, 128. 
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But to the Queen Dowager these proceedings book 
appeared in a very different light. Besides their ^' 
manifest contempt for her authority, the Pro- 1559. 
testante had violated every thing in religion ^^^®" 
which she deemed venerable or holy; and on marcbes 
both these accounts she determined to inflict the J^f 
severest vengeance on the whole party. She 
had already drawn the troops in French pay to 
Stirling; with these, and what Scottish forces 
she could levy of a sudden, she marched directly 
to Perth, in hopes of surprising the Protestant 
leaders before they could assemble their followers, 
whom, out of confidence in her disingenuous 
promises, they had been rashly induced to dis- 
miss. Intelligence of these preparations and 
menaces was soon conveyed to Perth. The Pro- 
testants would gladly have soothed the Queen, 
by addresses both to herself and to the persons 
of greatest credit in her court ; but, finding her 
inexcMrable, they, with great vigour, tock mea- 
sures for their own defence. Their adherents^ 
animated with zeal for religion, and eager tb 
expose themselves in so good a cause, flocked 
in such numbers to Perth, that they not only 
secured the town from danger, but within a few 
days were in a condition to take the field, and 
to face the Queen, who advanced with an army 
seven thousand strong. 

Neither party, however, was impatient to en- 
gage. The Queen dreaded the event of a battle 
with men whom the fervour of religion raised 
above the sense of fear or danger. The Prc^ 
testants beheld with regret the Earl of Argyll, 
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BOOK the Prior of St* Andrew's, and some other emi- 
^ , nent p^sons of their party, still adhering to the 
15^9. Queen ; and, destitute of tlieir aid and counsel, 
declined hazarding an action, the ill success of 
which might have proved the ruin of their cause. 
TTie prospect of an accommodation was for these 
reasons highly acceptable to both sides : Argyll 
and the Prior, who were the Queen's commis- 
sioners for conducting the n^otiation, seem to 
have been rincerely desirous of reconciling the 
contending factions ; and the Earl of Glencaim 
arriving unexpectedly with a powerful reiB^ 
forcement to the Congregation, augmented the 
Atreahr Queen's eagerness for peace. A treaty was 
c<mcu * accordingly concluded, in which it was stipu- 
lated that both armies should be disbtaded, and 
the gates of Perth set open to the Queen ; that 
indemnity should be granted to the inhabitants 
of that city, and to all others concerned in the 
late insurrection; that no French garriscm should 
be I^ in Perth, and no French soldier sh(»ild 
approach within three miles of that place ; and 
that a parliament riiould immediately be hdd, in 
order to compose whatever difference might still 



remain.'' 



May 29. The leaders of the Congregation^ distrustfid 
of the Queen's sincerity, and sensible that con- 
cessions, flowing not from inclination, but ex- 
tOTted by the necessity of her affitirs, could not 
long remain in force, entered into a new asso- 
ciation, by which they bound themsdves, oir 
the first infringement of the present treaty, or 



•'Keith, 89. 
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on the least appearance of danger to their re- B O O K 
ligion, to re-assemble their followers, and to take , ^^' , 
arms in defence of what they deemed the cause 1559; 
of God and of their country. ' 

The Queen, by her conduct, demonstrated Broken 
these precautions to be the result of no ground- Regent, 
less or unnecessary fear. No sooner were the 
Protestant forces dismissed, than she broke every 
article in the treaty. She introduced French 
troops into Perth, fined some of the inhabitants, 
banished others, removed the magistrates out oi 
office, and, on her retiring to Stirling, she left 
behind her a garrison of six hundred men, with 
orders to allow the exercise of no other religion 
than the Roman Catholic. The situation of 
Perth, a place at that time of some strength, 
and a town among the most proper of any in the 
kingdom for the station of a garrison, seems to 
have allured the Queen to this unjustifiable and 
ilLjudged breach of public faith ; which she en- 
deavoured to colour, by alleging that the body 
of men left at Perth was entirely composed of 
native Scots, though kept in pay by the King of 
France. 

The Queen's scheme began gradually to un 
i&)ld; it was now apparent, that not only the 
religion, but the liberties of the kingdom were 
threatened; and that the French troops were 
to be employed as instruments for subduing the 
Scots, and wreathing the yoke about their necks. 
Martial as the genius of the Scots then was, the 
poverty of theit country made it impossible to 
* Knox, 238# 
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BOOK keep their armies long assembled ; and even a 
, y* ^ very small body of regular troops might have 
1559. proved formidable to the nation, though con- 
sisting wholly of soldiers. But what number of 
French forces were then in Scotland, at what 
times, and under what pretext they returned^ 
after having left the kingdom in one thousand 
five hundred and fifty, we cannot with any cer- 
tainty determine. Contemporary historians often 
select with little judgment the circumstances 
which they transmit to posterity ; and with 
respect to*matters of the greatest curiosity and 
importance, leave succeeding ages altogether in 
the dark. We may conjecture, however, from 
some passages in Buchanan, that the French and 
' Scots in French pay, amounted at least tq three 

thousand men, under the command of Monsieur 
D*Oysel, a creature of the House of Guise ; and 
they were soon augmented to a much more for-* 
midable number. 

The Queen, encouraged by having so con- 
siderable a body of well-disciplined troops at her 
command, and instigated by the violent counsels 
of D'Oysel, had ventured, as we have observed^^ 
to violate the treaty of Perth, and, by that rash 
action, once more threw the nation into the most 
The Pro- dangerous convulsions. The Earl of Argyll and 
^^g the Prior of St. Andrew's instantly deserted a 
»"Q8« court where faith and honour seemed to them to 
be no longer regarded ; and joined the leaders 
of the Congregation, who had retreated to the 
fcastem part of Fife. The barcms from the 
neighbouring counties repaired to them^ the 

10 
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preachers roused the people to arms; and where- book 
ever they came, the same violent operations •_ ^ ^ 
which accident had occasioned at Perth, were i^^^- 
now encouraged out of policy. The enraged 
multitude was let loose^ and churches and mo- 
nasteries, the monuments of ecclesiastic pride c ,; 
and luxury, were sacrificed to their zeal. ' & 

In order to check their eareter, the Queen^ • 
without losing a moment, put her tro(4>s in ' 
motion ; but the zeal of the Congregation got 
the start once more of her vigilance and 
activity. In that warlike age, when all men 
were accustomed to arms, and on the least 
proi^ect of danger were ready to run to them, 
the leaders of the Protestants found no diffi- 
culty to raise an army. Though they set out 
from St. Andrew's with a slender train of an 
hundred horse, crowds flocked to their standards 
from every comer of the country through which 
they marched j and before they reached Falk* 
land, a village only ten miles distant, they 
were able to meet the Queen with superior 
force."' 

The Queen, surprised at the approach of so 
formidable a body, which was drawn up by its 
leaders in such a manner as added greatly in 
appearance to its numbers, had again recourse 
to negotiation. She found, however, that the 
preservation of t^e Protestant religion, their 
zeal for which had at first roused the leaders of 
the Congregation to take arms, was not the 

« Knox, 141. 
voil /. D n 
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BOOK otily ohj^t they had iioir In view* T^ were 

, ^' , afiimatod with Ae wjormest love of civil liberty, 

T55&. which they conceived to b^ in imminent danger 

from the attempts of the French forces : and 

these two passions mingling, aftded reciprocally 

They aim to each other^s strength. Together with more 

ing eiv^w enlarged notions in rehgion, the Reformation 

^?fl .*' filled the biunan mind with more liberal and 

religious . ...» 

grievances. gencTous sentunents concemmg civil govern^ 
inent. The genius of Popery is extremely 
favourable to the power of Princes. The 
itnplicTt submission to all her decrees, which is 
exacted by the Romish church, prepares and 
breaks the mind for political servitude; and 
the doctrines of the Bfeformers, by overturning 
the established system of superstition, weakened 
the firmest foundations of civil tyranny. That 
bold sprit of inquiry, which led men to reject 
theological errors, accompanied them in other 
sciences, and discovered every where the sam« 
maidy zeal for truth. A new study, introduced 
at the same time, added greater force to the 
spirit of liberty. Men became more acquainted 
with the Greek and Roman authors, th4m> de- 
scribed exquisite models of free government, 
far sup^or to the inaccurate and oppressive 
i^stem established by the feudal law ; and pro- 
duced such illustrious examples of public virtue, 
as wonderfufly suited both the circumstances 
and^irit of that age. Many among the most 
eminent Reformers v^ere themselves comnderable 
masters in ancient learning ; and all of them 
eagerly adopted the maxims and spirit of tl^e 
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ancients, with regard to gov^mnent.^ The S o o K 
most ardent love of liberty nccofupanied the , ^' , 
Protestant religion throughout all its progress ; 1559, 
and wherever it was embraced, it roused an in., 
dependent spirit, which rendered. men attentive 
to their privileges as subjectid, and jealous of the 
incroachments of their sovereigns. Knox, and 
the other preachers of the Reformation, infused 
generous sentiments concerning government into 
the minds of their hearArs; and the Scottish 
barons, n£U;urally free^^and boldy were prompted 
to assert their rights with more &eedom and 
boldness than > ever. Instead of obeying the 
Queen Regent, who had enjoined them to lay 
down their arms, they demanded not only the 
redress of their religtot:^ grievances, but, as a 
preliminary toward settling the nation, and 
securing its liberties, required the immediate 
expulsion of the French troops out of Scotlandi 
It was not in the Queen's^ power to make so im* 
portant a c<Micession withoM the concurrence 
of the French Monarch $ and as some tim^ was 
requisite in order to obtain that, she hoped, 
during thjB interval, to receive such reinforce-* 

■ The excessive adtniratioB of ancient policy was the 
occasion of ICaox's famous book concerning the G&oemmeni 
&f Women, wherein, conformable to the maxhns ' of the 
ancient legislators, whigh modern experience has proved tQ 
be iU founded, be pronounces the elevation of women to the 
supreme authority, to be utterly destruptive of good goveim* 
menu His principles, authoritiies, and examples, were all 
drawn from ancient writers. The same observation may be 
made wit& regard to Buchanan's SiaIogue> De Jure Begni 
apud Scotos. It is founded, n«t on the maxims of feu^^), 
but of ancient republican government, 
» » ? 
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B o o x ments from France, as would kisure the accoXn* 
. ^' _ plishment of that design which she had twice 
1559. attempted with imequal strength. Meanwhile, 
*^® ^*' ^5he agreed to a cessation of arms for eight 
days, and before the expiration of these, en- 
gaged to transport the French troops to the 
south side of the Forth; and to send com- 
missioners to St. Andrew's, who should labour 
to bring all differences to an accommodation. 
As she hoped, by means of the French troops, 
to overat^re the Protestants in the southern 
counties, the fonner article in the treaty was 
pimctually executed; the latter, having been 
inserted merely to amuse the Congregation, was 
no longer remembered. 
A second By these reiterated and wanton instances of 
J2J£^^^ perfidy, the Queen lost all credit with her ad- 
versaries ; and no safety appearing in any other 
cause, they again took arms with more inflamed 
resentment, and with bolder and more extensive 
views. The removing of tlie French forces had 
laid open to them all the country situated be- 
tween Forth and Tay. The inhabitants of Perth 
done remaining subjected to the insolence and 
exactions of tlie garrison which tlie Queen had 
left there, implored the assistance of the Congre- 
gl^tion for their relief. Thither they marched* 
and having without eflect required the Queen to 
evacuate the town in terms of the former treaty, 
they prepared to besiege it in form. The Queen 
employed the Earl of Huntly and Lord Ei^kine 
to divert them from this enterprise. But her 
wonted artifices vrere now of no avail j repeated 

1% 
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SO often, they could deceive no longer ; and, book 
without listening to her offers, the Protestants . ^' , 
continued the siege, and soon obliged the gar- 1559- 
rison to capitulate. 

After the loss of Perth, the Que^n endea- 
voured to seize Stirling, a place of some strength j 
and, from its command of the only bridge oVer 
the Forth, of great importance. But the leaders 
of the Congregation, having intelligence of her 
design, prevented the execution of it, by ah 
hasty march thither with part of their forces. R^d 
The inhabitants, heartily attached to the cause, ^^s^f 
set open to them the gates of their town. Thence the Pro- 
they advanced, with the same rapidity, towards ^^^^ 
Edinburgh, which the Queen, on their approach^ 
abandoned with precipitation, and retired to 
Dunbar. 

The Protestant army, whereverit came, kindled 
or spread the ardour of Refonnation, and the 
utmost excesses of violence were committed upon 
churches and monasteries. The former were 
spoiled of every decoration, which was then es^ 
teemed sacred ; the latter were laid in ruins. We 
are apt, at this distance of time, to condemn the 
furious zeal of the Refonhers, and to regret the 
overthrow of so many stately fabrics, the monu- 
ments of our ancestors' magnificence, and among 
the noblest ornaments of the kingdom* But 
amidst the violence of a Reformation, carried 
on in opposition to legal authority, some irregu* 
larities were unavoidable ; and perhaps no one 
eould have been permitted more proper to allure 
and interest tiie multitude, or more fatal to 
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K o O K the grandeur of the established chitfch* How 
, ^ _, absurd soever and ill founded the speculative 
165S* errors of Popery may be, some inquiry and at- 
tention are requisite towards discovering them« 
iTie abuses and corruptions which had crept 
into the public worship of that church, lay more 
^exi to observation, and by striking the senses, 
excited more universal disgust Under the long 
reign of heathenism, superstition seemed to have 
exhausted its talent of invention, so that wh^i a 
superstitious spirit seized Christians, they were 
obliged to imitate tiie heathens in the pomp and 
magnificence of their ceremonies, and to borrow 
from them the ornaments and decorations of 
their temples. To the pure and simple worship 
pf the primitive Christians, there succeeded a 
species of splendid idolatry, nearly resembling 
those Pagan originals whence it had been copied. 
The contrariety of such observances to the spirit 
of Christianity, was flmost the first thing, in the 
lipmish syj3t^m, which awakened the indignation 
of the Eeformers, who, applying to these the de- 
niuiciations in the Old Testament against ido- 
latry, imagined Aat they could not endeavour 
at suppressing them with too much zeal. No ta^ 
could he more acceptable to the multitude, than 
to overturn those seats of superstition j they ran 
with emulation to perform it, and happy was 
the man whose hand was most adventurous and 
successful in executing a work deemed so pious« 
Nor did their leaders labour to restrain thi& im- 
petuous spirit c^ Befonnation. Irregular a»d 
mohnt as it3 sallies were, th^ tended dir^tly 
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to th^t end which they had in view : for, byde* book 
mdishing the monasteries through out the king- , 1^' ^ 
dom, and setting at liberty their wretched inha- US9. 
bitants, they hoped to render it impossible ever 
to rebuild the one, or to re-assemble the other. 

But amidst these irregular proceedings, a cir- 
cumstance which does honour to the conduct 
and humanity of the leaders of the Congregation 
deserves notice. They so far restrained the rage 
of their followers, and were able so to temper 
their heat and zeal, that few of the Roman Ca- 
tholics were exposed to any personal insidt, and 

At the same time we discover, by the facility 
Willi which these great revolutions were effected, 
how violently the ciu'rent of national &ivour ran 
towards the Reformation* No more thaa three 
hundred men marched out of Perth, imder thiB 
Earl of Argyll and Prior of St. Andrew's^; witii 
this inconsiderable force they advanced. But 
wherever they came, the people joined them in 
a body j their army was seldom less numerous 
than five thousand men j the gates of every town 
were thrown open to receive them ; and, without 
striking a single blow, they took possession of Jun«99. 
the capital of the kingdom. 

This rapid and astonishing success seems to 
have encouraged the Reform^s to extend their 
views, and to rise in their demaads. Not satis- 
fied with their first claim of toleration for th^eir 
religion, they now c^nly aimed at establishing 
the Protestant doctrine on th? ruins of Popery 

♦ Ledcyr af. Jebb, vol. L 231 . ^ Keitb, 94. 
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BOOK For this reason they determined to fix their 
, ^^' residence at Edinburgh ; and, by their appoint- 
1559- ment, Knox, and some other preachers, taking 
possession of the pidpits, which had been aban- 
doned by the affiightened clergy, declaimed 
against the errors of Popery with such fervait 
zeal* as could not fail of gaining many proselytes. 
In the mean time, the Queen, who had pru- 
dently given way to a torrent which she could 
not i*esist, observed^ with pleasure that it now 
began to subside. The leaders of the Congre- 
gation had been above two months in arms, and 
by the expences of a campaign, protracted so 
Jong beyond the usual time of service in that 
age, had exhausted all the money which a country 
where riches did not abound, had been able to 
>8upply. The multitude, dazzled with their suc- 
cess, and concluding the work to be already 
dorie^ retired to their own habitations. A few 
only of the more zealous or wealthy barons 
remained with their preachers at Edinbui^h. 
As- intelligence- is prociued in civil wars with 
little difficulty, whatever was transacted at Edinv 
burgh was soon known at Dunbar. The Queen» 
I'egulating her owxi conduct by the situation c^ 
her adversaries, artfully amused them with the 
prospect of an immediate a<^commodatk>n ; 
while, at the same time, she by studied delays 
spun out the negotiations for that purpose to such 
a length, that, in the end, the'party dwindled 
to an inconsiderable number ; and^ as if peace 
had been already re-established, became caf ^ess 
of military discipline. The Queen^ who watched 
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for such an opportunity, advanced unexpectedly, book 
by a sudden march in the night, with all her ^ ^' 
forces, and appearing before Edinburgh, filled 1559. 
that city with the utmost consternation. The 
Protestants, weakened by the imprudent dis. 
persion of their followers, durst not encounter 
the French troops in the open field ; and were 
even unable to defend an ill fortified town against 
their assaults. Unwilling, however, to abandon 
the citizens to the Queen's mercy, they en- 
deavoured, by facing the enemjr^s army, to gain 
time for collecting their own associates. But the 
Queen, in spite of aU their resistance, would have 
easily forced her way into the town, if the sea- 
sonable conclusion of a truce had^not procured 
her admission without the efiusion of blood. 

Their dangerous situation easily induced the A thkd 
leaders of the Congregation to listen to any over- ^^^* 
tures of peace ; and as the Queen was looking 
daily for the arrival of a strong rdnforcement 
from France, and expected great advantages 
frmn a cessation of arms, she also agreed to it 
upon no unequal conditions. Together with a 
suqpaision of hostilities, from the twenty-fourth 
of July to the tenth of January, it was stipulated 
iR this treaty, that, on the one hand, Ihe Pro- 
testants should open the gates of Edinburgh 
next morning to th^ Queen Regent } remain in 
dutifrd subjection to her government; abstain 
from all future violation of religious houses j 
and give no interruption to tiie established 
<d^^» either in the discharge of their ftmctiaiis, 
or in the enjoyment of their benefices, Ob the 
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BOOK Other band, the Queen agreed to give no mO'^ 
^ testation to the preachers or professors of the 
1559. Protestant religion; to allow the citizens o£ 
Edinburgh, during the cessation of hostilities^ 
to enjoy the exercise of i^ligious worship ac- 
qording to the form most agreeable to the con-* 
science of each individual ; and to permit the 
free and public profession of tlie Protestant £suth 
in every part of the kingdom.'' The Queen, 
by these liberal concessions in behalf of their 
religion, hoped to sooth the Protestants, and 
expected, from indulging their favourite passion, 
to render them more compliant with respect to 
otiber articles, particularly the expulsi(m of the 
French troops out of Scotland* The anxiety 
which the Queen expressed for retaining tfa^ 
body of men, rendered them more and more 
tiie objects of national jealousy and aversion. 
The immediate expulsion of them was therefore 
draumdedaoiew, and witib greater warmth ; but 
the Queen, taking advantage of the distress 
of the adverse party, duded the request^ and 
would consent to nothing more, than that <i 
French gamscm should not be introduced into 
Edinburgh. 

The desperate state of their affiurs imposed 
on the Congregati<m the necessity of Bgte^ag 
to this article, which, however, was very far 
fxosax giving ihem satisfaction. Whatever ap^ 
pretensions the Scote had conceived^ from re- 
taining tlie French forces in the kii^dom, w^^re 
abundantly justified during the late commotions* 

'«:eith,98. Maidanrdj Hi»t;-of «din.l6, IT. 
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A small body of those troops, maintained in B O o k 
constant pay, and rendered formidable by re- , ^'_ , 
gular discq)line, had checked the progress of a 1559- 
martial people, thou^ animated with zeal both 
for religion and liberty. The smallest addition 
lo their number, and a considerable one was 
daily expected, might prove fatal to the public 
liberty, and Scotland might be exposed to the 
danger of being reduced from an independent 
kingdom, to the mean condition of a province, 
annexed to the dominions of its powerful ally. 

In order to provide against this imminent ca.^ 
lamity, the Duke of Chatelherault, and Earl of 
Huntly, immediately after concluding the truce, 
desired an interview with the chiefs of the Con- 
gregation. These two noblemen, the most po- 
tent at that time in Scotland, were the leaders 
of the party which adhered to the established 
church. They had followed the Queen, during 
tiielate commotions, and having access to ob- 
serve more narrowly the dangerous tendency of 
her coimcils, their abhorrence of the yoke wfaidi 
was preparing for their country surmounted all 
other considerations, and determined them ra^ 
ther to endanger the religiom which they pro* 
fessed, than to give their aid towards the exeeui* 
tion of her pernicious designs. They proceeded 
farther, and promised to Argyll, Glcncaim, and 
the Pnor of St. Andrew's, who were appointed 
to meet them, that if the Queen should, with 
her usual insincerity, violate any article in the 
treaty of truce, or refuse to gratify the wishes 
of the whole nation, by dismissing her French 
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BOOK troops, they would then instantly join with their 
, '^' , eountrymen in compelling her to a measure 
1559. which the public safety, and the preservation of 
their liberties, rendered necessary/ 
Jui/a. About this time died Henry 11. of France j 

just when he had adopted a system with regard 
to the affiurs of Scotland, which would, in all 
probability, have restored union and tranquillity 
to that kingdom.* Towards the close of his 
reign, the Princes of Lorrain began visibly to 
decline in favour, and the Constable Montmo» 
rency, by the assistance of the Duchess of Va* 
lentinois, recovered that ascendant over the 
apiritof his master, which his great experience^ 
and his faithful, though often unfortunate, ser* 
vices seemed justly to merit. That prudent 
minister imputed the insurrections in Scotland 
wholly to the Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of 
Lorrain, whose violent and precipitant councils 
could not fail of transporting, beyond all bounds 
of moderation, men whose minds were possessed 
with that jealousy which is inseparable from the 
love of civil liberty, or inflamed with that ardoiur 
which accompanies religious zeal. Montmo- 
rency, in order to convince Henry tliat he did 
not load his rivals with any groundless accu- 
sation, prevailed to have Melvil^ a Scottish 
gentleman of his retinue, dispatched into his 
native country, with instructions to observe the 
motions both of the Regent and of her advei^- 
saries} and the King agreed to regulate his* 

'Knox, 154. >Melv.49. 

' The author of the Memoirs. 
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ftitiire proceedings in that kingdom by Mdivil's BOOK 
report. . ^* . 

Did history indulge herself in these specula^ 1559. 
tions, it would be amusing to inquire what a 
different direction might have been given by 
this resolution to the national spirit; and to 
what a different issue Melvil's report, which 
would have set the conduct of the malecon- 
tents in the most favourable light, might have 
conducted the public disorders. Perhaps, by 
gentle treatment, and artful policy, the progress 
of the Reformation might have been checked, 
and Scotland brought to depend upon France. 
Perhaps, by gaining possession of this avenue, 
the French might have made their way into 
Efigland, and, under coloiu* of supporting Mary's 
title to the crown, they might not only hav^ de- 
feated all Elizabeth's measures in favour of the 
Reformation, but have re-established the Roman 
Catholic religion, and destroyed the liberties of 
that kingdom. But, into this boundless field of 
fancy and conjecture, the historian must make 
BO excursions ; to relate real occurrences, and 
to explain their real causes and effects, is his 
peculiar aad only province. 

The tragical and imtimely death of the Accesnon 
French Monarch put an end to all moderate and dsiLto 
pacific measures with regard to Scotland. The ^yo^i* 
Puke of Guise, and the Cardinal his brother, 
upon the aecesdon of Francis IL, a Prince void 
of genius, and without experience, assumed the 
chief direction of French affairs. Allied so 
nearly to the throne, by the marriage of their 
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BOOK niece the Queen of Scots with the young King, 
/^ they now wanted but little of regal dignity, 
1559. and nothing of regal power. This power did 
not long remain inactive in their hands. The 
same vast schemes of ambition, which they had 
planned out under the former reign, were again 
resumed ; and they were enabled, by possessing 
such ample authority, to pursue them with taore 
vigour and greater probability of success. They 
beheld, with infinite regret, the progress of the 
Protestant religion in Scotland; and, sensible 
what an insurmountable obstacle it would prove 
to their designs, they bent all their strength to 
check its growth, before it rose to any greater 
height. For this purpose they carried on their 
preparations with all possible expedition, acrd 
encouraged the Queen their sister to expect, in 
a short time, the arrival of an army so powerful 
as the zeal of their adversaries, however despe- 
rate, would not venture to oppose. 

Nor were the Lords of the Congregation 
either ignorant of those violent counsels which 
prevailed in the court of France since the death 
of Henry, or careless of providing against the 
danger which threatened them from that 
quarter. The success of their cause, as well as 
^eir perscmal safety, depending entirely on the 
unanimity and vigour of their own resolutions, 
they endeavoured to guard against division, and 
to cement together more closely, by enterii^ 
into a stricter bond of confederacy ami mutual 
defence. Two persons concurred in this new 
associaticoiy who brought a great accession both 
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of reputation and of power to the party. These B o 6 K 
were the Duke of Chatelherault, and his eldest . ^^' . 
son the Earl of Arran. This young nobleman, 1559 
having resided some years in France, where he 
commanded the Scottish guards, had imbibed 
the Protestant opinions concerning religion. 
Hurried along by the heat of youth and the 
zeal of a proselyte, he had uttered sentiments 
with respect to the points in controversy, which 
did not suit the temper of a bigotted court, 
intent at that juncture on the extinction of 
the Protestant religion ; in order to accomplish 
which, the greatest excesses of violence were 
committed. The church was suffered to wreak 
its utmost fury upon all who were suspected of 
heresy. Courts were erected in different parts 
of France, to take cognizance of this crime, 
and by their sentences several persons of dis- 
tinction were condemned to the flames. 

But, in order to inspire more universal terror, 
the Princes of Lorrain resolved to select, for a 
sacrifice, some persons whose fall might convince 
all ranks of men, that neither splendour of birth, 
nor eminence in station, could exempt from 
punishment those who shoidd be guilty of this 
unpardonable transgression. The Earl of Arratt 
was the person destined to be the unhappy 
victim.*' As he was allied to one throne, and 
the prfesumptive heir to another ; as he possessed 
the first raidc ib his own country, and enjoyed 
an honourable station in France ; his condemn- 
ation cbidd not hSl of making the desired im- 

** Thuan. lib. xxir. p. 4f62. Edit. Francof. 
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BOOK pression on the whok kingdom. But the Caf-^ 
, 7^; , dinal of Lorrain having let fall some expressions, 
1559. which raised Arran's suspicions of the design, 
he escaped the intended blow by a timely flight. 
Indignation, zeal, resentment, dl prompted him 
to seek revenge upon these persecutors of him- 
self and of the religion which he professed ; and 
as he passed through England, on his return to 
his native country, Elizabeth, by hopes and pro- 
mises, inflamed those passions, and sent him back 
into Scotland, animated with the same implaca- 
£«1 of ^^^ aversion to France, which possessed a great 
-Arranjoins part of his countrymen. He quickly communi- 
testants. cated these sentiments to his father the Duke 
of Chatelherault, who was already extremely 
disgusted with the measures carrying on in Scot- 
land ; and as it was the fate of that noblemsm to 
be governed in every instance by those about 
him, he now suflFered himself to be drawn from 
the Queen Regent ; and, having joined the Con- 
gregation, was considered, from that time, as 
the head of the party. 

But with respect to him, this distinction 
was merely nominal. James Stewart, Prior of 
St. Andrew^ was the person who moved and 
actuated the whole body of the Protestants, 
among whom he possessed that unbounded ccm- 
fidence, which his strenuous adherence to their 
interest and his great abilities so justly merited. 
He was the natural son of James V., by a 
daughter c^ Lord Eiiskine ; and as that amorous 
monarch had left several t^ers a burden upon 
the crown, they were all destined for the church. 
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where they could be placed in stations of dignity book 
and affluence. In consequence of this resolu- H- 
tion, the priory of St. Andrew's had been con- J559, 
ferred upon James : but, during so busy a 
period, he soon became disgusted with the in- 
dolence and retirement of a monastic life ; and 
his enterprising genius called him forth to act a 
principal part on a more public and conspicuous 
theatre. The scene in which he appeared re- 
quired talents of different kinds : military virtue, 
and political discernment, were equally necessary 
in order to render him illustrious. These he 
possessed in an eminent degree. To the most 
unquestionable personal bravery, he added great % 
skill in the art of war, and in every enterprise 
his arms were crowned with success. His saga- 
city and penetration in civil afiairs enabled him, 
amidst the reeling and turbulence of factions^ 
to hold a prosperous course ; while his boldness 
in defence of the Reformation, together with 
the decency, and even severity, of his manners^ 
secured him the reputation of being sincerely 
attached to religion, without which it was im- 
possible in that age. to gain an ascendant over 
mankind. 

It was not without reason that the Queen 
dreaded the enmity of a man so capable to ob- 
struct her designs. As she could riot, with all 
her address, make the least impression on his 
fidelity to his associates, she endeavoured to 
lessen his influence, and to scatter amon^ them 
the seeds of jealousy and distrust, by insinuating 
that the ambition of the Prior aspired beyond 

VOL. /. E E 
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BOOK the conditiou of a subject^ and idmed at notlimg' 
^^* less than the crown itselfl 
1559. An accusation so improbable gamed but litde 
credit Whatever thoughts c£ this kind the 
' presumption of unexpected, success^ and hi& ele^ 
vation to the highest dignity in^ ihe Mngdoat, 
may be alledged to have ini^ed at any subse-^ 
quent period, it is certain that at this juncture 
he could form no such vast design. To de- 
throne a Queen, who was lin^ heir to an an- 
cient race of monarchs; who had been guilty 
of no action by which she could fbr£^ the 
esteem and affectioi)L of her subjects ; who could, 
employ, in defence of her rights, the feree&^f 
a Idngdom much morepowerful than her own ; 
and to substitute in her place, a person whom 
the illegitimacy of his- birth, by tiie pttaetiee of 
all civ^zed nations, rendered incapable d^ ai^ 
inheidtance either publie^r private^ was^a-prcject 
80 chimerical as. the most- extravagant smdbitioii 
would hardly entertain, and could never- ccm^ 
ceivetobe practicable^ TbeL{»*(nnise too, whicb 
the Prior made^4»Md^, of reading constantly- 
in France, on- c^adition the^public grievanees 
were redressed ""; the confidence reposed' in^him^ 
by the Duke of Chatelherault^ and his son, the 
pr^umptive heins to the crown ; and the cea^ 
currence of ahfiost all the Scottish- nobles^ in 
promoting the measures by which he gave 
offence to the French court; go f» toward^ hi» 
vindication from those illegal and criminal de* 

» MelYiL 54k 
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signs, with the^ ifiiputatioh <rf wMeh the Queen book 
endeavoured at that time to load him. ^' ^ 

TkE amvai of a thousand French soldiers 1559. 
compensated in some degree, for the loss \diioh^ rivriom' 
the Queen sustained by the defection of the France, 
Duke of Chatelherault, These were imtnedi- LLith. 
ately commanded to fortify Leithf in which 
place, on account rf its comftiodious haa*bota% 
and its situation in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, and in a plentif^ country, the Queenr 
resolved to' fht the head-quarters of her foreign? 
forces. This unpopular measure, by the manner 
of executing it, was rendered still more unpo- 
pular. In order to bring the town eritirdy 
ond^r their command, the French tUmed out 
a great part of tlie ancient inhabitants, and, 
taking possession^ of the houses, which they had 
ob%ed them to abandon^ presented to the view* 
of the Scots two objects equally irritating and' 
ofifensive; on the one hand, a nurtibet of their 
countrymen expelled their hiM^itations by vio- 
lence, and wandering without any certain abckiei* 
on the other, a colony of foreigners settling 
WilJi their wives and children in the heart of 
iScOtlaiidv growing into strength by daily rein- 
forcement, and openly preparing a yoke, to 
whichi without some timely exertion of national 
spirit, the whole kiiigdom must of necessity 
submit; 

I* was with di^fep' coneertl that thfe^ Lords of The Pro- 
iMte'CbikgregatiOn behfeld this bold and decisive ^^t^JT 
step taken* by thfe Queen^ Regent : nor did they ^^^ 
hesitate a moment, whether they should employ 
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BOOK their whole strength, in one generous effort, ta 
, "• , rescue their religion and liberty from impend- 
1559. ing destruction. But, in order to justify their 
owii conduct, and to throw the blame entirely 
on their adversaries, they resolved to preserve 
the appearances of decency and respect towards 
their superiors, and to have no recourse to arms 
without the most urgent and apparent necessity^ 
Sept. 29. TTiey joined, with this view, in an address to 
the Regent, representing, in the strongest terms, 
their dissatisfaction with the measures she was 
pursuing, and beseeching her to quiet the fears 
and jealousies of the nation by desisting from 
fortifying Leith. The Queen, conscious of her 
present advantageous situation, and elated with 
the hopes of fresh succours, was in no disposition 
for listening to demands utterly inconsistent with 
her views, and luged with that bold importunity 
which is so little acceptable to Princes. ^ 
The Re- The Suggestions of her French counsellors 
ga^ds th^ contributed, without doubt, to alienate her still 
'stances ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^7 schcme of accommodation. 
As the Queen was ready on all occasions to 
discover an extraordinary deference for the 
opinions of her countrymen, her brothers, who 
knew her secret disapprobation of the violent 
measures they were driving on, took care to 
place near her such persons as betrayed her, by 
their insinuations, into many actioni^, which her 
own unbiassed judgment would have highly 
condemned. As their success in the present 
juncture, when all things were hastening to-^ 



y Haynes, 211. 
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^^ards a crisis, depended entirely on the Queen's book 
firmness, the Princes of Lorrain did njot trust , ^^' , 
wholly to the influence of their ordinary agents; 1559. 
but, in order to add the greater weight to their 
councils, they called in aid the ministers of re- 
ligion; and, by the authority of their sacred 
character, they hoped effectually to recommend 
to their sister that sjrstem of severity which tfcey 
had espoused* ' With this view, but under pre- 
tence of confounding the Protestants by the 
skill of such able masters in controversy, they 
appointed several French divines to reside in 
Scotland. At the head of these, and with the 
character of legate from the Pope, was Pellev6 
Bishop of Amiens, and afterwards Archbishop 
and Cardinal of Sens, a furious bigot *, servilely 
devoted to the house of Guise, and a proper in- 
strument for recommending or executing the 
most outrageous measiwes. 

Amidst the noise and danger of civil arms, 
these doctors had little opportunity to display 
their address in the use of their theological wea- 
pons. But they gave no small offence to the 
nation by one of their actions. They persuaded 
the Queen to seize the chinrch of St. Giles in 
Edinburgh, which had remained, ever since the 
late truce, in the hands of the Protestants ; and 
having, by a new and solemn consecration, puri- 
fied the fabric from the pollution with which they 
supposed the profane ministrations of the Pro- 
testants to have defiled it, Aey, in direct con- 

* Lesley, 215. Castlenau, ap. Jebb> vol. ii.446. V!Sp 
^ Davila, Brantome. 
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BOOK tradiction to oije Article in tlie late treaty, re- 
^^- ^tablished there tfee rights of the Romish diurch. 
1559. This, added to the indifference, and even con- 
tempt, with which the. Queen received theif 
remonstcances, convinced the Lords of the Con- 
gregation, that it w^ oot only vain to expect 
any redress ^ tiieir gjieyaiices at her hands, but 
absolutely necessaify to take arms in the^ own 
defence. 
They take The eager and impetuous spirit of the nation, 
thdr^wn ^ ^^ ^ every consideration of good policy, 
defence, prompted them to take this bdd step without 
delay. It was hut a small part of the French 
auxiliaries which had as yet arrived* The for- 
tifications of Xeith, though advancing fast, irere 
still far from being complete. Under these cir- 
cumstances of disadvantage, lliey conceived it 
possible to surprise the Queen's party, and, by 
one sudden and decisive blow, to prevent all 
October €. future bloodshed and contention. Full of these 
expectations, they advanced rapidly towards 
Edinburgh with a numerous wmy. But it was 
no easy matter to deceive an adversary as vigilant 
and attentive as the Queen Regent. With her 
usual sagacity, she both foresaw the daa^ger, and 
took the only proper course to av<H4 it. Instead 
of keeping the field against enemies sup^ior in 
number, and formidable on a day of battle by 
the ardoiu* of their c<^page, she retired into 
Leith, and d^ermined patiently to wait the 
arrival df new rein&reements. Slight and un* 
finished as the fortifications of that town then 
were, she did not dread the efforts of an army» 
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provided neither ^th heavy cannon nor with book 
nititaiy stores, and little acquainted with the , * . 
method of attacking any place fortified with 1559. 
incMre art than those ancient towers erected all 
over, the kingdom in defence of private property 
against the incursions of banditti. 

Nor did the Queen meanwhile neglect to have 
recourse to those arts which she had often em- 
ployed to weaken or divide her adversaries. By 
private solicitations and promises she shook the 
fiddity, or abal;ed the ardoiu* of some. By <^en^ 
reproach and accusation she blasted the reputa- 
"tioli, tmd diminished the authority of others. 
Her emissaries were every where at work, and, 
notwithstai;iJi^g the zeal for religion^ and liberty 
whidi then animated the nation, they seem to 
ii^ve ' laboured not without success. We find 
Knox, about this period, abounding in com- 
phrints-ef the lukewarm and languid spirit which 
had be^m to spread among his party. *" But if 
their zeal slackened a little, and suffered a mo- 
mentary intermission, it soon blazed up with fresh 
vigour, and rose to a greater height Uian ever. 

The Queen herself gave occarion to this, by Renew 
the refdy which she made to a new remonstrance reSn. 
from ^e Lords of the Coiigregatian. Upon their rtranees; : 
arrival at Edinburgh, they once mofe repre- 
sented to her the dangers arising from the in- 
crease of the French troops, the fortifying of 
Leith, 'and her pther measures, Which they con- 
ceive to be:deatructive to the peace and liberty 
of the kingdom ; and in this address they spokie^ 

*»KiiOx,I80. 
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B K in a firmer tone, and avowed, more openly thaii 
, ^' ^ ever, their resolution of proceeding to the utm<)8t 
1559. extremities, in order to put a stop to such dan- 
gerous encroachments. To a remonstrance of 
this nature, and urged with so much boldness, 
the Queen replied in terms no less vigorous and 
but with- explicit^ She pretended that she was not ac- 
countable to the confederate lords for any part 
of her conduct ; and Upon no representation of 
theirs would she either abandon measures which 
she deemed necessary, or dismiss forces which she 
^ found useful, or demolish a fortification which 
might prove of advantage. At the same time 
she required them, on pain of treason, to disband 
the forces which they had assembled. 

This haughty and imperious style sounded 
harshly to Scottish nobles, impatient, from their 
national character, of the slightest appearance of 
injury ; accustomed, even from their own mo- 
narchs, to. the most re^ctfiil treatment; and 
possessing, under an aristocratical form of go- 
vernment, such a share of power, as equalled at 
all times, and often controlled, that of the so- 
vereign. They were sensible, at once, of the 
indignity offered to themselves^ and alarmed with 
this plain declaration of the Queen's intenti<His; 
and as there now remained but one step to take, 
, they wanted neither public spirit nor resolution 
to take it. 
Deliberate BuT, that they might not seem to depart from 
ingthr the established forms of the constitution, for 
^hldTthey w^^^^» ^^^^ amidst their most violent operations, 
tto men always retain the greatest reverence, they 
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^assembled all the peers, barons^ and representa* book 
tives of boroughs, who adhered to their party. , ^' , 
ITiese formed a convention, which exceeded in ^ 1559. 
number, and equalled in dignity, the usual meet- 
ings of parliament. The leaders of the Congre- 
gation laid before them the declaration which the 
Queen had given in answer to their remonstra:nce j 
represented the unavoidable ruin which the mea* 
sures she therein avowed and justified would 
bring upon the kingdom ; and, requiring their 
direction with regard to the obedience due to 
an administration so unjust and oppressive, they 
submitted to their decision a question, one of 
the most delicate and interesting that can pos- 
sibly fall under the consideration of subjects. 

This assembly proceeded to decide with no 
less dispatch than unanimity. Strangers to those 
forms which protract business; unacquainted 
with the arts which make a figure in debate ; 
and much more fitted for action than discourse ; 
a warlike people always hasten to a conclusion, 
and bring their deliberations to the shortest issue. 
It was the work but of one day, to examine and 
to resolve this nice problem, concerning the 
behaviour of subjects towards a ruler who abuses 
his power. But, however abrupt their proceed- 
ing may appear, they were not destitute of so- 
lemnity. As the determination of the point in 
doubt was conceived to be no less the office of 
divines than of laymen, the former were called 
to assist with their opinion. Knox and Willox 
appeared for the whole order, and pronoimced, 
without hesitation, both from the precepts and 
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B o O ic ^tanqf^les in Scdpture, that it was lawful fcur 
^- cnii^ts not only to resist tyrannical Princes, 
1559. but to deprive them of tiwit authority, which, in 
dim hands, becc»nes an instrument for destroy- 
ing those whom the Almighty ordained them to 
jiroteet. The decision of persons revered so 
hi^y for their sacred character, but more for 
their zeal and their piety, had great weight with 
the whole assembly* Not satisfi^ with the com- 
mon indiscriminate manner of signifying ocm- 
sent, every person present was called in his turn 
to declare his sentiments, and rising up in order. 
They de- all gave their wflrages, without one diss^otting 
Qu^n^of voice, for depriving the Queen of the office of 
the office Regent, which she exercised so much to the de- 

^^ * triment of the kingdom. ^ 
The mo- This extraordinary sentence was owing no 
tiiS con- l^s to the love of liberty, than to zeal for reli- 
****• gion. In the act of deprivation, religious griev- 
ances are slightly mentioned ; and the dangerous 
encroachments of the Queen upon the civil con- 
stitution are produced, by the Lords of the Con- 
gregation, in order to prove their conduct to 
have been not only just but necessary. The in- 
troducing fore^ troc^ into a kingdom at peace 
with all the world ; t&e seizing ^nd fortifying 
towtis in different parts of the country ; the pro- 
moting strangers to offices of great power and 
dignity ; liie debasing the current coin "^ ; the 

c Ki^ox, 184. 

f Thd standard of money in Scotland was continually vary- 
ing. In the 16th of James V., A. D. 1529, a pound weight of 
goldi when coined, produced 108 pounds of current money* 
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subverting the ancient laws; the imposing ofBOOK 
new and burdensome taxes ; and the attempting ''• 
to subdue the kingdom, and to oppress its li- 1559. 
berties, by open and repeated acts of violence, 
are enumerated at great length, and placed in^ 
the strongest light. On all these aecoimts, the 
Congregation maintained, that the nobles, as 
counsellors by birth-right to their monaxchs, and 
the guardians and defenders of the constitution, 
had a right to interpose; and therefore, by 
virtue of this right, in the name of the King and 
Queen, and with many expressions of duty jand 
submission towards them, they deprived the 
Queen Regent of her office, and ordained that, 
for the future, no obedience should be given to 
her commands/ 

Violent as this action may appear, there 
wanted not principles in the constitution, nor 
precedents in the history, of Scotland, to justify 
and to authorise it. Under the aristocratical 



But under the Queen Regent's administration, A. D. 1556, a 
pound weight of gold, although the quantity of alloy was con- 
siderably increased, produced 1441. current money. In 1529, a 
pound weight of silver, when coined, produced 91. 2s. ; but in 
1556, it produced 131. current money. Ruddiman. Prse&t. 
ad Anders. Diplomat. Scotifle,p. 80,81., from which it appears, 
that this complaint, which the malecontents often repeated, 
was not altogether destitute of foundation. 

^ M. Castlenau, alter condemning the dangerous councils of 
the Princes of Lorrain, wi^ regard to the affiiirs of Scotluid, 
acknowle4^es^ with his usual candour, that the Scots declared 
war against the Queen Regept, rather from a desire of vindi- 
cating their civil liberties, than from any motive of religion. 
Mem. 446. 
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S o o K form of government established among the Scots, 
'^- the power of the sovereign was extremely li- 
" mited. The more considerable nobles were 
themselves petty Princes, possessing extensive 
jurisdictions, almost independent of the crown, 
and followed by numerous vassals, who, in every 
contest, espoused their chieftain's quarrel, in 
opposition to the King. Hence the many in- 
stances of the impotence of regal authority, 
which are to be found in the Scottish history. 
In every age, the nobles not only claimed, but 
exercised, the right of controlling the King. 
Jealous of their privileges, and ever ready to 
take the field in defence of them, every error in 
administration was observed, every encroach- 
ment upon the rights of the aristocracy excited 
indignation, and no Prince ever ventured to 
transgress the boundaries which the law had 
prescribed to prerogative, without meeting re- 
sistance, which shook or overturned his throne. 
Encouraged by the spirit of the constitution, 
and countenanced by the example of their an- 
cestors, the Lords of the Congregation thought it 
incumbent on them, at this juncture, to inquire 
into the mal-administration of the Queen Re- 
gent, and to preserve their country from being 
enslaved or conquered, by depriving her pf the 
power to execute such a pernicious scheme. 

The act of deprivation, and a letter from the 
Lords of the Congregation to the Queen Regent, 
are still extant' They discover not only that 
inasculine and undaunted spirit, natural to men 
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capable of so bold a resolution ; but are remark- B p,o K 
able for a precision and vigour of expression, '^* 
which we are surprised to meet with in an age 1559. 
so unpolished. The same observation may. be 
made with respect to the other public papers of 
that period. The ignorance or bad taste of an 
age may rendw the compositions of authors by 
profession obscure, or aifected, or absurd ; but 
the language of business is nearly the same at 
all times ; and wherever men think clearly, and 
are thoroughly interested, they express them- 
selves with perspicuity and force. 
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